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ULTIMAS TENDENCIAS _ 
DE LA CRITICA LITERARIA ESPANOLA 


Gustavo Correa 


Tulane University 


Al pasar revista a la critica espafola de los tltimos afios a 
partir de 1940, podemos discernir claramente cémo entre las 
varias tendencias existentes, se destaca con particular relieve 
la que podemos | denominar con el nombre de critica estética o 
si se quiere critica estilfstica. Por ser esta tendencia la que 
con mayor propiedad caracteriza a los mas destacados maes- 
tros de la critica espanola contempordnea, trataremos de exa- 
minar en el presente estudio sus manifestaciones mas impor- 
tantes. 

En términos generales podemos afirmar que la critica esté- 
tica en su sentido mas amplio aplicada a la literatura espanola 
tiene un autorizado antecedente en los tiempos modernos en la 
obra ya consagrada de Menéndez y Pelayo. Este ilustre sabio 
al combinar los procedimientos empfricos de la critica positi- 
vista con los principios teédricos de las disciplinas estéticas 
cre6 un tipo de critica literaria en que el rigor cientifico se 
halla aliado a la estimacién valorativa de la literatura.’ Con 
todo, el aspecto positivo de su critica se inspird primordial- 
mente en los procedimientos de la historiografia literaria y sus 
juicios valorativos, por su parte, aparecen frecuentemente 
guiados por un punto de vista personal sustentado desde luego 
por una aguda sensibilidad y profundos conocimientos. 

Un paso mas hacia el moderno tipo de critica estilistica lo 
encontramos en la extensisima obra de Menéndez Pidal quien 
con su genial penetracidén en los fendmenos del lenguaje humano 
en general, ha llevado sus métodos de critica estrictamente fi- 
lol6gica al campo de lo puramente literario.’” Asi, sus estudios 
recogidos en <<La lengua de Crist6ébal Col6én, el estilo de Santa 
Teresa y otros estudios sobre el siglo XVI~,° al mismo tiempo 
que plantean el problema de la lengua, penetran en las pecu- 
liaridades estilfsticas de los autores citados. El primer estu- 
dio, por ejemplo, fija con singular precisién lo que estilistica- 
mente era el reflejo de una confusién y mezcla de lenguas (ita- 
liano, portugués y espanol) ya que el ilustre almirante nunca 
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posey6 a fondo ninguna de ellas, En el ensayo sobre Santa Te- 
resa el analisis de ciertas formas lingiiisticas reiteradas nos 
ponen en camino para un conocimiento mas intimo de la psico- 
logia de la Santa que viene a caracterizarse en ultima instancia 
por un “ermitanismo” esencial y una actitud consciente de “im- 
provisacién”., En ‘El lenguaje del siglo XVI’, * al estudiar el 
autor formas estilfisticas de la época plantea, en realidad, el 
problema de historia del estilo, o si se quiere, el de la historia 
literaria a través de las formas de estilo.” Las parejas de si- 
noénimos en Antonio de Guevara, por ejemplo, definen uno de los 
rasgos caracteristicos de la prosa del siglo XVI.° 

De capital importancia para nuestros propésitos inmediatos 
seria el poder definir en terminos m4s 0 menos precisos lo que 
suele entenderse por estilistica o critica estilfstica. Sin em- 
bargo, no hay lo que pudiéramos llamar con propiedad una defi- 
nicién, sino mas bien definiciones segin el particular punto de 
vista de los que se han ocupado teérica y experimentalmente 
del problema. El concepto que a la postre tengamos de estos 
términos, por otra parte, sera el resultado de nuestras propias 
pesquisas y de un cotejo concienzudo y discriminado de lo que 
hasta el presente se ha hecho al respecto. Una idea de la di- 
versidad de posibles enfoques estilisticos en el campo de las 
literaturas romances la obtenemos, por ejemplo, con las bi- 
bliografias criticas publicadas por el profesor Helmut Hatzfeld 
sobre la materia.” Alli encontramos tendencias varias desde la 
simple “explication de textes” hasta los problemas de “idioma- 
tologia”. Con todo, no nos es dificil el poder agrupar estos es- 
tudios dentro de dos categorias fundamentales: los que se ocu- 
pan del problema del estilo desde el punto de vista de la “len- 
gua” (problemas de idiomatologia), y los que examinan el estilo 
desde el punto de vista del eu (lenguaje oral individual y 
creaciones artisticas literarias).* No hay duda de que en tér- 
minos generales corresponde la primera agrupaci6on a trabajos 
de indole mds genuinamente lingtlistica y gramatical y los se- 
gundos se aplican mds propiamente a los métodos de critica 
literaria, 

Los estudios llevados a cabo dentro de esta tiltima tendencia 
tienen en su mayor parte como objetivo comin el afan de buscar 
una explicacién del fenédmeno literario tratando de hallar las 
relaciones que existen entre el aspecto formal de la obra de 
arte y su significacién mds intima en el plano estético. El pro- 
blema fundamental de este tipo de critica literaria sera, pues, 
el salvar la enorme distancia que existe entre los elementos 
puramente formales (rasgos estilisticos) y la reconstruccién 
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estética del fendmeno artistico por. procedimicntos que en lo 
posible puedan calificarse de cientificos® La constitucién de 
una Ciencia de la literatura se ha convertido de esta manera en 
uno de los objetivos capitales de la moderna critica estilfstica,° 
Y es Espana, a nuestro modo de ver, la que particularmente ha 
hecho contribuciones fundamentales en este sentido en los Ulti- 
mos anos tanto en el plano teérico como en el de las realiza- 
ciones concretas.”’ Tal es el aspecto gue nos proponemos exa- 
minar al pasar revista a la obra critica reciente de Amado 
Alonso, Damaso Alonso, Joaquin Casalduero, Pedro Salinas y 
Américo Castro, 

La posici6n teérica del profesor Amado Alonso” consignada 
pepectpal mente. en su articulo ‘The stylistic interpretation. of 
literary texts’? oe en el prélogo a la <<Introduccién a la estilis- 
tica romance>,’* plantea lo que él considera ser las funciones 
y el alcance de la estilfstica. Lo fundamental, segtin él, es 
considerar la obra literaria como una estructura poética que 
produce un especifico placer estético. La tarea de la estilis- 
tica sera, entonces, examinar el doble aspecto de cémo esta 
construida esta estructura y qué clase de placer estético pro- 
duce. La estructura, por su parte, encuentra su forma en un 
“sistema expresivo” de lenguaje el cual, a su vez, abarca des- 
de la constituci6n interna de la obra hasta el poder sugestivo de 
las palabras y la eficacia estética del juego ritmico. Los ele- 
mentos externos a la verdadera estructura poética de la obra 
tales como ideas, sentimientos en bruto, posicién filos6dfica, 
etc., interesan al critico sélo en cuanto sirven de base para 
llegar con mas seguridad a la visi6n intuitiva del mundo y de la 
vida, sentida, vivida y objetivada en la creaci6n poética. En el 
proceso sistematico de fijar todo lo que tiene un poder evoca- 
tivo y sugeridor en el “sistema expresivo” de una obra hay que 
pasar revista a todos los elementos que puedan contribuir a la 
tension de las fuerzas biol6gicas que operan en el poema. Asi, 
no habria que pasar por alto la manera como surgié la fore 
del poema, los ingredientes racionales, la particular manera de 
obrar la fantasia, el orden secreto del poema, como también la 
forma en que han sido utilizadas las posibilidades de la lengua 
desde las férmulas sintacticas hasta el sistema expresivo de 
significaciones. Todo esto, desde luego, con el fin de llegar al 
momento mismo de la “creacién” poética que ha sido perpetua- 
da en el poema mismo, En esta tarea de la busca de lo poético, 
el fildlogo, gracias a su especial conocimiento de los fendmenos 
lingtlisticos, se halla especialmente dotado para realizarla. El 
critico debe, asi mismo, gozar de “cierta aptitud agudizada 
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para el goce estético”, fuera de la simple “competencia téc- 
nica”. *° 

Acercarse, pues, a la obra literaria ségun la posici6n te6- 
rica del profesor Alonso es emprender una verdadera tarea de 
reconstruccién del momento primigenio de la creacion artistica 
a base de los elementos existentes en la obra de arte, tratando, 
al mismo tiempo, de fijar los cauces culturales por donde fluye 
la inspiracion, Esta es, por otra parte, la tarea realizada en 
sus dos mas importantes libros de critica estilistica: <<Ensayo 
sobre la novela hist6rica: el modernismo en ‘La gloria de don 
Ramiro’>, Buenos Aires, 1942 y <Poesfa y estilo de Pablo Ne- 
ruda>, segunda edicién, Buenos Aires, 1951. 

<<La gloria de don Ramiro», la famosa novela de Enrique 
Larreta aparecida en 1908, se presenta como admirable tema 
de analisis estilfstico por ser en si misma la culminacién de la 
prosa modernista en Hispanoamérica.’® La estructuraci6n ar- 
tistica de este libro se revela como un producto de lo que ha 
sido llamado “voluntad de estilo” y que prevalecié en los m6- 
duios literarios de fines del siglo. La tarea que emprende el 
profesor Alonso en este caso es de doble significaci6én por 
cuanto al tratar de hallar lo caracteristicamente estilistico de 
la obra, descubre, a su vez, rasgos de estilo que pertenecen a 
la época. < 

En cuanto a la novela en si el critico presenta una serie de 
dualismos que encuentran sus correspondencias en planos di- 
versos, Estan, en primer término, las dos maneras de novelar 
que alternan sin fundirse: “La una es propiamente del historiar 
o relatar,...la otra propiamente la novelistica, y se distingue 
por ser presentativa, desarrolladora y revividora de momentos 
de vida individuales”.*’ A esta formula bdsica y definidora res- 
ponden el aspecto puramente formal dos series de coordena- 
das estilisticas: la de la novela hist6rica y la de la prosa mo- 
dernista, radicando enello la peculiar novedad de estilo. Este 
hecho, a Su vez, da origen a la “perspectiva de monumentalidad” 
que consiste en describir una época determinada de la vida pa- 
sada con sentimientos y valoraciones del todo modernos y que 
son en definitiva una expresiOn de la vida intima del novelista. 
El héroe, asi mismo, se debate internamente entre el desequi- 
librio bipolar de su propia fantasia desordenada y su débil 
voluntad incapaz de realizaciones, creando el conflicto dramd- 
tico de la obra. La sintaxis misma queda situada en un plano 
de dualismo al yuxtaponer el autor formas “arcaizantes” del 
lenguaje y que corresponden a la materia narrada o histérica, 
con la sintaxis moderna que sirve de vehiculo a las descrip- 
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ciones portadoras de una emoci6n nueva. Con la superposicién 
de formas del estilo nuevo (modernista) con formas del estilo 
tradicionalista se obtiene una fusién extrafia de “arcaismo y 
modernidad”. 

Si por la serie de dualismos mencionados <La gloria de don 
Ramiro> presenta lo que la caracteriza estilisticamente como 
entidad artistica individual, por su “arte combinatorio” que 
consiste fundamentalmente en combinar elementos y procedi- 
mientos pertenecientes a escuelas diversas (romanticismo, 
parnaSianismo, simbolismo, impresionismo) adquiere perspec- 
tiva de €poca. Siendo las sensaciones de todo orden, especial- 
mente las luminosas y las actsticas, las que le prestan un 
peculiar tono literario, el critico se detiene a examinar profu- 
samente su manera de trasmisién, encontrando en ellas su mas 
acentuado aire de modernidad. 

De manera Ssemejante procede el profesor Alonso en <<Poe- 
sia y estilo de Pablo Neruda>-. También parte aqui el autor de 
un postulado inicial dictado por la intruicién que le permite 
desde un principio el signo caracterizador de esta poesia: la 
angustia.. Un ahondamiento posterior le revela la causa de esta 
angustia desesperada y violenta: el considerar el poeta el mun- 
do al rededor ysu propio ser en soledad irreductible en perma- 
nente estado de disgregacion. El poeta, entonces, en busca de 
una expresi6n que plasme con fidelidad su sentimiento intuido 
irrumpe en un estilo eruptivo de imagenes y metaforas que 
atropelladas unas con otras dejan una huella de profunda con- 
mocion interior. Una de sus caracteristicas sera, por consi- 
guiente, la total ausencia de légica y la plaamacion irracional 
de la materia intuida de donde resulta su peculiar hermetismo. 
Asi definido el clima emocional y estético de esta poesia, la 
tarea del critico se aplicara a particularizar con el mayor 
detalle posible los rasgos de estilo que individual y conjunta- 
mente la caracterizan y explican. En tal empeno, el profesor 
Alonso examina en capitulos varios el ritmo, la sintaxis y el 
tipo de fantasia del poeta. Resultan caracter{sticos del ritmo, 
por ejemplo, los versiculos que expresan separadamente unida- 
des intuicionales diferentes. Los ritmos en cadena ponen en 
relaci6én estas unidades intuicionales que a veces senalan un 
impetu que se carga sucesivamente, con tensiones y disten- 
siones apresuradas, Los encabalgamientos sintacticos, por su 
parte, conservan “el impetu del sentimiento” permitiendo dar 
a la imagen siguiente el realce de un nuevo verso. Los “temas 
con variaciones” no son mas que procedimientos de insistencia 
sobre ciertos temas apelando a unidades ritmicas diferentes 
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con alternancias musicales pero “del mismo signo emocional”. 
En cuanto a la sintaxis tan intimamente ligada a los problemas 
del ritmo, se observan con deliberada insistencia el desorden 
y las dislocaciones violentas muy en consonancia con la angus- 
tia desgarradora del sentimiento. La comprensién de su mundo 
imaginfstico, por su parte, con los procesos de concretizacion 
de lo inmaterial, particularizaci6n de lo genérico, pensamiento 
onirico, utilizacién de simbolos (rosas, palomas, golondrinas, 
campanas, etc.) resulta de la mayor importancia para situarse 
en capacidad de intuir climas apenas sugeridos. 

El examen de las formas expresivas en la poesia de Neruda 
revela ademas una tendencia manifiestamente marcada hacia 
los “prosaismos” lo cual le da a su lenguaje un tono de “poesia 
prosificada” o “prosa poetizada”. Si <La gloria de don Ra- 
miro> se presentaba como un modelo de “voluntad de estilo”, 
la poesia de Neruda aparece, por el contrario, como un empeno 
deliberado de poetizar sin “forma obstinada”. Mas, he aqui que 
si la “voluntad de estilo” es rasgo caracterizador de toda una 
época, la poesia sin “forma obstinada” eS a su vez el indice 
formal genérico del periodo que sucede al anterior. Asi, Pablo 
Neruda con su peculiarisimo mundo individual no es mas que 
una incidencia dentro de la hora angustiada en que le toca vivir. 

Algo distinto es el enfoque del otro te6rico de la critica es- 
tilfstica en Espana quien desde hace anos vié su fama consa- 
grada particularmente con sus estudios sobre Géngora.’® En el 
momento sdlo queremos referirnos a su mas reciente obra 
«Poesia espaifola: ensayo de métodos y limites estilfsticos>'® 
en que el autor plantea claramente el problema de la estilistica 
como método de critica literaria y propone el estudio de los 
seis mayores poetas del Siglo de Oro espanol como posible 
realizacién del método., Desde sus primeras p4ginas declara el 
autor que no existe ni puede existir propiamente una técnica 
estilistica de posible aprendizaje, pues el impulso inicial del 
ataque estilfstico es “un afortunado salto”, “una intuicién”, que 
descansa en un acto “querencioso” o de “amor”. Por tanto, la 
estética teorizante asi como el trabajo catalogador de recursos 
estilfsticos no constituyen de por si, de ninguna manera, una 
soluci6n al problema. Y es este salto “ciego” y “oscuro” frente 
a la unicidad de la obra de arte lo que determina lo inasequible 
del ideal y lo que a su vez marca los limites de la Estilfstica 
como procedimiento cientifico de analisis literario, Habr4, 
asi, no una técnica estilistica sino tantas cuantas obras de arte 
vayamos a examinar, Lo importante sera, por consiguiente, en 
cada caso, la seleccion adecuada, a base del dictamen de la 
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intuicién, del rasgo de estilo que ha de explicar la obra de 
arte,” 

En su propio anhelo teorizante el profesor Alonso trata de 
fijar lo que serian las bases lingiiisticas del método y para ello 
recurre a ciertos conceptos de Saussure como los de “signo”, 
“significante” y “significado” que aquél utiliza con algunas 
modificaciones, El “significante” sera, por ejemplo, no sélo la 
palabra como unidad léxica segtin Saussure, sino también unida- 
des mas breves 0 menos tangibles como silabas, vocales, con- 
sonantes, acentos, variaciones tonales, etc., como también uni- 
dades mas largas como un verso, una estrofa 0 todo un poema. 
En cuanto a los conceptos de “forma exterior” y “forma inte- 
rior”, el primero consistira en buscar la relacién de “signifi- 
cante” hacia “significado” y el segundo por el contrario en ha- 
llar la relacién en sentido contrario, es decir, del “significado” 
hacia el “significante”. Segtn el autor, la tarea central de la 
Estilistica seria no solamente la fijacién de la “forma exte- 
rior”, sino la de la “forma interior” de la obra de arte ya que 
ello revelaria la manera como el “momento de la plasmaci6én 
interna del significado” encuentra su ajuste en un “significante”, 
De la misma manera, es de Suma importancia lo que el critico 
llama las varias maneras del conocimiento de la obra de arte 
siendo la primera de ellas la del lector. Esta consistirfa en 
una “intuici6n totalizadora, que, iluminada por la lectura, viene 
como a reproducir la intuicién totalizadora que di6é origen a la 
obra misma, es decir, la de su autor”. 21 El segundo conoci- 
miento de la obra o sea el del critico viene a cumplir si se 
quiere una funci6n social, pues es de tipo valorativo y esta en- 
caminado pedagégicamente a servir de guia a multitud de lec- 
tores, El tercer conocimiento de la obra de arte es la tarea de 
la Estilistica y' aspira a obtener un conocimiento cientifico de 
ella, desde luego con las limitaciones apuntadas, tratando de 
buscar el vinculo exacto entre “significante” y “significado”. 

Si, como hemos podido observar, el profesor Alonso en el 
plano de los principios teédricos por él mismo expuestos duda 
de la posibilidad de constituir de una manera segura la ciencia 
de la literatura, en el terreno propiamente de las realizaciones 
criticas marcha con paso cierto y revelador. Tales son los 
seis estudios incorporados en la obra que comentamos. En 
ellos, su certera intuicidén, que lo conduce a una fina seleccién 
y andlisis de rasgos estilfsticos caracteristicos, le permite 
adentrarse al fondo mismo de la obra. Resulta iluminador el 
pasar revista rApida a sus enfoques criticos y hallazgos exe- 
géticos. Para Garcilaso, el autor encuentra en los efectos 
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actsticos del lenguaje (“acentos, vocales, consonantes, prece- 
sién 0 posposicién de vocablos, acentuaci6n de los versos, pro- 
longacién o contraste en versos sucesivos, tipos acentuales, 
encabalgamiento Aspero, encabalgamiento suave, no encabalga- 
miento”**), como parte integrante del “significante”, el secreto 
de la intima vinculaci6n con el “significado” en donde lo fonético 
queda fundido con lo espiritual. En el <Polifemo>> de G6ngora 
el entrecruzamiento de los temas “belleza” y “amor” encarna- 
dos en Galatea y Polifemo, el primero sereno y el segundo vio- 
lento, nos da la ténica de su tensién estética. De la oposicién 
de estos dos elementos a lo largo de todo el poema se produce 
el claroscuro que define la época del barroco, Para Fray Luis 
lo caracterizador estilistico se encuentra en el juego interes- 
tréfico que produce un ritmo climatico-anticlimatico. Aunque 
con claros antecedentes en sus modelos latinos, este procedi- 
miento al pasar por el filtro intuitivo y selectivo del poeta en el 
acto mismo de la creacién poética, cristaliza en inefable plas- 
macion que irradia el sentir intimo del poeta. La alternancia 
de lo armO6nico y lo inarménico constituye, pues, esta vez, el 
vinculo entre “significante” y “significado”. Para San Juan de 
la Cruz, por el contrario, el secreto de su misteriosa creacién 
se halla en “las relaciones de verbo, sustantivo y adjetivo en la 
economia del sistema de su habla’. x8 El traslado de la via pur- 
gativa a la iluminativa en este mistico estard en relacién con 
las alternancias de sequedad y de exuberancia en su propio es- 
tilo. Lope de Vega, “contradiccién humana”, multiple en sus 
facetas, es simbolo del Barroco él mismo, en su afan de encon- 
trar la expresi6n adecuada a su desasosiego vital. La labor del 
critico se reduce, en este caso, a mostrarnos su manera cul- 
tista en los versos de tradici6n petrarquista, particularmente 
con sus férmulas plurimembres, En Quevedo, el examen del 
vocabulario y de sus imagenes nos revela un arte en perma- 
nente trance de “erupcién” que corresponde a la desmesura de 
la personalidad moral de Quevedo. La impresién que nos pro- 
duce es la de un “desgarr6én afectivo” que para manifestarse 
rompe todos los valores estéticos tradicionales, 

En un terreno diferente se coloca el profesor Joaquin Ca- 
salduero quien con su labor critica de los iltimos anos ha tra- 
tado de penetrar hondamente en la esencia de las formas artis- 
ticas y psicologicas del Barroco espanol. Aunque con ensayos 
diversos se ha ocupado de obras y autores distintos del Siglo de 
Oro espanol,”* queremos referirnos especialmente a sus obras 
sobre Miguel de Cervantes, Su primera publicaci6n importante 
al respecto fué el articulo aparecido en la «Revista de filologia 
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hispanica>> con el titulo de ‘La composicién de «<E] ingenioso 
hidalgo don Quijote de la Mancha>> (1606-1615)’ que luego se 
constituy6 en libro con el nombre de <Sentido y forma del 
‘Quijote’>.*° Han aparecido, ademas, <Sentido y forma de las 
‘Novelas ejemplares’>, <<Sentido y forma de ‘Los trabajos de 
Persiles y Sigismunda’>, y <Sentido y forma del teatro de 
Cervantes>, 

Si Casalduero se exime de hacer pronunciamientos tedricos 
sobre su propio método de critica literaria, podriamos, sin 
embargo, extraer de ella un cuerpo teérico de doctrina estética 
sobre la concepci6én del Barroco. En realidad, su exégesis de 
Cervantes implica el postulado de que este autor se halla in- 
merso en el signo espiritual del Barroco.** Su actitud de crf- 
tico literario presupone, ademas, la posicién idealégica de que 
el Barroco espafiol es un resultado de la Contrarreforma.?’ 
Este punto de vista sittiia, desde luego, el elemento religioso en 
el centro de la efervescencia barroca y se halla presente como 
tesis fundamental en su critica de Cervantes particularmente 
en <<Las novelas ejemplares> y en el <Persiles y Sigismun- 
da>>, Para las primeras los conceptos teoldgicos de “Arbol del 
bien y del mal”, “pecado original”, “pecado de la sangre”, “gra- 
cia divina”, “redenci6n”, etc. son basicos y suponen en el plano 
de las realizaciones éticas la heroicidad del hombre para con- 
quistar la vida eterna. ‘E] licenciado vidriera’ y ‘La fuerza de 
la sangre’ serfan propiamente las novelas del pecado original y 
el ‘Celoso extremeno’ y ‘La ilustre fregona’ las de la virtud y 
libertad. Estas cuatro novelas constituirian, de esa manera, la 
historia teol6gica del hombre. En el <<Persiles y Sigismunda> 
Casalduero ve también la historia misma del hombre en un 
sentido religioso: “En<<Los trabajos de Persiles y Sigismunda: 
historia setentrional>, hallamos la experiencia completa y 
madura de la historia del hombre —la historia de la vida”? 
Las aventuras todas giran alrededor de una pareja amorosa que 
através de multitud de dificultades logra alcanzar finalmente 
el perfecto estado del santo matrimonio con la bendicién del 
mismo papa. 

Planteado asi el problema, estariamos frente a lo que pudié- 
ramos llamar el “sentido” del barroco que constituye a su vez 
uno de los miembros de la expresién “bipolar” con que Casal- 
duero intitula sus ensayos sobre Cervantes, Al otro extremo 
de la f6rmula bimembre se encuentra el concepto de “forma” 
que encierra todo el mundo de las representaciones plasticas. 
El problema para el critico serd entonces el descubrir la ma- 
nera como el material artistico se halla organizado en formas 
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puramente barrocas, En este terreno Casalduero formula como 
principios directivos los de “estructura” y “ritmo”. El papel 
de la intuicién sera, en este caso, guiar al critico en el descu- 
brimiento de la ordenacién estructural y ritmica de la obra 
senalando la interrelacién de las partes con el todo y viceversa. 
La primera parte del <Quijote>, por ejemplo, segin la edicién 
“princeps” de 1605, muestra, en apariencia una desproporcio- 
nada divisién en cuatro partes. Para Casalduero esta despro- 
porcién no es sino una evidencia mds de la unidad orgdnica del 
<Quijote>-, desde luego con intencién barroca, La tercera di- 
visién (capitulos XV al XXVII) abarca mds o menos tantos capi- 
tulos como las dos primeras (capitulos I-VIII y IX al XIV), y la 
cuarta (capitulos XXVIII al LII) tantos como las tres primeras. 

De todo esto deduce él que aunque el eje mecanico del <Qui- 
jote> esta en el centro de la novela, dicho centro no coincide 
con el eje orgdnico o espiritual. La composici6én renacentista 
que marca una distribucién pausada y eScandida es reemplazada 
barrocamente por “un ritmo cuya periodicidad se mide con la 
marcha de los astros”.”® Las cuatro partes resultan ser como 
cuatro escalones de una cascada a lo cual se anade la idea de la 
composici6n circular. En <Las novelas ejemplares> las doce 
novelas hay que considerarlas como formando un todo estructu- 
rado entre la primera la ‘Gitanilla’ y la ultima el ‘Coloquio de 
los perros’. La agrupacién tematica esta por su parte, inte- 
grada dentro del organismo total distribuida en cuatro divi- 
siones que constituyen respectivamente el mundo ideal, el del 
pecado original, el de la virtud y la libertad, y el social. Asi 
mismo, segin Casalduero, se encuentran correspondencias 
compensatorias entre la primera novela y la Ultima, la segunda 
y la penultima y asi sucesivamente, existiendo, ademis, con- 
trastes, fuerzas en tensidn, correspondencias dentro de los 
grupos citados, etc. A este arreglo estructural y tematico ha- 
bria que agregar el concepto de ritmo que unas veces adquiere 
la forma de ritmo binario, otras veces ternario o cuaternario. 
En el <Persiles y Sigismunda> entra, asi mismo, el estudio de 
las relaciones de las partes con el todo, indispensable para la 
captacion plena del sentido de la obra: “Este estudio se propo- 
ne mostrar la posibilidad de establecer una relaci6én entre cada 
uno de los diferentes episodios de la novela, y una vez estable- 
cida esta organica relacién aparece la plenitud de su sentido, y 
la abarcamos en su totalidad”.*° La obra se desarrolla, ade- 
mas, en una serie de contrastes esencialmente barrocos y de 
ritmos binarios, A la zona de la oscuridad situada en las islas 
septentrionales corresponde el mundo de la variedad y el 
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desorden y en un terreno religioso el del pecado original. Por 
su parte a la zona de lo luminoso situada en los paises meri- 
dionales corresponde el mundo de la unidad y el orden junta- 
mente con el concepto religioso de la redenci6én y la salvaci6n. 
Finalmente, en el teatro, estudia el juego estructural y ritmico 
de unas partes con otras y con el todo. Sefiala un ritmo tem4- 
tico para las ocho comedias que divide en dos grupos de a cua- 
tro de los cuales el primero representa el plano heroico en 
tanto que el segundo nos conduce al mundo de lo social con sus 
aspectos de lo cémico y lo burlesco. Para Casalduero los dos 
polos espirituales del barroco espanol se encuentran plenamente 
realizados en las comedias deCervantes con los personajes de 
el “santo” y el “actor”. El estudio del arte cervantino permite, 
a su vez, a Casalduero hacer una clasificacién, desde luego 
nada sistematica y totalmente fragmentaria, de las formas 
plasticas de este autor en categorias que en orden de sucesi6n 
en el tiempo corresponden al Gético, el Renacimiento, el pri- 
mer Barroco, el segundo Barroco y un ultimo Barroco que con- 
duce al Rococé. 

El poeta Pedro Salinas** con sus dos libros <Jorge Manri- 
que o tradicién y originalidad> y <La poesia de Rubén Dario»? 
queda incorporado de lleno, a nuestro modo de ver, dentro de la 
corriente de la critica estilistica, Su misma ‘condicion de 
creador le permitira realizar su tarea con especial fruicién 
estética. Aunque no de una manera categ6érica y definitiva, 
Salinas plantea mas 0 menos explicitamente lo que puede con- 
siderarse su propio credo de critica literaria, Podemos ad- 
vertir, desde luego, fase negativa en su posicién consciente de 
critico y otra positiva. La primera se halla consignada princi- 
palmente en el primero de los libros citados y consiste en de- 
sentenderse casi doctrinariamente de los procedimientos un 
tanto externos de la tradicional critica positiva. Silas ‘Coplas 
de Jorge Manrique’ presentan un problema de tradici6n, no es 
precisamente en el penoso y poco convincente rastrear de in- 
fluencias y fuentes literarias donde hay que buscar la soluci6n. 
En realidad, el afanoso puntualizar de las fuentes de un autor 
que ocupa a tantos criticos bien intencionados, no hace sino 
arrancar notas de reproche a este critico- poeta interesado en 
llegar a la fuente misma de la creacién poética.** Por el con- 
trario, la tarea esta en averiguar cémo este poema elaborado 
con formulas estilisticas trilladas logra impresionarnos con 
los aleteos de la mds sublime poesia de donde brota perenne y 
misterioso un halito de frescura y de serenidad. El critico 
Salinas encuentra el secreto de esta virtud inmanente en una 
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misteriosa ley organizadora que integra y ordena en forma 
nueva elementos formales y tem&ticos que constituian el patri- 
monio retérico de la época: “Pero una misteriosa ley organi- 
zadora de todo eso, tan comin, una genial inventiva de ordena- 
cién, toca, como una varita magica, los vocablos, las frases 
ordinarias, y el todo que ellos forman, el poema, aparece como 
novedad virginal e intacta, como nueva, nunca vista realidad” a 
En el estudio particularizado de estrofa tras estrofa, vamos 
asistiendo paulatinamente a la reconstrucci6n de este organis- 
mo unitario que a la postre nos sitia en las profundidades mas 
hondas de la experiencia estética. De este sondeo por parte del 
critico resulta que la misteriosa ley organizadora se encuentra 
en una peculiar integraciédn de los grandes temas literarios 
medievales: menosprecio del mundo, fortuna, paso del tiempo 
(“ubi sunt”), muerte. Y asi, las ‘Coplas’ no son otra cosa que 
una verdadera “constelaci6n de temas”: “Los grandes y pon- 
derosos lugares comunes se enlazan, como por la mano, y cer- 
can el alma del lector como un corro, que se mueve con noble 
y melanc6élico ritmo, girando lentamente alrededor suyo, en un 
poético juego de trascendencias”.*® El procedimiento negativo 
de eliminacién supone, como hemos podido observarlo, una 
afirmaci6n positiva que en Salinas viene a traducirse en otros 
términos enir de lo externo de la obra de arte a su constituci6n 
interna, En esta busqueda sistematica de lo “interno” interesa 
de manera especial la fijacién del tema de una obra o de un 
autor. Asi lo declarara el mismo critico en forma programé- 
tica en su libro sobre Rubén Dario: 


Se me figura la funcién mas deseable del estudio de un 
poeta la delicada discriminaci6n de su tema, su cuida- 
dosa separaci6én de los temas segundos, o subtemas; el 
precisar el curso que sigue, a través de la obra, re- 
solver las contradicciones aparentes que velan su pre- 
sencia, llegando por fin a la visién del creador entero 
y verdadero, salvada de mutilaciones y limpia de des- 
enfoques, ** 


Si en el plano de la caracterizaci6n tematica Salinas encontré 
ser las ‘Coplas’ una “constelacién de temas”, en la poesia de 
Rubén Dario descubre que el tema literario propiamente dicho 
esta intimamente vinculado al tema vital el cual se halla pre- 
sente en toda la obra manifestandose en formas diversas. Este 
no es otro que el tema “erdético” que en su impulso inicial tra- 
duce el instinto puramente sensual, a veces categéricamente 
animal incapaz de posarse sobre la amada unica. Viene luego 
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un afan deshumanizador en que el poeta canta a la celeste carne 
de mujer. En un sucesivo grado de estilizacién el tema erético 
entra en el plano de la cultura y el poeta utiliza simbolos mito- 
légicos como el de Afrodita, el Centauro y el Cisne que han de 
dar expresi6n a sus {ntimos ardores en el plano de las repre- 
sentaciones culturales, Los temas secundarios del “paisaje 
ex6tico” y la “fiesta galante” estan desde luego subordinados al 
tema erdético y traen a su poesia una nota cargada de experien- 
cias culturales. 

El profesor Américo Castro con su reciente libro <Espana 
en su historia>*"’nos presenta un sistema de critica literaria 
que se halla, sin embargo, subordinado al tema contral de su 
libro consistente en descubrir la “forma de vida” hispAnica que 
a su vez determin6o una peculiar estructura espiritual y fijé una 
manera especial de comportamiento. Las obras de arte litera- 
rias como formas especificas de cultura cristalizan esta “forma 
de vida” y ésta, a su vez, las condiciona estilisticamente en 
cuanto a forma y contenido. Partiendo del hecho histérico de 
que a los espanoles les tocé vivir en una interrelacién de cul- 
turas, éstos acabaron por incorporar a su caracteristica fiso- 
nomia psicolégica formas de vida que pertenecian a la cultura 
islamica. Por su parte la forma de vida isl4amica consiste en 
lo que el profesor Castro llama el “integralismo de vida” o 
sea, la fusi6n del mundo alrededor con las propias manifesta- 
ciones del vivir personal. Hay alli una manera de integracién 
que elimina las barreras entre el yo y el no-yo, entre el llama- 
do mundo de la realidad externa y el mundo de la conciencia in- 
dividual. En la obra artistica, y en nuestro caso en la obra li- 
teraria, hay una incorporacién de las propias experiencias 
vitales del autor en un estilo que abarca al mismo tiempo lo 
sublime y lo bajo, lo general y lo individual, lo humano y lo 
divino, lo intimo y lo externo. El «<Poema del Cid», por ejem- 
plo, fuera de su historicismo que no es otra cosa que una ma- 
nera de integralismo, puede denominarsele un poema centauri- 
co. Enel verso “estas son las nuevas del Mio Cid”, el vocablo 
“nuevas” se refiere al mismo tiempo no s6lo a lo que tiene 
calidad de nuevo y de hechos famosos, sino también a lo que 
acaba de ser relatado, esto es, al relato mismo. Esto repre- 
senta una fusién extrana de categorias conceptuales diversas 
que no responden en ninguna manera a las clasificaciones tra- 
dicionales de los textos de literatura. Se encuentra al mismo 
tiempo en el <Cantar-- lo que pudiéramos Hamar lo poético y lo 
prosaico y que corresponden a lo que conscientemente ha sido 
creado por el autor y a lo que, por otra parte, constituye parte 
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de su vivir personal. Hay, pues, una fusién extrana entre lo 
puramente artistico y lo personal humano. Lo que se ha llama- 
do “primitivismo” en Gonzalo de Berceo es simplemente su 
integralismo de vida que incorpora a la obra de arte sus pro- 
pias experiencias vitales. Los <Milagros de Nuestra Senora>a 
pesar desu manifiesta esencia cristiana est4n concebidos desde 
un punto de vista islamico. Alli la propia persona del poeta al 
penetrar en el hilo de la narracién hace que la obra aparezca 
como haciéndose de dentro hacia afuera. El <Libro del buen 
amor> es otro ejemplo de “poema contaurico” para el profesor 
Castro. En vez de ser la obra una continuada peregrinacién del 
amor mundano hacia el amor de Dios, presenta una constante 
alternancia de lo secular y lo sobrenatural, lo terrenal y lo 
celestial, el desborde de las pasiones y la regulacién moral de 
la conducta. La esencia estilistica de este Poema es, pues, 
esta extrana fusiédn de adoctrinaci6n moral y de afirmacion 
epicirea del amor,*® Asi mismo, otras obras de la literatura 
medieval espafiola y catalana participan del mismo rasgo de 
“integralismo” que el profesor Castro se detiene a examinar, 
entre otras el <<Libre de Amich e Amat> y las <Cantigas de 
Alfonso el Sabio>. 

Al lanzar una mirada de conjunto sobre la obra critica de 
los autores que acabamos de estudiar, saltan a la vista una 
serie de supuestos comunes al mismo tiempo que de aspectos 
diferenciadores, Es evidente que todos ellos coinciden en con- 
siderar la obra de arte como una criatura artistica cuya vir- 
tualidad reside en su capacidad de provocar experiencias esté- 
ticas. La misi6n de la critica segin estos autores sera enton- 
ces el revivir 0 recrear esta experiencia en su mas hondo y 
pleno significado.*® La realizacién de esta labor se cumple, a 
Su vez, dentro de dos coordenadas de signo diverso. La una 
“variable” que se polariza segin los dictados de la intuicidén, *° 
La otra que podemos denominar “condicionada” y se halla de- 
marcada por los procedimientos de orden cientifico que se 
adopten en cada caso particular. La primera seria, segin Da- 
maso Alonso, el salto “ciego” y afortunado que permite acer- 
carse a la “fortaleza interior”. La segunda, la sistematizaci6n 
y ordenaci6n de los datos encaminados a darle validez objetiva 
al hallazgo de la intuicion. *) Sélo de la fusion de las dos surge 
reveladora la obra de critica que es en si misma una estructura 
sabiamente concebida. Las dos coordenadas al encontrarse en 
mutua interrelacion y acomodamiento produce especificos es- 
tilos de critica. La critica de los cinco espanoles aqui conside- 
rados son cinco estilos de critica estilfstica. Para Amado 
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Alonso, la obra de arte como “sistema expresivo” requiere que 
se llegue a ella en una serie de planos estratificados que in- 
cluyen a la vez los efectos actsticos del lenguaje, las extructu- 
ras sintacticas, los complejos de significados, la elaboraci6én 
imaginistica. A la postre la interrelacién de estos varios 
planos nos senalan un todo unitario e integrado.* Damaso 
Alonso a través de rasgos estilisticos funcionales en cada obra 
se lanza a la conquista de la “forma interior” 8 que no es otra 
cosa que la misma experiencia estética en su virginal recrea- 
cidn, Joaquin Casalduero con su énfasis en la estructura y 
ritmo de las formas plasticas construye en cada caso un edifi- 
cio de arquitectura esencial.** Pedro Salinas con la bisqueda 
del tema se remonta al primigenio impulso creador.*® Américo 
Castro al examinar “formas de vida” sénala la manera como 
han cristalizado en la obra de arte convirtiéndose en caracte- 
risticas funcionales de la misma, Mas todas estas técnicas y 
maneras de enfoque apuntan en definitiva en la misma direcci6n: 

la explicacién de la obra de arte en su inmanente y potencial 
virtud recreadora. La labor de la critica asi planteada bordea 
los limites mismos de la creaci6n poética, ya que la “recrea- 
cidn” es en el fondo un problema de “creaci6n”. Esto explica 
el que al menos dos de nuestros criticos, Damaso Alonso y 
Pedro Salinas, ocupen un lugar de preeminencia en la poesia 
espanola contempordnea. Al mismo tiempo sugiere este as- 
pecto el problema del estilo en la propia critica literaria que 
indudablemente tiende a abandonar el tono conceptualista de la 
prosa esencialmente didactica, para cargarse él mismo de 
sugerencias afectivas. Al tratar de recrear experiencias esté- 
ticas el lenguaje se tine de peculiar expresividad y los vocablos 
cobran su virtud dindmica dentro del potencial semantico de 
que estan dotados. Leer la critica de Damaso Alonso y Pedro 
Salinas resulta una doble experiencia estética: la de la “re- 
creaci6én” del poema primitivo y la “creada” en virtud del len- 
guaje del autor. En cuanto al afan de dar validez cientifica a la 
critica asi realizada la lingiiistica viene a presentar un apoyo 
decidido. La nueva critica estilistica al surgir de la ciencia del 
lenguaje sigue encontrando en ella su mas genuina inspiraci6n. 

Ella presta su concurso en cuanto a principios tedricos,*° mé- 
todos y adecuado entrenamiento. El lingiifsta por su condici6n 
de conocedor a fondo de los fendmenos del lenguaje puede des- 
cubrir todos los resortes operantes en el dominio de las pala- 
bras. De ahi que Amado Alonso y Damaso Alonso construyan la 
armazon tedrica de su critica estilistica a base de conceptos 
estrictamente lingiifsticos, y esto explica, asi mismo, el que 
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tres de nuestros criticos sean al mismo tiempo lingiiistas de 
severa formaci6on cientifica. 

Es preciso observar, por ultimo, otra nota de comtun afini- 
dad en nuestros cinco criticos: el trascender los limites de la 
obra de arte para presentar una perspectiva de época. Con 
Amado Alonso nos adentramos en la atmdésfera de dos épocas 
bien definidas: la del modernismo y la subsiguiente de anar- 
quia y rebeldia angustiada cuyo signo atin berdura en la hora 
presente. Damaso Alonso nos da una visi6n particularizada y 
de conjunto del Siglo de Oro espanol. Con Joaquin Casalduero 
penetramos en las formas del Barroco en general. Con Pedro 
Salinas obtenemos una peculiar visi6n del problema del cruce 
de “tradicién y originalidad” situado en el siglo XV. Américo 
Castro nos da una formula para comprender la lejana Edad 
Media espanola en su conjunto. 

Todo un programa de accién se desprende de la critica es- 
paola contempordnea: la critica estilistica del futuro debe 
realizarse por “lingiistas- -poetas”, o lingiifstas que como Ama- 
do Alonso estén al menos dotados de aguda sensibilidad artis- 
tica, o “pnoetas-linguistas”, es decir, que como Damaso Alonso 
anadan a su condicién de creadores la disciplina formativa del 
filélogo. 


1. Para una descripcién de lo esencial de su método critico, véase 
Manuel Holguin, <<Marcelino Mendéndez Pelayo’s theory of art, aesthet- 
ics, and criticism~ (University of California publications in modern 
philology, XXVIII, no, 6) Berkeley, 1950, pags. 333-358. 

2. Por lo demas el riguroso enfoque de su critica filolégica no ha sido 
de ninguna manera incompatible con la explicacién psicolégica de los 
fendmenos puramente linguisticos. Véase la referencia de Spitzer en 
‘Why does language change?’, <<Modern language quarterly>, IV (1943), 
421. 

3. Buenos Aires, 1942. 

4. Ibid., pags. 51-90. 

5. La caracteriza cién estilistica de todo un periodo oO movimiento lite- 
rario aunque de gran importancia para el estudio de la literatura se 
considera, sin embargo, como tarea de dificil realizacién. Véase al 
respecto Wellek and Warren, <Theory of literature>-, New York, 1949, 
pag. 189, 

6. Muchos otros ensayos de marcada tendencia estilistica abarca la 
obra de Menéndez Pidal. Véanse entre otros ‘Poesia popular y poesia 
tradicional en la literatura espanola’ y ‘Los origenes del Romancero’ 
en <Los romances de América y otros estudios>», Buenos Aires, 1939. 
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7. ‘La investigaci6n estilfstica en las literaturas romanicas: resena 
bibliogrdfica’ en <Jntroducci6n a la estilistica romance>, Buenos Aires 
(1942), pags. 153-216; ‘Nuevas investigaciones estilisticas en las litera- 
turas romanicas (1932-1945)’ en <<Boletin del Institto de Filologia de la 
Universidad de Chile>, IV (1944-1946), pags. 8-77. Consiltese, asi mis- 
mo, la seccién dedicada a la ‘Estilistica’ en el <<Manual de bib! iografia 
de la literatura espanola>> por Homero Seris, Syracuse, 1948, pags. 398- 
409. 

8. Tendencias que corresponden en términos generales a los progra- 
mas de los dos fundadores de la estilistica, el suizo Charles Bally y el 
aleman Karl Vossler. El primero quien con su <Traité de stylistique 
frangaise> (1909) se ocupa de las formas expresivas del. lenguaje en 
cuanto van cargadas de un contenido emocional (“faits d’expression . 
langage organisé au point de vue de leur contenue affectif” [p4g. 16]). 
el segundo quien, a su vez, basado en la filosofia estética de Croce re 
fine la materia lingifstica como un acto de creaci6n artistica individual. 
Leo Spitzer por la via de Vossier ha sido un eslabén importante en la 
historia de la Estilistica con sus ya consagrados estudics estilfsticos. 

9. Es esta preocupaci6n de permanecer en un plano objetivo la que ha 
llevado al profesor Leo Spitzer a formular los principios cientificos del 
método que, segiin él, son afines a los que guian las investigaciones pu- 
ramente filolégicas. Tal es su concepto del “philological circle” aplica- 
do al campo de la literatura en <Linguistics and literary history~>, 
Princeton, 1948, pag. 19. 

10. Tales, por lo menos, como se vera mas en detalle en otro Sitio, el 
sentir de criticos como Damaso Alonso, Charles Bruneau, por su parte, 
propone la constitucion de una critica estilfstica de tipo estrictamente 
cientitico a base del estudio diacrénico de rasgos estilisticos en ‘La 
Stylistique’, <Romance philology>, V (1951), pags. 1-14. 

11. La situacién hasido muy otra en otros pafses de la Romania comoen 
Francia del cual afirma el profesor Hatzfeld: “Until now interest in 
stylistic criticism, unfortunately, has been stronger in other countries 
than in France,” en <<Yale French studies-~, II (1949), pag. 69. También 
Marcel Cressot: “La renaissance des études de frangais que nous at- 
tendons tous exige un esprit nouveau et une méthode décidée,” en «Le 
Style et ses techniques~-, Paris, 1947, pag. vii. 

12. Amado Alonso murié en Arlington, Mass., en mayo de 1952. Su bi- 
bliografia se halla en buena parte recogida en «Bibliografia de Amado 
Alonso; homenaje de sus discipulos>, Buenos Aires, 1946. Algunos de 
sus estudios estilisticos mds importantes publicados en revistas diver- 
sas ha sido recopilados en <Estudios lingiiisticos>, Madrid, 1951, pags. 
151-287. 

13. <<Modern language notes>>, LVII, pags. 489-496. 

14. Pdgs. 7-15. 

15. ‘Introduccién’, pag. 11. 

16. En la misma medida en que la prosa de Valle-Inclan lo fué en Es- 
pana, 

Nowebag.ols. 

18, Entre otros su ‘Prélogo’a las <<Soledades>> editadas por él en 1927, 
‘Alusi6n . elusién en la poesia de Géngora,’ <Revista de Occidente~ 
(1928), pags. 177-202 y «La lengua poética de Géngora>-, Madrid, 1935. 
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19. Madrid, 1950. . 
20. Esta posicién se halla un poco modificada en su nuevo libro escrito 


en colaboracién con Carlos Bousono, <Seis calas en la expresion lite- 
raria espanola>>, Madrid, 1951, en el cual se propone estudiar una for- 
mula de estilo (en este caso la de las “pluralidades”) en forma extensiva 
diacrénica y sincrénicamente. Su propésito queda expresado asi: “Quiero 
mostrar en estas lineas cémo un gran sector de la materia literaria 
puede organizarse cientificamente con absoluta coherencia, con la pre- 
cision de un sistema matematico”, en <Seis calas>>, pAg. 47. 

21. Pag. 34. 

22. Pag. 435. 

23. Pag. 440. 

24. Entre otros <<Contribuci6n al estudio del tema de Don Juan en el 
teatro espanol>>, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 1938. 

25. <<Sentido y forma del ‘Quijote’, Madrid, 1949, <Sentido y forma de 
las ‘Novelas ejemplares’>, Buenos Aires, 1943, <<Sentido y forma de los 
‘Trabajos de Persiles y Sigismunda’>, Buenos Aires, 1947, <Sentido y 
forma del teatro de Cervantes», Madrid, 1951. 

26. El profesor Américo Castro situ6é por el contrario a Cervantes en 
un plano esencialmente humanistico con su libro <El pensamiento de 
Cervantes>, Madrid, 192. 

27. Yael profesor Helmut Hatzfeld en 1927 con su <Don Quixote als 
Sprachkunstwerk>> habia dado por sentado el barroquismo de Cervantes 
que él atribuia al espritu de la Contrarreforma. Lo mismo Marcel Ba- 
taillon enun plano ideolégico en su <Erasme et l’Espagne>, Paris, 1937. 
28. Pag. 14. 

29. Pag. 20. 

30. Pag. 43. 

31. Pedro Salinas murié en diciembre de 1951 en la ciudad de Boston, 
Mass, 

32. <<Jorge Manrique o tradici6én y originalidad», Buenos Aires, 1947, 
y <La poesfa de Rubén Dario», Buenos Aires, 1948. 

33. “No quiero referirme a las famosas ‘influencias’, a los igualmente 
famosos ‘precursores’, ni mucho menos a las ‘fuentes’, adormideras de 
tantas labores criticas bien intencionadas, y que durante muchos anos 
han suplantado el objeto verdadero del estudio de la literatura”, en 
«Jorge Manrique>, pag. 115. 


34. P4g. 138, 
35. Pag, 149. 
36. Pag. 151. 


37, <<Espafa en su historia: Cristianos, Moros y Judfos», Buenos 
Aires, 1948. 

38. Véase también su articulo mds reciente ‘El «Libro del buen amor> 
Ae an oe de Hita’, <Comparative literature--, IV (1952), pags. 
39. Esta manera de concebir la critica literaria es un eco de concep- 
ciones filoséficas que han proclamado la “experiencia” (“Erlebnis”) 
como la forma mas honda de conocimiento, Para Dilthey la expresién 
literaria no es mas que una forma de cristalizacién de esta experiencia 
y la funci6n de la critica seria revivirla: “On the basis of this projection 
[ ‘transference’ of the subject’s own self into a given complex of expres- 
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sions], this transposition, arises the highest form in which the totality 
of mental life can operate in understanding — that of reproducing or re- 
living (das ‘nachbilden oder Nacherleben’),” en ‘Selected passages from 
Wilhelm Dilthey’ del libro <Wilhelm Dilthey: an introduction por H. 
A. Hodges, New York, 1944. 

40. La comprensi6n de la obra de arte a base de la intuicién es también 
un concepto diltheyano que adquiere validez hermenéutica dentro de su 
sistema: “This inner relationship, which makes transposition possible, 
is therefore the presupposition of all hermeneutic rules. ...Understand- 
ing here can never be transmuted into rational comprehension”, op. Cite 
pag. 129. 

41. Lo que para Ddmaso Alonso constituye el aspecto cientifico del es- 
tudio de la literatura. 

42, Esta manera de proceder del profesor Amado Alonso en planos es- 
tratificados presenta una evidente afinidad con la serie de “normas” 
propuesta por Roman Ingarden en <Das literarische Kunstwerk>, Halle, 
1931, las cuales, a su vez, tienen en cuenta los procedimientos de la 
“Fenomenologia” de Husserl. 

43. La distincién entre “forma interna” y “forma externa” no pasa de 
ser un recurso de procedimiento, pues el significado final de la obra de 
arte supone una integracién inseparable de sus elementos externos e 
internos. 

44. Los conceptos de “estructura” y “ritmo” pertenecen fundamental- 
mente al mundo de las formas plasticas y muestran la influencia que 
libros como el de Oscar Walzel <<Gehalt und Gestalt im dichterischen 
Kunstwerk~-, Berlin-Neubabelsberg, 1923, han ejercido sobre la critica 
literaria. Para el periodo del Barroco es especialmente informativo en 
este sentido el articulo de R. Wellek, ‘The concept of the baroque in 
literary scholarship’, <Journal of aesthetics and art criticism>, V 
(1946), pags. 77-108. También la bibliografia critica del Barroco de 
Helmut Hatzfeld, <Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo>, IV (1948), pags. 
461-491. 

45. Como se ha observado mas arriba la busqueda del tema en Pedro 
Salinas es la forma que toma en él el proceso de recreaci6n de la expe- 
riencia estética. 

46. Ya se ha visto cOmo Ddamaso Alonso construye su sistema teérico a 
base de conceptos lingiiisticos de Saussure, Por su parte Amado Alonso 
al considerar la obra de arte como un “sistema expresivo” en el cual 
sus varios elementos provocan reacciones complementarias e integra- 
doras dentro del todo, esta aplicando a la critica literaria los conceptos 
de la lingtiistica estructural que han tenido singular acierto en la “fono- 
logia” de la escuela de Praga y la propiamente “gramAatica estructural” 
del danés Hjielmslev y sus discipulos. 


LES DEBUTS DE D’ANNUNZIO EN FRANCE 
ET LA QUESTION DE LA “RENAISSANCE LATINE” 


Giovanni Gullace 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse, N. Y.) 


Les débuts de d’Annunzio en France furent salués avec le 
plus grand enthousiasme. En 1892, lorsque 1’<Intrus>, traduit 
par Georges Hérelle, parut dans le <Temps>, le concert des 
éloges fut unanime: la critique officielle et le public furent 
d’accord pour saluer sans reserve le jeune écrivain dont le 
nom venait d’étre annoncé pour la premiére fois de l’autre cété 
des Alpes. Entre 1893 et 1896 parurent, toujours dans la tra- 
duction de Hérelle, <Episcopo et cie.*+, 1’<<Enfant de volupté>, 
le <Triomphe de la mort>, les <<Vierges aux rochers>, des 
nouvelles et des poésies. La <Revue de Paris» et la <Revue 
des Deux Mondes> accueillirent les ouvrages dannunziens avec 
un intérét tout particulier et Calmann-Lévy s’empressa de les 
publier en volume aussit6ét aprés leur parution dans l’un des 
deux grands périodiques. La presse littéraire s’intéressa vive- 
ment au nouvel astre, et au bout de deux ou trois ans d’Annunzio 
se vit, comme par miracle, au sommet de sa gloire littéraire 4 
Vétranger. Le public dévorait ses prémices, ou s’étalaient, 
dans un style brillant et coloré, un lyrisme un peu sombre, une 
sensualité ardente et raffinée. Eugéne-Melchior de Vogié, 
Gaston Deschamps, René Doumic et d’autres éminents critiques 
furent immédiatement des siens. Lors de la publication du 
<<Triomphe de la mort>, en 1895, de Vogtlé saluait dans 1]’au- 
teur “un présage certain de Renaissance latine” et le présentait 
officiellement au public francais par ces mots: 


Imaginez du Baudelaire plus chaud, aussi grave, moins 
mystique; une impudeur effrénée, jamais vulgaire, et 
qui se fait pardonner par un accent d’antiquité si natu- 
rel, si peu suspect de pastiche, que ces pages semblent 
purifiées par un Kecul de vingt siécles, arrachées de 
quelque anthologie ot ellesreposaient entre les élégies 
de Tibulle et les <Tristes> d’Ovide.’ 


Avec la trilogie des “Romans de la rose” la révélation avait 
ete complete. “Des revues universitaires aux journaux du 
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boulevard —ecrit Ernest Tissot, dans la <Quinzaine> —de M. 
René Doumic 4 M. Jean Lorrain, il n’y eut qu’un mode—et ce 
fut le mode thébain— pour saluer le poéte nouveau”.? Le doux 
poison dannunzien avait opéré tout de suite des prodiges inat- 
tendus. Les lecteurs, dégotités depuis longtemps des brutalités 
de l’école naturaliste, se voyaient transportés par d’Annunzio 
dans une atmosphére de raffinement, d’élégance et de réve, qui 
les charmait, méme quand |’auteur étalait 4 leurs yeux, avec sa 
surprenante impudicité, tous les secrets de l’alcéve. Les fem- 
mes surtout en étaient enchantées, L’<<Enfant de volupté>-, en 
effet, valut 4 d’Annunzio un grand nombre de lettres féminines 
provenant de la France; et il semble que ces missives con- 
tenaient un point commun: toutes les Francaises se déclaraient 
soeurs de Maria Ferrés, la créature idéale qui, dans le roman, 
fait contraste a la beauté trop charnelle d’Elena Muti. 

Dans un article de souvenirs sur d’Annunzio et la Duse, 
paru dans les <Oeuvres libres>>, en 1947, Romain Rolland rap- 
pelle les débuts de l’auteur en France en ces termes: 


A peine est-il paru, habillé par Hérelle, son tailleur 
francais, qu’il fut le lion de Paris. A 1’<Enfant de 
volupté>, les femmes ouvrirent leurs réves, faute de 
pouvoir ouvrir leur lit. Et le plus beau de l’affaire fut 
qu’aussi bien les caillettes, les esthétes, le monde des 
“libertins” (au grand sens du XVII siécle, qui entend 
les libres de tous préjugés), le monde aussi des “bien- 
pensants” et des académiciens revendiqua l’homme au 
nom d’ange. L’aigre et funébre Doumic paraphrasait 
en chaire l’éloge du <<Triomphe de la mort>-. Chacun 
y trouva son compte, les hommes du plaisir et ceux de 
pénitence. Les deux revues rivales, la <Revue des 
Deux Mondes-> et la «Revue de Paris>-, se disputaient 
ses prémices. 


En Italie, au contraire, la critique avait été trés sévére 4 
son égard: il était regardé avec un certain agacement et une 
certaine antipathie, non seulement 4 cause de ses ouvrages, ou 
s’étale une hardiesse outrée, mais aussi 4 cause de sa vie pri- 
vée qui semblait un défi aux régles et aux conventions humaines 
les plus communes. L’<Intermezzo dirime>, ou il avait chanté 
toutes les voluptés de la chair avec la plus étonnante “démence 
aphrodisiaque”, avait fait éclater, en 1884, une bataille féroce 
autour de son nom; les critiques les plus célébres étaient des- 
cendus dans l’aréne contre le jeune poéte, et cette vaine logo- 
machie, A laquelle fut consacré unvolume intitulé «Alla ricerca 
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della verecondia>> (Rome, Sommaruga éd., 1884), avait déja créé 
un fort préjugé contre lui. Et fl lui fallut des années pour re- 
monter le courant, sans jamais arriver, cependant, a conquérir 
le grand public italien avec ses romans, Si sa moralité et la 
moralité de ses livres excitaient un sentiment d’aversion chez 
les lecteurs, son style et son orthographe les irritaient. Il 
écrivait, par exemple, “de le” au lieu de “delle”, “a le” au lieu 
de “alle”, etc.: cela n’était que de l’affectation agagante. Dans 
la traduction francaise ces supercheries n’apparaissent pas: 
tout ce qui est affectation stylistique a été éliminé par Hérelle, 
qui a toujours taché de franciser la phrase dannunzienne, mal- 
gré les Apres protestations de |’auteur. 

Il faut ajouter que, si ses romans rencontrérent plus de fa- 
veur en France qu’en Italie, c’est que la volupté effrénée et 
audacieuse qui s’y étale abondamment plaisait beaucoup au 
public parisien, trés raffiné et trés mondain. Mais elle cho- 
quait le public italien, plus conservateur et plus modeste. Par 
conséquent, aprés ses premiers triomphes, d’Annunzio semble 
avoir préféré le public francais au public italien. Dans une 
interview qu’il accorda — parait-il—a Diego Angeli et qui fut 
publiée dans le <Journal>, en 1895, voici ce que d’Annunzio dit 
a ce sujet: “Je dois avouer qu’a présent j’écris un peu pour la 
France. C’est leseul pays qui m’ait compris dans les moindres 
détails. Et je vous assure que quelquefois je serais presque 
tenté de faire publier mes oeuvres tout droit en France et porté 
a défendre que de mon vivant elles soient publiées dans une 
autre langue y compris la mienne”.* 

D’Annunzio désavoua cette interview. En tout cas, il est 
certain qu’il se sentait plus 4 son aise en France qu’en Italie, 
aprés le bruyant succés de ses romans dans la traduction de 
Hérelle: les mémes romans avaient été accueillis avec indif- 
férence ou mépris dans son pays. Ernest Tissot, en parlant 
des débuts de d’Annunzio en France, met en évidence, dans un 
article de la <<Quinzaine> (16 septembre 1902), la situation 
pénible créée en Italie autour de l’auteur, 4 l’époque de ses 
triomphes en France. Il rapporte que, dans un des meilleurs 
salons littéraires de Florence, pour avoir eu l’imprudence de 
raconter le plaisir que lui avait causé la decouverte de la pre- 
miére édition de 1’<Enfant de volupté>, il perdit des relations 
qui lui étaient précieuses et fut tenu, par d’autres, pour un es- 
prit hasardeux et enclin 4 mystifier son prochain. Il faut re- 
marquer que, Si l’Italie avait décelé en d’Annunzio le poéte 
(considérations morales 4 part), ce fut la France qui découvrit 
le d’Annunzio romancier: c’est 1a, en effet, que ses romans 
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rencontrérent la grande faveur du public, donnant a 1’auteur 
cette consécration littéraire qui le fit monter tout 4 coup a la 
hauteur des grandes figures de la littérature européenne; et 
c’est de la que ses romans revinrent en Italie et s *imposeérent 
au public italien, 

Pour expliquer la regrettable antipathie ou indifférence des 
Italiens au sujet des romans de d’Annunzio, Ernest Tissot écrit, 
dans l’article cité: “...D’ intelligence, de développement et de 
gout, M. Gabriele d’ Manatizio parait plus Francais qu’Italien. 
Ses premiers modéles furent nos écrivains. Bourget n’a pas eu 
de disciple préférable. Nos poétes suscitérent ses enthousias- 
mes juvéniles”.° Cette affirmation contient sans doute un fond 
de vérité. Aprés ses débuts littéraires en Italie, d’Annunzio 
subit beaucoup d’influences frangcaises; c’est surtout entre 1881 
et 1889 qu’il étudia et absorba les auteurs d’outre-Alpes, leur 
empruntant psychologie, situations, cadres. Baudelaire, Flau- 
bert, Maupassant, Bourget et nombre d’autres jouérent un réle 
important dans la formation de certains goits littéraires dan- 
nunziens, sans cependant jamais effacer l’empreinte laissée 
dans son esprit par les maitres italiens, surtout Carducci. 
Quant au fond de ses premiers ouvrages, il n’était pas difficile 
de voir des ressemblances avec des auteurs francais. Dans 
ses nouvelles, il avait souvent imité Maupassant, lui empruntant 
des intrigues et des procédés: le réalisme un peu brutal de 
certaines piéces du <<Libro delle virgini> (1884) et de <San 
Pantaleone> (1886) n’est pas trés différent de celui de certaines 
nouvelles de Maupassant, que les critiques ne manquérent pas 
de signaler a plusieurs reprises en parlant de d’Annunzio, Par 
son goit de la psychologie, il se rapproche, en outre, de Bour- 
get qu’il a étudié avec beaucoup d’intérét. Dans ses romans, 
les longues enquétes psychologiques occupent une grande place: 
ses personnages, tout dominés qu’ils sont par les sens, ne 
manquent pas de s’intéresser 4 la vie intérieure. Ils analysent 
leur Ame; ils s’étudient et étudient les autres; ils poussent par- 
fois leur analyse jusqu’a s’embrouiller, 4 s’embarrasser et 4 
ne rien comprendre. Mais si Bourget a opposé, a l’homme 
physiologique du naturalisme, un homme psychologique réduit a 
un simple mécanisme de cerveau, d’Annunzio en fait davantage: 
il méle 4 cette mécanique du cerveau une passion ardente et un 
sentiment raffiné de la beauté. Le baudelairisme est enfin un 
autre élément qu’on rencontre dans les premiers ouvrages dan- 
nunziens, Ce goit de perversion qui consiste 4 méler le catho- 
licisme et la débauche ravivant la sensualité par 1’émotion re- 
ligieuse, d’Annunzio le partageait avec un grand nombre de 
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jeunes écrivains francais. “Aujourd’hui — notait avec amertume 
Adolphe Brisson, en 1896 —toutes barriéres sont otées. L’al- 
céve s’ouvre dans le livre, dans le théétre, dans le journal.... 
Depuis quelques années nous avons roulé, avec une frappante 
rapidité, sur la pente du libertinage”.© Chez d’Annunzio les 
tableaux licencieux qui passionnaient les belles mondaines 
avaient un air de raffinement et une odeur délicieuse qui mon- 
taient au cerveau de tous les lecteurs. Dans 1’<Enfant de vo- 
lupté>, la chambre d’André Sperelli, qui était le témoin des 
exploits amoureux de ce sybarite, se présentait comme une 
chapelle, tout ornée d’images pieuses. Et dans 1|’<Intrus>, 
Tullio Hermil essaie de se convaincre que Juliane est en réalité 
sa: propre soeur, comme il l’appelait, afin de donner a la re- 
prise de leurs relations amoureuses le charme supérieur de 
Vinceste, 

Il semble qu’il n’y avait rien d’étonnant et d’original chez 
d’Annunzio, en ce qui concerne le fond de ses premiers livres. 
Toute son oeuvre apparaissait comme le confluent de certaines 
qualités dominantes des littératures européennes du temps: le 
dilettantisme et l’abus de la sensation, le culte raffiné du “moi”, 
l’adoration du beau et de la force comme seule régle morale. 
Ces qualités étaient merveilleusement résumées et personni- 
fiées en d’Annunzio. L’affinité deses romans avec les ouvrages 
d’auteurs francais permettait aux lecteurs de se sentir, par 
certains égards, presque chez eux en les lisant. Mais ils trou- 
vaient dans les livres dannunziens, malgré leur fond triste et 
amer, quelque chose d’insolite: un souffle extraordinaire de 
poésie qui n’était pas ailleurs, “C’est que Gabriele d’Annunzio 
— écrit Gaston Rageot — est, avant tout, un poéte et que, ne li- 
sant guére les poétes, nous aimons 4 retrouver la poésie dans 
le roman. De 1a le succés que remporte, chez nous, la célébre 
“Trilogie de la Rose”: 1’<<Enfant de volupté>, 1’<lIntrus>, et 
ce chef-d’oeuvre, le «Triomphe de la mort”>.’ Dans les ro- 
mans poétiques de d’Annunzio, tout se passe, en effet, dans une 
atmosphére de beauté et d’art, et les scénes les plus impudi- 
ques sont toujours loin d’étre vulgaires ou brutales. L’éclat 
admirable des descriptions et la sincérité d’accent avec laquelle 
Vauteur fait parler ses personnages rendent naturels méme 
V’excés de volupté physique et le lyrisme morbide dont sont im- 
prégnées ses peintures. 

La rapide et brillante fortune de d’Annunzio par dela les 
Alpes n’est certainement pas sans une profonde raison. Pen- 
dant la deuxiéme moitié du XIX siécle, ’unité du monde que le 
romantisme avait établie par sa synthése idéaliste est brisée 
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par la science expérimentale du naturalisme. Et lorsque cette 
derniére tombe 4 son tour en discrédit, 4 cause de l’impuis- 
sance de sa méthode et de l’insuffisance de ses résultats qui 
n’arrivaient pas a satisfaire les exigences profondes de l’es- 
prit, une époque d’instabilité, d’incertitude et de scepticisme 
s’ensuit (la littérature appelée idéaliste n’était pas moins in- 
crédule que le naturalisme, du point de vue religieux). La foi 
optimiste qui avait accompagné les débuts de la science est 
remplacée par la vision douloureuse d’un monde vain, sans fon- 
dement nécessaire, De la deux conséquences: d’un cété, des 
crises de conscience qui aboutissent 4 des conversions inatten- 
dues, comme celle de Huysmans; de |’autre, l’exaltation orgueil- 
leuse du “moi” devenu le démiurge de toutes les valeurs, qu’il 
crée et détruit au gré de son caprice égoiste et de sa soif de 
jouissance. La recherche de l’ivresse des sens devient alors 
une maniére d’évasion, une facon de se soustraire aux graves 
problémes qui tourmentent l’esprit. La note morbide, sensuel- 
le, qui célébre 1’individu et ses fureurs aphrodisiaques, consti- 
tue l’aspect le plus caractéristique de la littérature décadente; 
et c’est précisément cet aspect que représente d’Annunzio sur- 
tout 4 ses débuts, et qui est, comme nous l’avons déja remarqué 
ailleurs, commun a un grand nombre de jeunes écrivains de 
1’époque, 

Mais s’il y a chez lui l’4me d’un “crépusculaire”, il y a 
aussi ce goiit marqué de l’art, qui le distingue des autres écri- 
vains de son temps. “Je suis (et je veux étre) — écrit-il a 
Georges Hérelle, en 1894 — par dessus tout, un styliste. ...Con- 
frontez une page de moi avec une page de n’importe quel écri- 
vain italien contemporain — et vous verrez la difference”.* [1 
raviva, en effet, l’amour de la beauté, la passion pour la culture 
classique, qui avaient été taris par le naturalisme (le classi- 
cisme, toutefois, a pour d’Annunzio une valeur simplement 
culturelle et non pas dogmatique); il fit de l’Art l’absolu de la 
vie, Et tout cela ne manqua pas de produire une profonde im- 
pression surtout sur les jeunes gens. Dans un article de la 
<<Nouvelle Revue francaise>, Marcel Boulanger, en rappelant 
l’influence que d’Annunzio avait excercée sur les jeunes gens 
de sa génération, vers 1895, exprime ences termes sa grati- 
tude envers ]’écrivain italien: 


Les jeunes hommes de notre génération doivent beau- 
coup a Gabriele d’Annunzio, Il me souvient encore du 
temps ou nous limes 1’«<Enfant de volupté--. Il y a 
bien quatorze ans de cela, Certains de nous étaient au 
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régiment, d’autres en sortaient. Ce livre tout imprég- 
né d’art, ce véritable bréviaire du dilettante élégant, 
ce roman dont le héros montait en courses et citait du 
latin, voire du grec, se battait en duel comme un dé- 
mon, gravait a l’eau-forte, faisait des vers exquis, 
avait tout lu, savait tout, avec cela, s’habillait comme 
Brummell et ne laissait pas de séduire toutes les 
femmes, et quelles femmes! — Oh! comment eussions- 
nous résisté 4 ce nouveau Cortigiano? Combien d’en- 
tre nous, jaloux d’égaler le merveilleux Sperelli, se 
sont avec fougue remis 4 1’étude et promenés éperdu- 
ment dans les musées! Gabriele d’Annunzio, on ne l’a 
pas assez dit, apparut avec son <Enfant de volupté>, 
comme un incomparable pédagogue. Il a fait croire a 
des centaines de petits jeunes gens que les graces de 
V’esprit n’étaient pas inutiles 4 quiconque voulait en- 
chanter les femmes et mener dans le monde une vie 
inimitable. I] fut en quelque sorte le Jules Verne de 
l’humanisme, de la haute culture et du raffinement 
intellectuel, Jamais on ne saura combien de colle- 
giens, entre 1894 et 1900, auront mieux soigné leur 
dissertation ou leur version latine aprés avoir lu 
d’Annunzio. Et ne fiit-ce que pour cette cause tou- 
chante et toute modeste, je voudrais qu’on le louat pu- 
pliquement, en Sorbonne....Il faut, dans 1’intérét 


méme des choses belles, qu’il existe de bruyants ap6- 
tres. ° 


Les romanciers naturalistes s’étaient complu 4 pratiquer 
les étroites théories de leur école, mettant tout leur soin 4 
reproduire, avec leurs particularités extérieures, certains as- 
pects de lavie bourgeoise ou rustique. Mais c’était 14 une étude 
superficielle et grossiére, et malgré le talent de certains ar- 
tistes, comme Zola et Maupassant, la prose qui en résulta fut 
en général pauvre et décolorée, dépourvue de véritable attrait: 
les interminables paysages d’une précision quasi géographique, 
V’abus d’expressions soi-disant locales, la rendaient fastidieuse 
et lourde. Par l’infiltration des littératures du Nord, un cou- 
rant spiritualiste passa dans la littérature transformant con- 
sidérablement l’atmosphére brutale du naturalisme. Les An- 
glais, les Allemands, les Russes et les Scandinaves (les ten- 
dances les plus diverses) furent accueillis par le public sans 
discrimination. Aprés que E. Dupuy et Eugéne-Melchior de 
Vogtié eurent révéle’® les maitres de la littérature russe, un 
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sentiment de poésie et de pitié, la charité évangélique, un désir 
de solidarité envahirent le domaine des lettres atténuant par 14 
la dureté, la vulgarité et l’indifférence du naturalisme devant la 
créature humaine. Mais si l’influence du Nord amenait un con- 
sidérable changement de fond dans la littérature, le probléme 
d’un style nouveau restait toujours 4 résoudre. Les pauvretés 
de l’école naturaliste 4 cet égard pesaient comme une tare hé- 
réditaire sur les jeunes écrivains qui étaient 4 la téte du mou- 
vement de rénovation. Leurs oeuvres témoignaient d’un manque 
évident de métier et d’éducation artistique. Dans une étude 
consacrée aux “jeunes”, René Doumic s’en plaint 4 plusieurs 
reprises: il note que des écrivains de talent manquent de cette 
éducation classique d’ou pourrait naitre une grande littérature. 
Soucieux de se renouveler, il leur manque une forme nouvelle. 
de 14 un grand nombre d’ouvrages médiocres et pas une oeuvre 
vivante. 

En tout cas, l’invasion de la littérature du Nord ne tarda pas 
a produire 4 son tour une forte réaction. Vers 1890, il semble 
que le public en avait eu assez de Russes et de Scandinaves, 
d’évangélisme slave et de brumes nordiques. Et c’est alors 
que d’Annunzio faisait ses débuts en France. II y arrivait a 
l’heure la plus propice et ses oeuvres toutes pénétrées de sen- 
sualité latine et d’art offraient le prétexte de la révolte contre 
le Nord et contre ce qui restait de la tradition naturaliste. 


Ce latin [écrit Doumic, en 1895] nous arrive au mo- 
ment ou nous commencons 4 nous fatiguer de ce qu’on 
appelle d’un mot et en bloc: les littératures du Nord. 
La lassitude a déja succédé a l’engouement. Nous nous 
tournons vers ceux qui sont du Midi. Nous aspirons 
apres une “Renaissance latine”. Il nous semble que 
M. d’Annunzio peut étre l’un des ouvriers de cette re- 
naissance.** 


Ce besoin de renaissance latine, qui, en poésie, trouvait son 
expression dans 1’“Ecole romane francaise”, dont le statut avait 
été promulgué par Jean Moréas en 1891, se manifestait comme 
une tendance 4 raviver le culte de la beauté formelle, de l’art 
et de l’esprit classiques et de la tradition nationale. A tout cela 
n’était pas étranger un certain orgueil national d’un groupe 
@écrivains. S’inspirer des littératures du Nord, c’était sortir 
de la tradition littéraire francaise, du génie propre de la race 
et s’asservir aux littératures étrangéres. A une époque ou la 
France aspirait 4 sa revanche, l’idée d’une renaissance latine, 
de la vertu et de l’art classique, devait trouver beaucoup 
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d’adhérents enthousiastes, surtout pendant la derniére décade 
du siécle, lorsque les nationalistes et les démocrates s’enga- 
geaient dans la longue et Apre polémique de 1’Affaire Dreyfus. 
Le nationalisme devait commencer par étre esthétique avant 
d’étre politique. Et en d’Annunzio, bien qu’il ne se fut pas en- 
core prononcé pour le nationalisme, les antidémocrates pou- 
vaient sans doute percevoir le réveil de l’esprit latin. Ceux qui 
avaient lu 1’<<Inirus>, 1’<<Enfant de volupté>>, le <<Triomphe de 
la mort», et surtout les <Vierges aux rochers>, ne se figu- 
raient-ils pas un d’Annunzio sous les traits d’un homme de la 
Renaissance, 4 la carrure forte et impérieuse? Gaston Des- 
champs, qui avait rendu visite au poéte, 4 Milan, en novembre 
1896, écrit dans les <Annales politiques et littéraires>: “Cer- 
tes, l’auteur des «<Vierges aux rochers> aurait dai vivre au 
temps de la Renaissance”. Tout cela lui gagna d’emblée une 
bonne partie des officiels de la littérature. Ce sont les parti- 
sans de la renaissance latine, en effet, qui entretiennent sa 
gloire en France. C’est grace a leur faveur qu’il peut s’impo- 
ser de prime abord a |’attention du public sans rencontrer au- 
cune résistence, cas trés rare en d’autres occasions. Lorsqu’en 
janvier 189€, Enrico Thovez accusa le poéte de plagiat, dans la 
<Gazzetta letteraria> de Turin, ce sont les animateurs de la 
“renaissance” qui descendent en camp pour en prendre la dé- 
fense en France: Charles Maurras, dans la <Revue encyclopé- 
dique>> du 8 février,’” et Gaston Deschamps, dans le «Temps» 
du 26 janvier et du 2 février.™ 

Jules Lemaitre, dans un article de la <<Revue des Deux 
Mondes> du 15 décembre 1894, aprés avoir exprimé sa haine 
de l’influence littéraire du Nord, avait souhaité cette renais- 
sance latine se manifestant comme une réaction contre le Nord. 
Il montrait que ce que les littératures nordiques offraient A la 
France n’était que ce qu’elles en avaient recu sous une autre 
forme. Tout ce qu’on trouvait chez les Russes et les Scandi- 
naves avait été déja exprimé, selon Lemaitre, par les écrivains 
francais; et il démontrait cela par une analyse trés détaillée 
d’un certain nombre d’ouvrages. L’article de Jules Lemaitre 
donna l’occasion 4 Eugéne-Melchior de Vogtié de préparer son 
étude sur d’Annunzio, pour mettre au point l’idée de la renais- 
sance latine dont il était question dans tous les cercles litté- 
raires, En analysant l’oeuvre de d’Annunzio, de Vogtlé écrit: 


Je me félicice enfin,..d’étre plus que jamais d’accord 
avec M. Jules Lemaitre sur sa conclusion derniére. [1 
terminait son article en prophétisant une réaction 
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imminente du génie latin. Sa prophétie est déja plus 
qu’a demi accomplie, si je ne me trompe. Essayons de 
lui apporter une preuve; avec cette restriction qu’il y 
a renaissance et non pas réaction contre le Nord.... 
Nous sommes bien obligés de constater, par les aveux 
mémes du porte-banniére de cette renaissance, que le 
plus latin des génies latins a été influencé et forciére- 
ment modifié par les littératures du Nord.'® 


Si les deux points de vue sur la question différent l’un de l’au- 
tre, cela n’a pas d’importance: ce qui est certain c’est que 
Vexigence d’un renouveau littéraire est profondément sentie. 
Théodore de Wyzewa, dans un article du 15 septembre 1895, 
paru dans la «<Revue des Deux Mondes>, exprime la méme 
aspiration 4 une renaissance de l’esprit latin: “Aucune espé- 
rance — écrit-il—ne saurait nous étre plus chére, en effet, que 
celle d’un prochain renouveau du génie latin”.’®° Et aprés avoir 
remarqué que “nous n’avons pas trouvé dans les littératures du 
Nord la satisfaction durable et profonde que nous en avions at- 
tendue”, il ajoute: 


Si quelque forme de beauté nouvelle doit nous veuir du 
dehors, nous avons l’impression que seules les races 
méridionales pourront garder en dépét ces précieuses 
vertus classiques, la clarté, la mesure, la simplicité, 
dont le gotit renait chez nous tous les jours plus vif. 
Ne dirait-on pas que le succés des beaux romans de 
M. d’Annunzio a enfin décidément rompu le sortilége 
qui depuis tant d’années nous empéchait de nous inté- 
resser aux littératures des pays latins??” 


Ce qui faisait espérer un réveil des races méridionales, 
c’était surtout la grande activité littéraire en Italie. Aprés 
1870, le motif dominant qui avait inspiré toute la littérature du 
Risorgimento fait place 4 toutes sortes d’idées qui se dévelop- 
paient dans le vaste spectacle littéraire d’Europe. Un grand 
nombre d’écrivains et d’ouvrages, de tendances et d’écoles — 
vérisme, régionalisme, socialisme, individualisme, mysticisme, 
etc. — témoignaient, malgré leurs contradictions théoriques, 
d’une croissante vitalité littéraire. En France, les Italiens 
avaient excité plus qu’une simple admiration. Les ouvrages de 
Fogazzaro, de Serao, de Giacosa et de nombre d’autres, Sans 
compter d’Annunzio, avaient été accueillis partout avec une 
grande curiosité, S’agissait-il vraiment du prélude d’une re- 
naissance littéraire au sein de la troisiéme Italie? Personne 
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ne savait 4 quoi s’en tenir 4 ce sujet. En 1894, Ugo Ojetti dé- 
cida d’entreprendre une enquéte littéraire sur le type de celle 
de Jules Huret en France, en 1891, pour interroger sur la 
question les écrivains les plus en wue. Les résultats de cette 
enquéte, parue en 1895 sous le titre <Alla ricerca dei lette- 
rati>>, ne montérent pas 4 grand-chose. Cependant, ils sont 
trés significatifs. Des 27 écrivains interviewés par Ojetti, 
presque tous manifestérent la commune aspiration 4 un renou- 
veau: méme les véristes, comme Verga, Capuana, Serao, sont 
forcés de reconnaitre que le naturalisme tel qu’ils l’avaient 
pratiqué n’allait plus et que pour se renouveler il fallait reve- 
nir 4 la religion et a l’idéalisme. Presque tous reconnaissaient 
la nécessité de raviver le goat de la forme et de faire entrer 
dans la littérature un élément de beauté et d’art. Une grande 
vague de pessimisme circulait, toutefois, dans les esprits: 
quelqu’un faisait remarquer que la littérature italienne n’avait 
pas une langue capable d’exprimer les pénsees et les émotions 
nouvelles et dont on pit librement user. Seulement d’Annunzio 
et ses amis se montrérent trés confiants 4 ce sujet, surtout les 
amis du poéte qui croyaient 4 la valeur du jeune maitre. 

Mais, qu’est-ce qu’il y avait d’imprévu dans l’oeuvre de 
d’Annunzio sinon le culte raffiné de la beauté formelle? C’est 
par 14 qu’on devait considérer l’auteur, selon l’expression de 
Melchior de Vogtié, un présage certain de renaissance latine. 
Il était le seul en Italie qui possédat un style et une langue dé- 
cidément personnels, affranchis de toute sorte de jargon acadé- 
mique aussi bien que de mauvais goit naturaliste. La langue 
qu’il s’était forgée, si ornée, si pleine de rythmes hardis et de 
tournures inattendues, était un instrument expressif d’une ex- 
traordinaire puissance. D’Annunzio, en outre, introduisait une 
notion tout originale de l’art: la recherche gratuite de l’ex- 
pression pure, notion dont Benedetto Croce devait étre l’anima- 
teur et le doctrinaire. Il donnait l’exemple d’un classicisme 
moderne tendant 4 condenser tous les élans romantiques dans 
une forme plastique ayant la beauté et le solidité du marbre, et 
a fixer 4 jamais toutes les impressions fugaces et instables 
dans la poursuite de la création artistique. Tout en s’inspirant, 
de préférence, des littératures du Nord: tantét de l’évangélisme 
russe, tantét de l’individualisme nietzschéen, d’Annunzio voulut 
toujours étre avant tout et surtout un artiste, un créateur 
d’images, un maitre du style et de la langue, La plupart des 
Italiens, méme ceux qui en subirent 1’influence, de parti pris, 
ne lui accordérent aucun m€érite: peut-étre y ate) encore au- 
jourd’hui ceux qui se demandent si d’Annunzio était vraiment 
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un artiste. Mais c’est par les qualités que la plupart de ses 
compatriotes mésestimérent en lui qu’il frappa et étonna le pu- 
blic francais. La sensualité et le lyrisme, relevés des insuffi- 
sances artistiques communes 4 un grand nombre d’écrivains, 
donnérent sous sa plume une vive impression de beauté et d’art. 
Son oeuvre prouvait, en outre, que les littératures du Nord 
n’étaient qu’une source de richesse et de fécondité. I] avait, en 
effet, subi toutes les influences possibles; mais le contact avec 
les idées étrangéres n’avait pas effacé de son oeuvre les em- 
preintes de la race et de la tradition: l’auteur était 14 tout en- 
tier, avec sa puissante personnalité artistique. La gravité de 
la pensée du Nord et la sensualité latine se fondent dans son 
oeuvre Sans compromettre Jloriginalité de lartiste. Dans 
<<Episcopo et cie,> et dans 1’<Intrus>, par exemple, il s’était 
directement inspiré de l’evangélisme russe, mais il avait com- 
plétement transformé ses thémes: dans les brumes du Nord il 
avait jeté un peu de lumiére et de poésie italiennes. L’exemple 
de d’Annunzio fournissait l’?occasion en France d’examiner la 
question du libre échange intellectuel entre les pays d’Europe. 
Est-ce que l’infiltration littéraire venant de 1l’extérieur peut 
compromettre Voriginalité de la littérature nationale? Jules 
Lemaitre est de cet avis lorsqu’il réagit, dans son article trés 
patriotique, contre les littératures du Nord, affirmant la néces- 
sité d’une renaissance de l’esprit latin pour résister 4 ]’inva- 
sion nordique. De Vogtié et Doumic sont de l’opinion opposée. 
De Vogtié présente comme exemple Gabriele d’Annunzio, qui 
était un des artistes les plus éclectiques. Le renouveau qu’il 
attendait et qu’il croyait percevoir dans l’oeuvre de d’Annunzio 
était plut6t une question de forme que de matiére. “Ce qui est 
latin chez lui — ecrit Francois Carrey, en parlant de d’Annunzio 
—c’est surtout la forme, retrempée et rajeunie aux sources 
antiques”.’° Pour le reste, on le sait bien, il était un exemple 
typique du cosmopolitisme intellectuel de l’époque. Le fond et 
les idées il les avait presque toujours empruntés aux Frangais, 
aux Russes, aux Allemands et aux Italiens mémes. Et ce n’est 
pas par le contenu de ses livres qu’il triompha en France, 


Le style de M. d’Annunzio [ajoute Carrey] a contribué 
pour une trés large part au succés de son oeuvre, no- 
tamment 4 sa popularité en France...Ce style pos- 
séde la limpidité et la sonorité du cristal: il semble 
reluire au soleil comme un métal nouvellement et so- 
lidement trempé. La prose de M. d’Annunzio, cadencée 
et rythmée comme de beaux vers, réunit des qualités 
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qui, partout ailleurs, semblent s’exclure, une abon- 
dance luxuriante et colorée.et une précision de termes 
impeccable.’® 


Cela, en tout cas, ne suffisait pas pour faire de lui Vinitia- 
teur d’un mouvement de renaissance latine. Ses ouvrages, 
composites et réflexes, ne révélaient aucune vérité nouvelle, 
cachée dans l’Ame secréte de la race. Aprés la trilogie des 
“romans de la rose”, son esthétique subit des déviations: son 
art se vide toujours plus de tout contenu pour devenir expres~ 
sion pure. Cet effort artistique vers la réalisation d’une forme 
parfaite, seul but de l’art, le placait au dela des limites étroites 
de la race, dans un domaine qui appartient aux grands artistes 
et ot toute distinction de nationalité s’efface. D’autre part, il 
n’avait pas la puissante originalité qui doit présider 4 un mou- 
vement de renaissance: la volupté pure et simple et la beauté 
plastique n’étaient pas tout ce qu’il fallait pour un renouveau 
littéraire. Seulement un génie rude et puissant pouvait produire 
un tel miracle, et d’Annunzio n’était rien de cela. Aux yeux de 
quelques critiques, la question de la renaissance latine qu’on 
souleva a l’occasion de d’Annunzic n’était qu’un parti pris pour 
jeter le discrédit sur certains auteurs francais ou pour faire du 
nationalisme. Pour croire que la renaissance fit vraiment “la- 
tine”, on voudrait voir chez d’Annunzio moins d’influences du 
Nord et moins d’hostilité et de mésestime de la part de ses 
compatriotes. Remy de Gourmont, en effet, vit dans ce prétendu 
renouvellement du monde latin un simple jeu de propagande. 
Et, aprés avoir loué d’Annunzio avec enthousiasme en 1893 
(<<Mercure de France» du 1 avril, pp. 374-76), en 1896 il lui en 
veut, 4 cause de la “renaissance latine”. Dans une lettre du 
<<Mercure de France>-, l’auteur du “Joujou patriotique”, article 
qui lui avait causé, en 1891, la révocation 4 la Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, écrit: 


Ce qu’il y a de plus grave en votre aventure, Monsieur, 
c’est Vamitié littéraire que vous a vouée M. Gaston 
Deschamps, écrivain léger et dont les jugements font 
sourire.,,Je vous crois trop intelligent pour admettre 
la sincérité d’un enthousiasme touchant la Renaissance 
latine; vous savez, ayant lu Tolstoi, Nietzsche, Ibsen, 
et les Frangais et les Anglais, vous savez qu’il n’y a 
pas plus, 4 cette heure, d’esprit latin qu’il n’y a d’es- 
prit russe ou d’esprit scandinave; il y a un esprit 
européen et, ici et 1a, des individus qui s’affirment 
uniques, personnels et entiers. Alors la prétention 
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d’une Renaissance latine de dévét et la voici nue: jou- 
jou mal fait avec lequel on voulait amuser le public... 
Prenez un lys et mettez-vous 4 la téte du cortége: 
nous célébrerons dignement les funérailles de la Re- 
naissance latine.”° 


La publication des <<Vierges aux rochers>, en 1896, n’eut 
pas le succés des romans précédents auprés du grand public 
francais. Mais le livre plut aux esthétes puisqu’il réalisait le 
réve artistique du poéte qui s’était proposé de faire oeuvre de 
beauté et de poésie en créant une prose musicale et plastique, 
riche en images et en rythmes variés comme dans un poéme. 
Et il devait plaire aussi aux enthousiastes de la “renaissance 
latine” (qui sur le plan politique étaient en général nationalis- 
tes et antidreyfusards) par ce que le roman contenait d’antidé- 
mocratique et de mépris de la populace. Le grand public trouva 
l’ouvrage lourd et embétant. Le <<Feu>, publié en 1900, parut 
l’oeuvre d’un virtuose qui avait outrepassé son humanité de ro- 
mancier pour arriver 4 la divinité de son art: ces 500 pages de 
marivaudage philosophique et sentimental, ces interminables 
conversations entre un Don Juan et une comédienne, cet étalage 
de phrases, d’images et de tableaux, sans jamais un coup de 
théatre ni une catastrophe, devaient étre assommants pour les 
lecteurs qui auraient sans doute préféré quelque chose de plus 
simple. 

Comme poéte, d’Annunzio fut peu connu en France: de sa 
vaste oeuvre en vers parurent simplement, 4 l’époque de ses 
bruyants succés comme romancier, quelques poésies isolées et 
quelques fragments ¢a et la dans les revues, le plus souvent in- 
sérés dans des articles ou des essais. Seulement en 1912, Cal- 
mann-Lévy publia un volume de poésies choisies, que Hérelle 
avait préparé avec un soin tout particulier, mais qui ne con- 
tient aucune piéce des «<Laudi>, oeuvre capitale du poéte. En 
1912, cependant, l’intérét des Francais pour ]’oeuvre de d’An- 
nunzio s’était considérablement affaibli, et cette anthologie 
dannunzienne n’ajouta rien a la gloire de l’écrivain. En 1897, 
d’Annunzio avait fait ses débuts comme dramaturge; son théatre 
n’eut pas en France la fortune de ses romans, mais il ne fit pas 
moins de bruit. Ses premiéres piéces, comme le <<Songe d’une 
matinée de printemps>*' et la «Ville morte>,” furent repré- 
sentées sur la scéne parisienne avant méme d’étre connues en 
Italie. Elles furent vivement critiquées par les spécialistes du 
théatre, qui voyaient 14 des poémes plut6t que des oeuvres dra- 
matiques, 4 cause du manque d’action. Le méme défaut fut 
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signalé dans presque toutes les piecés successives,’* toutes 
composées d’aprés une esthétique ne reconnaissant pas les 
conventions théatrales. Mais si les piéces dannunziennes eurent 
en France un succés plutét douteux, la présence de grandes 
actrices, comme Eleonora Duse, Sarah Bernhardt, Suzanne 
Després, Ida Rubinstein, qui incarnaient tour a tour les roles 
créés par le poéte, donna toujours aux représentations l’air 
d’un grand événement de saison. Ce qui est étonnant c’est que 
d’Annunzio n’a jamais laissé indifférent le public. “Gabriele 
d’Annunzio — écrit Adolphe Brisson—vous agace, vous irrite, 
vous exaspére et, tour 4 tour, vous ravit; il est odieux et vous 
désarme. Il excite chez le lecteur tous les sentiments — ex- 
cepté l’indifférence”.2* Guy Tosi a résumé d’une maniére trés 
significative le sentiment tour a tour soulevé par l’oeuvre de 
d’ Annunzio: 


Les trois <Romans de la Rose> avaient ramené |’at- 
tention de la critique sur les mérites comparés du na- 
turalisme, de l’école psychologique, de l’esthétisme; 
on avait, 4 leur propos, exalté ou déploré l’influence 
des littératures nordiques, salué ou nié la possibilité 
d’une renaissance latine. Les <<Vierges aux rochers> 
étaient venues s’insérer dans la réaction idéaliste et, 
sur le plan politique, dans un certain courant antidé- 
mocratique. La <<Ville morte» avait donné un nouvel 
essor aux discussions sur les chances d’une tragédie 
moderne, sur la place de la poésie au théatre, sur les 
droits respectifs de l’art et de la morale. La <<Gio- 
conda>> et la <Fille de Iorio> rouvrirent quelques an- 
nées plus tard le méme débat. De tout cela il ressort 
que d’Annunzio a tour a tour et tout ensemble flatté et 
heurté, plus encore que certains courants d’idées, le 
fond et la sensibilité francaise pour laquelle il a été 
une véritable “pierre de touche”, *° 


Comme romancier, 4 part quelques réserves de nature mo- 
rale, exprimées au sujet de ses oeuvres, d’Annunzio fut trés 
recherché surtout vers 1895: c’est alors que tout le snobisme 
le guetta. Sa sensualité passionna beaucoup les mondains; son 
style intéressa vivement les lettrés; les partisans de la “re- 
naissance latine” trouvérent en lui leur compte. Mais l’en- 
thousiasme tomba, chez le public, aprés les “Romans de la 
rose”, chez les lettrés, avec l’évanouissement de la “renais- 
sance latine”, dont d’Annunzio avait été nomme le coryphée. 
Vers 1910, quand le poéte alla s’installer en France pour 
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échapper 4 la meute des créanciers, il avait déja cessé d’étre 
un écrivain d’avant-garde: le public, désireux de nouveau, s’é- 
tait tourné vers d’autres astres qui se levaient sur l’horizon 
littéraire; les officiels de la littérature ne lui sont plus favora- 
bles comme a ses débuts. Robert de Montesquiou, grand ami et 
admirateur du poéte, se plaindra des gros bonnets de lettres 
qui “faisaient les sourds, les aveugles et les morts pour ne pas 
voir ce qui leur crevait les yeux: la possibilité d’honorer un 
maitre des maitres”2® Son prestige demeura, cependant, tou- 
jours trés grand 4 des titres différents: comme auteur de la 
trilogie des “Romans de la rose”, comme homme du grand 
monde, comme ami de la France et, enfin, comme héros de la 
Grande Guerre. Et méme si ses oeuvres postérieures ne ren- 
contrérent pas le succés des “Romans de la rose”, les Fran- 
cais ne lui contestérent jamais le mérite d’étre un grand ar- 
tiste: la critique la plus malveillante dut toujours s’incliner 
devant les prodiges de sa plume. “Il a créé—ecrit Francois 
Porché — une atmosphére d’enchantement qui n’appartient qu’a 
lui, détourné le XIX siécle finissant des spectacles amers, des 
étalages complaisants de la bassesse humaine et de la platitudes. 
Il nous a induits en des réveries fastueuses”.”” 

Les étapes de son évolution intellectuelle et artistique 
étaient, d’autre part, celles d’un grand nombre d’écrivains 
francais qui vers la fin du siécle arrivaient a leur maturité: du 
culte stérile du “moi”, du dilettantisme sensuel, tous ces let- 
trés s’étaient orientés vers un principe d’action. L’Affaire 
Dreyfus, qui vit tous les écrivains francais sortir de leurs ré- 
veries voluptueuses pour descendre dans le grand champ de 
bataille des idées politiques, temoignait de cette commune as- 
piration 4 la vie militante. Par cette méme aspiration 4 un 
prétexte d’action, qu’il trouvera plus tard dans V’idée d’une plus 
grande Patrie, par le réve héroique qui le hanta toujours au 
milieu de son ‘esthétisme et de ses réveries de poéte, par ses 
oeuvres francaises dont il voulut rendre hommage 4a sa “secon- 
de Patrie” et par le rdle glorieux qu’il joua en sa faveur au 
commencement de la Grande Guerre, d’Annunzio s’insérait en- 
core, aprés l’époque de ses triomphes purement littéraires, 
dans la vie intellectuelle de la France des Barrés et des Maur- 
ras. 
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ERNST JUNGER’S <HELIOPOLIS> 
M. B. Peppard 
Amherst College 


An appropriate subtitle for this essay might be ‘Utopia re- 
visited,’ for <Heliopolis»> is the second Utopian work of Ernst 
Jtinger. On the eve of the Nazi accession to power Jiinger pub- 
lished <Der Arbeiter>> (1932), a book which describes better 
than most official Nazi publications the state of mind of the youth 
of that time. Erich Kahler even goes so far as to claim that “it 
is he who bears the greatest responsibility for preparing the 
German youth for the Hitler state.” It was through this book 
that the phrase “total mobilization” became popular and that the 
German public first received an uncompromising picture of the 
possible development of the society of the future: a society reg- 
imented and collectivized in a mechanical world of pure tech- 
nics. This society was to be ruled by an elite, but at the head 
of the elite would stand a Flhrer. Where this Fithrer would lead 
was immaterial, for the guiding force of thenew, technicized so- 
ciety would be nothing but the blind, purposeless will to power, 
and the leader is as subject to the inexorable law of technics as 
the masses? 

<<Der Arbeiter> is intended to be at once both a vision of 
the future and an exact description of the times in which it was 
written. In the description of the destruction of values and the 
confusion of ethics with technics Jtinger proved himself to bea 
keen observer, But in his prophecy that on the basis of a 
greater technical pre-eminence a new elite would emerge to 
lead the mechanized society of the future in its struggle for 
power, the course of events proved him to be tragically wrong. 
Instead of anew “legitimatized” intelligentsia born to leader- 
ship, the Nazis, many of whose slogans recall passages from 
<<Der Arbeiter>, brought to power and positions of command 
the worst elements of German society. Jtinger, who never joined 
or supported the Nazi party, must have seen in the Hitler regime 
the caricature of his theories, their reduction to the absurd. 
Even though later works such as <Bli&tter und Stein» written 
after the coming to power of the Nazis are composed in nearly 
the same spirit as <Der Arbeiter>, the political program and 
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the extreme positions of the earlier work are absent. Jtinger 
found himself in the awkward position of a prophet whose proph- 
ecies have been fulfilled in distorted form, and who now must 
turn from them with revulsion. 

Essentially <Der Arbeiter~>> is the summation and the draw- 
ing to extreme conclusions of Jiinger’s experiences in the first 
world war. Modern warfare was for him the highest expression 
of modern technology, a mighty massing of the power of tech- 
nics. His earlier books on the war emphasize the impact of 
technological development on the individual, while «Der Ar- 
beiter> evaluates the effects of the new technology on society 
as a whole and foresees the consequences of total mobilization 
aS an inevitable and permanent condition. In the same way 
<<Heliopolis»> (1949) is the product of his experiences in the 
second world war.* Like <Der Arbeiter>, it is both an evalu- 
ation of the past and a prophecy of the future. Unlike his first 
Utopian work, it is cast in the form of a novel and as such lays 
claim to appreciation as a work of art. The book is, however, 
like most of Jtinger’s writings, an experiment in thinking. The 
narrative element is not convincing, nor is the character por- 
trayal much above the essay level. For this reason the book is 
being considered here on the basis of the thought expressed 
rather than as an artistic achievement. In <Der Arbeiter>, 
Jtinger, following Spengler, saw the irreconcilable enmity be- 
tween intellect and life. In «Heliopolis» the tension between 
them remains, but the solution of the conflict is inverted. In- 
stead of the previous demand for more vitality and greater dy- 
namics in order to preserve life, it is now considered necessary 
to preserve the intellect and the fruits of the mind in order that 
human life may be intellectualized and kept above the animal 
plane. The struggle remains the same, only Jtinger has changed 
sides. The earth is guided by the spirit, as he said in his 
<<Strahlungen>. 

The novel is presented entirely from the perspective of the 
future. As in Hesse’s <Glasperlenspiel>, what is future in re- 
lation to our present is seen from the standpoint of the still 
more distant future, enabling the author to view the events of 
the story in retrospect.4 But the problems and the struggles of 
the opposing parties that make up the storyare drawn to a large 
extent from the recent past, more specifically, from the Paris 
of the German occupation. To be sure <Heliopolis> is not 
meant to be any particular city, but is intended rather as a sym- 
bolic site, as the focal point of a world of the future as envis- 
aged by Jtinger. Nevertheless, to the reader of Jlinger’s 
«<Strahlungen> the parallels with the problematics and general 
situation of that book are unmistakable. 
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Many of the thoughts expressed in aphoristic form in his 
diaries reappear in <Heliopolis»>. The theme of <Auf den Mar- 
morklippen>, namely the struggle for power between opposing 
parties operating on different moral levels, is resumed here, 
but treated with reference to a larger, cosmic background and 
with a metaphysical tendency that gives the book its peculiar 
stamp. Through this central problem the novel is related not 
only to the later diaries and to <Auf den Marmorklippen> but 
to all of his previous works, since the struggle for power is a 
basic theme of all Jtinger’s writings. It might be said that the 
novel is, viewed from this standpoint, a continuation and an 
overcoming of the problem of <<Der Arbeiter>>. But the essen- 
tial difference from that work, which should be stressed here, 
lies in the fact that the problem of technics has been overcome, 
or rather outgrown, in <<Heliopolis>, and what is presented is 
the pure struggle for power in an age where new developments 
in science and their use no longer play the decisive role. In 
<Auf den Marmorklippen> (1939) technics had also been sub- 
ordinate to the presentation of the working out of the naked will 
to power, but in our novel the emphasis lies on the mature or 
“perfected” (to use a term from <<Der Arbeiter>) state of tech- 
nics, not on the absence of the problem. As predicted in 1932, 
man and the machine have reached a period of adjustment, and 
man is no longer at war with his technology nor impelled by it, 
for technics have become “organic,” to use his term. 

It is this more than anything else that distinguishes the book 
from <Auf den Marmorklippen>, which had treated the same 
theme, and all Jinger’s previous works. While his early books 
on the war dealt with the problem of power on a military and 
primarily individual level, and <<Der Arbeiter~ expanded the 
thoughts of these books and developed them into a system, 
<<Heliopolis> is an experiment in describing a society without 
technological problems, In the novel there is plenty of material 
energy available to everyone all the time. The struggle for 
power is not a struggle for technological power nor about tech- 
nological power. To be sure, Jtinger has assigned the control of 
the “Energeion” to the party of the proconsul, who also seems 
to be in control of much of the wealth and some very strange 
and lethal weapons indeed, but the conflict is depicted as pri- 
marily one of wills, of good against evil, of values against ni- 
hilism, It is not technological warfare, but a clash of two dif- 
ferent ways of thinking, a kind of Kulturkampf. For this reason 
the possession of technological power is fairly evenly divided 
between the opposing parties, and the actual conflicts, although 
carried out by futuristic weapons, take place in their essence 
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on a level which is not concerned with technics. In this way 
Jtinger has avoided the type of discussion characteristic of 
those who still think largely in terms of economic judgments, 
and those social planners who consider the problem of power as 
the problem of securing the means of production and war. Even 
politics, as the term is generally understood, and bold political 
thinking and planning are relegated to secondary importance. 
In instructing the hero at the end of the story, Phares, whose 
name probably derives from an inversion of “Seraph,” dispenses 
with the politics of the city of Heliopolis in the following words: 


Ich streife zundchst die Politik als grébstes Mittel der 
Weltbem4chtigung. In einer Stadt wie dieser lésen sich 
die Experimente ab. Doktrinen und Rezepte werden aut 
Sie angewandt wie Divisionsexempel, und stets neue 
Parteien hoffen, dass die Teilung, bei der sie sich als 
Nenner unterstellen, ohne Rest gelingt. Das ist un- 
mbdglich, und sie sehen sich daher gendtigt, nach den 
Operationen das Ergebnis gewaltsam zu _ berichtigen. 
So kommt es, dass gerade die besten Theorien oft eine 
fitirchterliche Praxis zeitigen. Es ist als ob der Geist 
sich flr die Schwere der Enttduschung zu rachen sucht. 
(p. 427) 


So much for political planning and the attempt to create a better 
world order by means of an ideological blueprint. In our novel 
the problem of power — political, cultural, societal — is treated 
without emphasis on either economic or technological consider- 
ations, so that we are able as ina laboratory to consider the 
ethics of power ina pure or isolated form. It is as if Jtinger 
asked the question: after we solve our present economic and 
technological questions and other materialistic problems, what 
remains? The answer seems to be that the human equation will 
not change, that even in the future the nature of man will be the 
same, and therefore the problem of who shall rule whom will 
remain. From this we may conclude that the basic problems 
facing mankind are in Jtinger’s judgment not material in nature 
and cannot therefore be solved by economic or social planning 
or by any means which are primarily materialistic. It is this 
laboratory atmosphere in the novel which gives it its tract-like 
stamp and its paleness and shadowy outline in spite of the pre- 
cision of the prose style. One has the experience of seeing the 
whole as if through a haze, while the details are sharply con- 
toured. Many essentials are left onthe level of suggestion, 
while the landscape and some trivia are precisely delineated. 
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It is time to identify more closely the two parties whose con- 
flict form the background against which the story of the develop- 
ment of the hero takes place. The governor, a sort of composite 
picture of the Nazi leaders and a literary descendant of the 
Chief Forester of <Auf den Marmorklippen>, is a demagogue 
who deliberately panders to the worst instincts of the masses 
whom he seeks to control. A complete moral and cultural ni- 
hilist, his only desire is to rule. His methods are ruthless and 
subtle and remind one of those used by the Nazis after they 
came to power. Opposing the governor are the forces of the 
proconsul, who stands for law and traditional culture and ethics, 
and who is supported by the army and aristocracy. In the de- 
scriptions of this party, except for the hero, Lucius de Geer, 
there are echoes of <Auf den Marmorklippen>, and Pater 
Foelix reminds one of the priest Lampros. The German situa- 
tion during the recent war is also reflected in the role that the 
Parsis play, for they are obviously successors to the Jews. One 
might point out other similarities between the situation in the 
city of Heliopolis and that of war-time Paris, where Jtinger 
was a witness to the conflict between the army and the Nazi 
party.° The story ends without having resolved the conflict be- 
tween the governor and the proconsul. Neither side has won at 
the point where the hero turns his back on both to leave for the 
realm of the regent. 

The regent, although always in the background, is the real 
ruler not only of the city of Heliopolis, but apparently of the whole 
universe. The very title “proconsul” underlines the fact that the 
story concerns itself with a kind of interregnum, a transition 
stage. The regent himself, the wielder of universal power, is 
described as uniting in himself both power and love and as being 
a kind of father to mankind. In his realm the discords and 
antinomies of this our world are resolved in harmony. But the 
regent, although often mentioned, never appears and remains a 
shadowy figure throughout the book. Jinger is deliberately 
vague here at just the point where what is really new and ex- 
emplary in his Utopia needs to be explained and described. The 
Regent seems to view the turmoil on earth with “astronomic 
reserve,”° The possible reasons for this will be discussed 
later. If his realm were to be located in space one would have 
to say that it was interplanetary. It is the regent’s world that is 
the real Utopian element, But his domain, although apparently 
universal in scope, is hardly known even to the dwellers in Heli- 
opolis and cannot be visualized by the reader. The book appar- 
ently does not intend to portray the fulfillment of the ideal world 
of the future, but rather to hint at some possible lines of devel- 
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elopment in that direction. <Heliopolis» represents but a stage 
on the way; the story is left open at both ends and no final res- 
olution is achieved. One is left with the implication that a new 
type of man is necessary to accomplish the changes that will 
have to be made before men live together more successfully. It 
is suggested at one point that a mutation has taken place in 
order to bring forth the new mankind whose existence in the 
realm of the regent is hinted at.” The development of Lucius, 
the hero of the novel, is broken off before we are allowed to see 
what the new race of men will be like. There are, however, 
many indications of the path that must be taken, and these are 
given not only in the course that Lucius takes, but also in the 
figure of the blue pilot. 

Equally important and looming even larger in the economy of 
the story is the elimination of some erroneous lines of develop- 
ment, That politics in the usual sense does not offer a way out, 
we have already indicated. In Lucius’ turning away from the 
army and its plans to rule one can see the fruit of Jiunger’s 
experiences with the army in Paris. The careful reader of 
<<Strahlungen> will not be surprised that Jtinger does not put 
his faith in the military. In that book, which appeared the same 
year as our novel, he had written (p. 525): “So mangelt es stets 
irgendwo, entweder am Willen oder an Ubersicht.... Aus 
diesem Grunde sind Generale auch meist Handlanger, deren man 
Sich bedient.” In <<Der Arbeiter> Jiinger has praised the Prus- 
sian army as a model of organization and spoken of it as an ex- 
emplary institution, but only a few years later in<Auf den Mar- 
morklippen> the barbarian Biedenhorn has come to represent 
the professional military man and the decay of the officer corps. 
Our novel treats the army more kindly, but is at pains to de- 
scribe in detail its weaknesses. More than that, Jlinger is pre- 
senting a carefully drawn picture of the modern dilemma of the 
conservatives. The army and the entourage of the Proconsul 
represent the conservative forces of the city, not only in regard 
to politics and methods of ruling, but also culturally and ethi- 
cally. In dismissing Lucius from the military school his com- 
manding officer asks: “Wie sollte ich meine Todesurteile un- 
terzeichnen ohne das Bewusstsein, dass unsere Sache so hell wie 
Wasser ist?” The letter of the chivalric code is kept strictly, 
the military elite needs and keeps a clear conscience in all its 
actions. In <<Strahlungen»> JUnger called obedience without 
honor “fauler Idealismus” (pp. 140-141), and there are echoes 
of this in the novel. 

The weakness and futility of the military caste’s efforts 
are illuminated by Jtinger from two sides, The first is the ex- 
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perience of historythat a secular order is unable to maintain its 
vitality and secure its replacements without a metaphysical 
basis. With only secular ideals to sustain it, a secular elite will 
slowly die from inner decay. Already the military school is 
having difficulties, which Lucius at first sees without under- 
standing; but after the failure of the attempt to indoctrinate the 
students with metaphysics and ethical consciousness the basis 
is laid for his turning away from the proconsul. At this point 
Lucius is no longer receptive to undertakings that are dictated 
only by a desire for power. His remark concerning his com- 
mander’s attitude towards metaphysics reveals the state of de- 
cay of the conservative idealism: “Er méchte die Metaphysik 
als Tonikum einftihren, um seine Mannschaft zu krdaftigen. Mit 
solcher Unterlage verdaut man gréssere Mengen von Gewalt.” 
(p. 425) In the city of Heliopolis the will to power is still in 
conflict with the demands of ethics. They seem to be in a state 
of equilibrium for a time, but Lucius’ commander, the dominant 
figure of the conservatives, looks on power as a goal in itself, 
as something purely quantitative. Values and qualitative judg- 
ments are secondary to him. He considers ideologies as some- 
thing to be avoided (p. 438). In the struggle against revolution- 
ary nihilism the conservatives have partly lost their own ideal- 
ism and sense of value and have come unconsciously to adopt the 
manner of thinking of their opponents, thus robbing themselves 
gradually of their moral justification. Even the proconsul seems 
weary of the struggle: “Die Mlldigkeit, der Ekel des grossen 
Menschen war in ihm ausgeprigt.” (p. 439) The second side 
from which Junger throws light on this problem might be called 
the active side. When, as in the persecution of the Parsis, a 
crisis arises which demands positive action, the party of the 
proconsul takes half-way measures. It is the nature of a con- 
servative party to avoid crises and decisions, just as it is the 
nature of revolutionaries to seek them. People who wish to live 
by a moral code are always at a disadvantage in combatting 
nihilists of the governor’s type. The failure of those armed 
only with a secular faith to withstand the onslaught of absolute 
evil has seldom been more forcefully depicted than in <Auf den 
Marmorklippen>. In <Heliopolis> the same failure is por- 
trayed within a larger framework. The attitude of the procon- 
sul’s party at the time of the persecution of the Parsis and in 
the matter of Antonio Peri is what externally leads Lucius to 
turn his back on the city of Heliopolis and is at the same time 
a striking illustration of the dilemma of the conservatives, hon- 
orable and worthy of respect as they are. 

Another kind of conservatism is illustrated in the passages 
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dealing with the “Burgenland,” a remote and hazily drawn coun- 
try which has escaped most of the social, political and techno- 
logical changes of the last few centuries. This region probably 
owes its survival to Jiinger’s fondness for the German Middle 
Ages. From the anachronistic feudal aristocracy of this region 
many of the officers of the proconsul’s army are recruited. Al- 
though it is Lucius’ homeland and produces exemplary men, he 
comes to see that its static and unchangeable character make it 
inadequate for his needs after the growth and changes he has un- 
dergonein the city of Heliopolis. The army and the “Burgenland” 
represent two types of elite, one a service elite, the other a ra- 
cial or hereditary elite. Both are positively evaluated within 
their carefully described limitations. The problem of the selec- 
tion and training of a select ruling class or group has occupied 
Jiinger from his earliest works and is one of the important 
themes of <<Heliopolis>. It might be said to be on its own level 
the most important problem of the book, for Jiinger does not look 
to a democratic movement in our sense of the word to lead the 
world to better things, but rather toa leader and a leading caste. 
It was the forming of a newtype of warrior in the first world war 
that fascinated him in his early books on the war and served as 
the germ for the emphasis laid onthe formation of types in <Der 
Arbeiter>, The Mauretanians, a technological elite and secular 
order, are a survival of the type of thinking which produced 
<<Der Arbeiter>, but appear in our book, as in <Auf den Mar- 
morklippen>, negatively evaluated. As predicted in <Der Ar- 
beiter>, the church has no role to play in a technicized society, 
and it is no longer a decisive force in the city of Heliopolis. 
There remain only the forces of the Mauretanians and the men 
of the Burgenland. But Lucius rejects the Mauretanians because 
they embody the illusionless will to power which knows no 
values. They represent a travesty of religion, for they practice 
asceticism as a secular priesthood and use the power of faith, 
which they know well, only as a means to power. The novel tells 
then only of the inadequacy of two kinds of elite and emphatically 
rejects a third. From this it might be concluded that Junger 
no longer hopes for a rebirth from an elite. This is true to the 
extent that no existing method for the selection of a new leader- 
ship has been found to be adequate. What is needed is a totally 
new departure, an elite with inner, spiritual powers and based 
on a selection by pain and suffering as well as the traditionally 
accepted requisites. We are never shown this new body of lead- 
ers, and herein lies the weakness of the novel as representa- 
tional literature, but the discussions which follow Lucius’ dis- 
missal from the army hint at what will be required of them. 
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The course of development which Lucius follows has fitted him 
for selection by the regent. From this we can deduce the new 
standards of training and selection. 

The hero of the story has at the very beginning already at- 
tained most of what the city of Heliopolis can offer. A descen- 
dant of the old nobility of the Burgenland, he stands high in the 
service of the proconsul and is courted by the Mauretanians. 
The story is concerned chiefly with his outgrowing the city. 
Heliopolis is for that reason represented as an old center of 
culture, rich in tradition and memories, the type of city with 
which the reader of Jtinger’s Mediterranean diaries is familiar. 
It was necessary for the experiment — and the story is a kind of 
experiment — to be made ina place which had both a long history 
and development and had achieved maturity and the highest state 
of perfection possible for its time. Only against this background 
does Lucius’ renunciation of the city take on its deeper meaning. 
Lucius appears from the first as a person keenly aware of the 
best that Heliopolis has in its heritage; he is a bearer of its best 
traditions and a recipient of its honors. Through his teacher 
Nigromontanus he comes tounderstand the inorganic world about 
him, to see the deeper meaning of its crystals and other signi- 
ficant patterns. Nigromontanus trains him in a new kind of dia- 
lectics with his theory of opposites, and his theory of the rela- 
tion of surface and depth enables Lucius to become aware of the 
abundance and richness of this earth.® Both the name Nigromon- 
tanus and the theories he teaches will be familiar to readers of 
<<Das abenteuerliche Herz>.? While Nigromontanus has trained 
him to see more clearly and deeply the wonders of this world, 
Pater Foelix leads him to the discovery of a world beyond the 
one he knows. In the long run this new knowledge is decisive. 
Jiinger describes its effect on Lucius as follows: 


Wie war es gekommen, dass Pater Foelix diesen Ein- 
fluss [i.e. Nigromontanus’] erschtitterte? Es war wohl 
die Begegnung zwischen Gttte und Liebe, die hier statt- 
genfunden hatte — die Liebe war die stirkere, doch un- 
berechenbare Macht. Christus war starker als Plato, 
als Sokrates.,... Zuweilen hatte Lucius gehofft, dass 
sich Heliopolis zum alten Glanze, zur feierlichen 
Wlirde magischer Stddte erheben wiirde, in denen ein 
hdchstes, eingeweihtes Wissen das Leben bewegte wie 
ein Uhrwerk, das auf Saphiren schwingt. Das waren 
Augenblicke, in denen er Christus hasste; der Galilter 
hatte fiir immer diese Méglichkeit zerstért. Er wirkte 
weiter als die revolutiondre Grundmacht dieser Erde, 
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und wiirde jedes Bauwerk, jeden Tempel sttirzen, der auf 
irdische Wolfahrt, irdisches Gltick gegrtindet war. Er 
hatte den Schwerpunkt der Geschichte transzendiert. 
(pp. 411-412) 


This long quotation describes the climax of the conflict aroused 
in Lucius’ mind by the new knowledge gained from Pater Foelix. 
The knowledge of Christ — and in Heliopolis this apparently has 
to be rediscovered — meant a ferment in the mind of Lucius that 
allowed him no peace ina world limited by secular aims and 
values, Yet it would be inaccurate to say that Pater Foelix in- 
structs him in religion, for there is little of systematic theol- 
ogy in their discussions.** But he does give Lucius one essen- 
tial, namely a knowledge of and a yearning for transcendency. 
It is also he who gives Lucius Significant information about the 
regent and his realm. The awakening love for the Parsi girl 
Budur Peri isa deepening and broadening experience which goes 
hand in hand with the new insights gained from Pater Foelix. 
Both relationships serve to take him outside himself and give 
him a concern beyond the goal of his own development. Much as 
he had been enriched by his knowledge of the earth’s treasures, 
something else was needed to give ultimate meaning to life, for 
the knowledge of the plenitude of the earth did not answer the 
guestion as to the nature and destiny of man and the fact that 
knowledge and faith, power and love are seldom if ever united 
in the breast of man. Intellectually the conversations with Pater 
Foelix, and emotionally the love for Budur Peri, lead Lucius in 
the same direction, namely, towards transcending the limitations 
of life in Heliopolis. To these primary influences and factors in 
his growth might be added his adventure in rescuing Antonio 
Peri, his experiment with narcotics, which opens up to him the 
great world of the irrational and fantastic and is also symbolic 
of his new insight into his own irrational depths, and his sym- 
posia with Ortner and other friends which accompany his growth 
and the expansion of his self-knowledge asa kind of commen- 
tary. Along with these experiences, his knowledge of pain and 
evil are increased in his contacts with the forces of the gov- 
ernor. 

It has already been suggested that a mutation has taken place 
in order to produce the ideal humanity which inhabits the realm 
of the regent.’’ A mutation is not the result of organic develop- 
ment nor of planning and education, but is a sudden and complete 
change from within. In order to enter the service of the regent, 
a transformation of the inner man must take place. In Lucius’ 
case the impetus for this change was his contact with religious 
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faith and his insight into the “revolutionary” power of Christ. 
All the previous training which Lucius has received has ren- 
dered him capable of taking the final step and undergoing the new 
training which the blue pilot sent by the regent gives him. His 
service with the proconsul, the insights gained in his conversa- 
tions with Pater Foelix, the deepening and awakening of his na- 
ture through his love for Budur, the enlarging of his horizons 
through the symposia with Ortner — all this is only preliminary, 
it has not yet fitted him for the world of the regent, the blue 
pilot must still instruct him. This is the final theory which 
Jiinger gives in the novel: one can work towards the ideal by 
self-improvement, one can render oneself worthy of being 
chosen, but still one must be chosen. The act of choosing is an 
act of grace, it can be deserved but not coerced. In his <<Strah- 
lungen>> Jiinger had spoken of God’s remoteness from manin the 
modern world and suggested that the only hope lay in working 
toward God in the hope that He would respond and meet one part 
way.” Jtinger’s faith may be seen in his belief that man’s inner 
state influences the course of events and the things that happen 
to one.’ His optimism is evident in the conclusion of the novel: 
if one can transform one’s inner self, then one can hope to be 
chosen, 

It ison this optimistic note that the book ends. There is also 
a hint that the cycle of withdrawal and return will be completed 
and that Lucius’ departure is not final. No solution to the prob- 
lems of the present world are given, which may explain in part 
the poor reception of the book in Germany after the popularity 
and promise of <Strahlungen>. That <<Heliopolis»> does not 
represent the final stage of Jtinger’s development may be seen 
by the deliberately unfinished nature of the book itself as well 
as by the positions taken in «Uber die Linie>, which attempts 
to resolve the problem of nihilism by dialectics and differs 
from the spirit of our novel in believing that clearsighted faith 
free of illusions will see us over the line to the world of the 
future. <<Heliopolis> on the other hand is a search for a new 
form of transcendency and an attempt to relate man to some- 
thing higher and better beyond this earth. Because Jtinger 
wished only to point a possible way, he did not prescribe a doc- 
trine nor suggest a specifically religious solution in the institu- 
tional sense. The book maybe considered as symbolizing man’s 
search for metaphysical guidance and an approach to being and 
reality beyond himself. In Jtnger’s vision of transcendental 
reality there is above all unity, for the contrasts that are irrec- 
oncilable on this earth are harmonized. Power and love are 
united, central authority and individual freedom are reconciled, 
and guiding humanity is.a leader who is above all a father. This 
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Utopian realm remains on the level of assertion, so that the 
reader is left toimagine his own ideal of future perfection within 
the stimulating framework of Jiinger’s hints, 


1. Erich Kahler, <Man the measure>, New York, 1943, p. 599. 

2. Oswald Spengler, <<Der Mensch und die Technik>, Munich, 1931, 
p. 7: “Die Technik ist die Taktik des ganzen Lebens. Sie ist die innere 
Form des Verfahrens im Kampf, der mit dem Leben selbst gleichbedeu- 
tend ist.” This is a primary source of the sense in which Jlinger uses 
the word “technics” in <<Der Arbeiter>, 

3. In <Strahlungen> Jiinger wrote (p. 370): “...dass alle Utopien im 
Grunde die eigene Zeit des Autors schildern— sie sind besondere Auren 
unseres Wesens und zeichnen dessen Konsequenzen in einem Raume von 
bedeutender Schirfe, der sich Zukunft nennt.” 

4. Analogous also is the culmination of the story in the withdrawal of 
the hero from a society which he has outgrown. 

5. While in Paris during the war Jlinger was commissioned by General 
Speidel to write up the story of the-struggle for power between the army 
and the Nazi party. Cf. <«<Strahlungen>, p. 73. 

6. <<Heliopolis>, p. 425. 

7. Tbid., p. 426. 

8. ‘Das geftillte Diesseits,’ from Gerhard Nebel, <Ernst JUnger und 
das Schicksal des Menschen>, Wuppertal, 1948, p. 25 et passim. 

9, Nigromontanus is described p. 412: “Das war ein letzter Wissender 
gewesen, der aus dem alten Indogermanen-Hochland auf die Welt herab- 
gestiegen war, Dort war der Glanz der Priester- und KSnigsmacht noch 
ungetrennt. Er kannte die Symbole, die sich zu Mustern, zu Ziffern und 
dann zu Quantitdten verfltichtigen im Lauf der Wissenschaft — zu reiner 
Beschleunigung. Er kannte die Macht des Wortes, das die Welt unmit- 
telbar und ohne Instrument regiert. Er trug in sich den Geist der alten 
Bauten, deren Masswerk und Grtindung den Zeiten widerstehen, Zwar 
lebte er als Armer, doch waren Schiiler von ihm ausgegangen, die sich 
dank seiner Schltissel kosmischer Schitze, kosmischen Uberflusses 
bemichtigen.” 

10. Except for <Der Friede> Jlinger does not look to the churches for 
salvation. Typical is his attitude in <Strahlungen>, pp. 172-173, where 
he considers it an error to believe that religion or religiosity can create 
a new order in the face of technical nihilism. 

11. The only fruit of all experience is inner change: p. 411. 

12. Cf. <Strahlungen>, pp. 325, 597, et passim. Coupled with this is 
Junger’s faith in “die der Schdpfung innewohnende Rangordnung der 
Moral” (<<Strahlungen>, p. 377). 

13. Cf. <Strahlungen>, p. 35; <Das abenteuerlich Herz>, p. 23; «<G4ar- 
ten und Strassen>, pp. 82, 102, 109; and 184: *...wir bilden uns die 
Welt, und was wir erleben, ist nicht dem Zufall untertan. Die Dinge 
werden durch unseren Zustand angezogen und ausgew4hlt: die Welt ist 
so, wie wir beschaffen sind. Jeder von uns vermag also die Welt zu 4n- 
dern, das ist die ungeheuere Bedeutung, die den Menschen verliehen ist. 
Und daher ist es auch so wichtig, dass wir an uns arbeiten.” 
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PROBLEM 


Recently two scholars, R. Lebégue' and W. T. Elwert,” re- 
quested independently but with equal urgency a study of the style 
of Philippe Desportes (1546-1606). Actually, despite the insights 
into his many translations, adaptations and original creations 
which we owe to the investigations of Vianey, Vaganay, Kastner, 
Cioranescu, Alice Cameron and others, no one has indicated 
hitherto what individual stylistic features link together the imi- 
tations and the original poems of this virtuoso. A further dif- 
ficulty arises from the fact that Desportes was praised by his 
contemporaries as the true successor of Ronsard and vilified 
since Malherbe as a rhyming flatterer and bungler in his hand- 
ling of the French language. In addition, the periodization of 
Desportes’ style is not easy, since it never has been made clear 
whether Desportes is merely a fin-de-siécle poet of the Ren- 
aissance or a true forerunner of Classicism. The problem has 
become even more involved since Desportes has been recog- 
nized as belonging toa group of poets like D’Aubigné, De Sponde, 
Théophile de Viau, all of whom have been labeled “baroque” by 
Imbrie Buffum, Allan Boase and Antoine Adam respectively. 


MANNERISM 


I would personally be inclined to define the nucleus of Des- 
portes’ style as mannerism. This term, according to the usage 
of art historians, does not have any derogatory connotation. The 
only pejorative implication is — and this holds true for Desportes 
in an almost prototypical sense — that lack of ideas leads to or- 
namental playfulness. The historical situation conditioning 
Desportes’ particular type of mannerism is this: that a poet 
bound to extol the love relations of his king and his debased 
“mignons” can fulfill his task as “poéte de cour” only by in- 
dulgent jesting. But all this can not detract from the fact that 
poetry exists also in the form of playfulness, particularly in 
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cases where the charm of allusion to a literary tradition re- 
veals a combination of understanding and criticism, or empa- 
thetic irony. 


PLAYFUL ALLUSION, EXAGGERATION AND PARADOX 


This type of ironic play enables Desportes for instance to 
lament with his tongue in cheek, in a type of mock-heroic ele- 
gy, the death of the “mignons” Quélus and Maugiron, killed in a 
shameless duel. He undertakes this daring stylization full of 
contemptuous, veiled allusions under the eyes of a disgracefully 
distressed Henry III.* The same method enables him to send 
Héliette de Vivonne the fifteenth epode of Horace, changed into 
the famous chanson of a feigned jealousy: ‘Rosette: pour un peu 
d’absence,’ and he receives as an answer to this poetic flirta- 
tion Héliette’s clever chanson of literary criticism: ‘Berger, 
tant remply de finesse.’* It is with the same irony that Des- 
portes, going from the individual to the generic, satirizes the 
jealous husband, anticipating in good-humored, exaggerating 
alexandrines, the style of his nephew Mathurin Régnier: 


Et, quand un papillon volle autour de la belle, 
Il crie et veut scavoir, s’il est malle ou femmelle.° 


He outdoes Ariosto in debunking sentimental love by describing 
in the sweetest mock-metaphors the love-making of Medoro and 
Angelica.’ He feigns praise of the Huguenot leader Coligny un- 
der the mask of Rodomonte, giving him at the same time a stab 
in the back in one of his typical tetrameters, ideal for mockery 
because of its triads, regimented by pedantic caesuras. The 
anaphoric gradation, concrete-abstract incongruity and suspense 
add to the playfulness: 


Grand de corps,/grand de force/ et plus grand/d’arrogance, ’ 


Desportes, the alleged neo-Petrarchist, actually uses all his in- 
tellectuality to scoff at Petrarch’s sentimentalism and, with a 
full understanding of the impassiveness of Nature, “bewails” 
the fact that the apostrophized and technically well enumerated 
mountains, meadows, waters, rocks and woods refuse to answer 
the lover’s complaint. He gives as motivation the reason that 
the loving voice is hoarse and broken®; it is not fit for good 
echoes, 

To bolster up this fundamental irony, Desportes uses con- 
stantly three figures of thought — hyperbole in general, as well 
as oxymoronand adynaton, the two superlative forms of the par- 
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adox. The hyperbole is the pillar of the erotical compliments 
in his mock-Petrarchian style: “Devant votre blancheur toute 
neige s’efface.” With the hyperbole he exaggerates alleged 
desires and pains of the lover: “Ma bouche est un cerbére a 
toute heure abboyant.”'° The oxymoron helps to feign the mad- 
ness of the lover when confronted with the reserve and refusal 
of the beloved one: “Non, non, la glace est chaude. et la blan- 
cheur est noire.” Or it describes, ina somewhat more seri- 
ous fashion, the paradox of love as “En discordans accords toute 
chose unissant.”!2 The adynaton, borrowed from the Italian 
quattrocentisti, particularly Costanzo, means for Desportes the 
playful assurance of the faithfulness of the lover in which he 
does not believe. That he may abandon his lady is said to be 
less likely than the falling of the stars, the dying of all the fish 
in the sea,’* less likely than ice during July, blooming gardens 
in winter, * the disappearance of the sun in the sky and of the 
grass on the meadows.’° 


RELIGIOUS PARODY 


Desportes, the commendatory abbot of Thiron, whose eccle- 
siastical knowledge absorbed with his minor orders is evident 
in his spiritual poetry, can not abstain from the parody of mys- 
tical and liturgical texts typical of all clerical poets from the 
Goliards to the drawing room abbés of the 18th century. He 
uses, however, the parodied material with great originality. 
He gives, for example, an erotic turn to the mystical image of 
the union of two flames, well known from Saint Theresa: “Quand 
deux feux sont conjoints, la flamme en est plus forte.”° In the. 
way of the mystics, he says that the heart of the lady is united 
to him like light to the sun, gravity to lead; consequently there 
is union of identity: “Votre coeur est 4 moy toute une méme 
chose.”*" What a mystic would say about his “dark nights,” 
Desportes parodies addressing Love: 


Si tost que nostre esprit s’abandonne 4 te suivre, 
Hélas! presque aussit6t, nous delaissons de vivre, 
Nous mourons sans mourir.!® 


The repercussion of the “Muero porque no muero” formula is 
also distinguishable in similar verses, analogous in form: “Las! 
je me plains que je ne m’ose plaindre!” *’ or “Si c’est aimer que 
de ne s’aimer pas.”° One of his sonnets is a full-fledged litur- 
gical parody which could be called ‘Chapelle 4 Diane’: the poet, 
like a belated Jean de Meung and an anticipated Charles Baude- 
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laire, in the guise of a priest, sings a special office to the power 
and glory of earthly love embodied in his lady, declaring that 
his eye will be the luminary before her image, his body the 
altar, his heart the sacrifice.” 


PASTICHES OF POPULAR POETRY 


The ironical parodist, Desportes, tries to lend beauty to his 
imitations by keeping close to the popular but stylized tradition 
of proverbs, sentences and locutions, preferably rhymed ones. 
It is because of this tasteful propensity that he systematically 
collected adages and supplemented them.?? With Desportes, 
despite all his subtleties, one feels, therefore, well in the world 
of Old French idioms, He almost seems to have excerpted 
Charles d’Orléans and Villon. The famous topic of their com- 
mon competition: “Je meurs de soif auprés de la fontaine” be- 
comes for Desportes a theme for endless variations: 


Et ta soif se perdra dans 1’eau de la fontaine,”* 
or 

Mourant d’extréme soif auprés de la fontaine,” 
or 

Que je meure de soif auprés de la fontaine.”® 


But he also creates clever analogies to these variations: 
Plus loin du feu plus fort je me consume. *° 
He assumes the mask of Charles d’Orléans for his wailing: 


Pressé du deuil qui grossist mon courage,” 


or 
A pas lens et tardifs tout seul je me promaine.”® 


He impersonates Villon for the praise of love and liberty or the 
regret for mistakes made: 
Non, il n’est rien si doux que |’estat d’un amant,”® 


or 
Il est donc bien-heureux qui garde sa franchise, ® 


or 

Mais je pers seulement mes pas et mon estude. * 
Despite the cliché dear to literary historians that Desportes, 
ignoring the Pléiade, returns to Marot, he re-echoes Marot less 
frequently than poets of the Pléiade, and then only in pastiches 
such as: 


Il ne faut gu’un ouy, meslé d’un doux sourire.” 
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The ingenious pasticheur living at the end of the sixteenth 
century can not escape the fact that Marot has been overshad- 
owed in his memory by Scéve and Jamyn, Ronsard and Du Bel- 
lay. Ronsard, his competitor in fame and for the love of Héléne 
de Surgéres, attracts him most for his poetic realism in nature 
description. Thus I would see a post-Ronsardian “trouvaille” 
ina lyrical expression like this: “L’azur émaillé de la belle 
verdure.”**? He feels haunted by Ronsard’s warning addressed 
to the woodcutters of the “forét de Gastine” and addresses Death 
accordingly: “Ne me fay point mourir, arreste un peu ton 
bras!”™ More than seventy other reminiscences of Ronsard in 
Desportes, in addition to the ones quoted, have been listed by 
Marcel Raymond in his <Bibliographie critique de Ronsard en 
France, 1550-1565>.°° Imitating Du Bellay’s serious platonic 
sonnet ‘Si notre vie est moins qu’une journée,’ the pasticheur, 
writing in the full tide of Counter Reformation, likewise rejects 
platonism and serious mythology. Therefore he grafts Christian 
ascetic ideas, somber in their phonetic and metaphorical ex- 
pression, upon the original pattern: “Il faut de ces gluaux ton 
plumage arracher.”* 


TASTEFUL PRECIOSITY 


Such seemingly slight but fundamental transpositions become 
paramount whenever Desportes changes the still awkward and 
involved pre-Marinist concetti of the Italians into a highly in- 
telligent, pleasing, transparent and moderate preciosity. I am 
using “preciosity” in the sense of a poetic metaphorical language 
arbitrarily applied to amatory allusions. This preciosity even 
becomes the touchstone for his poetical understanding, as when 
he calls a spot of a meadow overshadowed by a tree “a richly 
colored enamel not defiled by the kisses of the sun,”*” One 
added epithet often saves an expression from being stale or 
ridiculous, Thus he translates Costanzo’s “Io uccido in es 
i pensier miei” by “Que je tue en maillot de pensers languis 
sants.”** And when Costanzo pictures the final condemnation of 
lover and beloved to Hell, Desportes’ translation enlarges upon 
the reason why they must go there, namely, he as an idolatrist 
of her eyes, she as a murderer of his heart.®® This preciosity, 
like Giraudoux’s, has the quality of the “joliment recherché,” 
not of the “ridicule,” It assumes even Mallarméan enigmatic 
shapes when Desportes uses the “Carpe diem” theme: This 
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motif was clumsily preformed by Tebaldeo as “Vedrai che non 
sei quella che fusti ieri.” Desportes’ mocking insinuation, how- 
ever, envisions the “belle” in a not too remote future as break- 
ing her mirror when she discovers her beauty fading and re- 
pents too late the resistance to her suitor: 


. et que je sois vangé 
De ce Servet qui maintenant la trompe.** 


By paraphrasing with “esprit” the sentimental concetti of Angelo 
de Costanzo, Desportes actually prepares the language of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet. He turns for instance the general allu- 
sion “Quel vago volto al Ciel si amico” into a more personal 
one “L’oeil qui me tient esclave 4 son empire.”** Even when 
Desportes tries to attain an intelligent preciosity in the sac- 
red domain where it is so difficult not to do something esthetic- 
ally objectionable, he succeeds. Thus he personifies the night 
which does not hide the sinner of Psalm 138, 11 as “La nuit a 
Vinstant prend des yeux pour me voir™’; or he describes the 
maternal sorrow of Mary at the burial of Christ by the two lines: 


Mais avecques ce corps de ton fils bien-aimé 
Fut enterré ton coeur, 6 dolente Marie.“ 


Here the acuteness appears compatible with awe, because “es- 
prit” keeps within the boundaries of the sacred style. 


SURPRISE 


Compared to his Italian models, Desportes intensifies and 
intellectualizes in his poems the curve leading from vivacious- 
ness to fascinating surprise which constitutes the fundamental 
structure of the “sonnet précieux.” It is as though such a bra- 
vura piece as Olivier de Magny’s “Hola, Charon, Charon, nau- 
tonnier infernal!” had been an incentive to many of his sonnets, 
When Charon refuses to ferry the victim of love over the Styx, 
Magny’s lover says he does not need him, because his tears are 
his river and the arrows of love in him are sufficient wood for 
rowboat and rudder. In similar fashion Desportes starts in 
medias res with the praise of the death of the daring Icarus, 
saying finally that when he, the poet, dies from unrequited love, 
one certainly should rather envy than lament his death in view 
of the brightness of the goal missed.*° Or he starts the sonnet- 
cycle of his <Cléonice>> like an oracle with the curse: “Qu’il 
souffre incessamment,” closing with the remark that this was 
the song of the weird Clotho at her spinning wheel when he, 
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Desportes, was born.*® Or he whines for pity, for the wrath of 
his lady is bound to kill— whom? —her own child, namely, the 
love to which her friendlier glance once gave birth in the poet’s 
heart.*? Formalistically close to Magny’s calling of Charon is 
Desportes’ challenge tothe Moorish merchants: “Marchands qui 
recherchez tout le rivage more.” They should come rather in 
their search for precious, beautiful things, to see his lady: 


Et je suis seur qu’aprés, vous ne pourrez priser 
2 ° 48 
Le plus rare trésor dont 1’Afrique se dore. 


Likewise he summons the “Huguenots qui courez la France” 
to take revenge on his unfaithful lady, “D’une aussi mauvaise 
que vous,” but, alas, even the Huguenots would rather surrender 
to her.*° 

The sonnet “Ces eaux qui sans cesser coulent dessus ma 
face,” a witty fancy,and, as Michiels says, a “merveille de re- 
cherche” is in another way analogous to Magny’s Charon. These 
waters are no tears but rose waters made of the perfections of 
the lady and brewed in Desportes’ sentimental distillery: 


Mon amour sert de feu, mon coeur sert de fourneau 
Mon oeil sert d’alambic par ot distille l’eau.” 
ARTISTIC IMAGERY 


Sometimes Desportes leaves wit and surprise alone simply 
to cultivate beauty with a kind of art for art’s sake. But it is 
here that something of an important contribution to the imagery, 
lyricism and smoothness of the poetical language comes to the 
fore, We may think of the similes of the unfortunate lover com- 
pared to the stricken hind which can flee from the hunter but not 
from her wound”; his faithful but torn heart being like a last 
column ina ravaged city,” his life fearful and dangerous like 
that of seamen,*® his approach to his beloved daring and timid 
at once like that of a little bird’; his long experiences in love 
resembling those of a battle-experienced captain® his way to 
success being insecure like that of a walker in the night stum- 
bling at every step’’; his thoughts trembling like a weathervane 
before the imminent decision of his lady.°*” 

But a greater contribution than the epic comparisons are the 
lyrical half-metaphors or concrete-abstract balances resulting 
in an imagery which purposely remains dim in order to stir not 
the eye but the heart. Here are some which make one think ofthe 
high 17th century, because they change a metaphorical into a 
metonymical language: 
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Durant l’obscure nuict des miséres de France,” 


or 
L’amant sent... pleuvoir...l’espoir des beaux 
yeux de sa dame,” 
or 
La blancheur de son teint me noircist de tristesse,™ 
or 
Qui penserait d’une méme fontaine 
Pouvoir couler le repos et la paine,® 
or 


Les diverses fleurs gisent également veufves de 
leurs honneurs.™ 


PRECLASSIC BALANCE 


With these half-metaphors the great imitator has found the 
path to originality and paved the way to the very core of the 
style of Malherbe, Corneille and even Racine. Malherbe’s fa- 
mous “garde aux portes du Louvre” actually seems blueprinted 
when Desportes amplifies the expression of Psalm 89, 4 “cus- 
todia in nocte” into “l’espace ordonnée Pour une sentinelle en 
sa garde de nuit.”°* Malherbe’s balanced grand gesture and 
evocation by forceful attributes is recognizable in other para- 
phrases of the Psalms, as when Desportes translates Psalm 50, 
9 b “et super nivem delababor” by “Je passeray la neige en flo- 
cons amassée.”™ Contrasts in the balances of Desportes make 
his verse appear pre-Cornelian indeed: 


Et ma langue se taist bien que mon coeur lamente. *° 


Pre-Cornelian are the echoes, permutations and “figurae etymo- 
logicae”: : 
Et ce qui plus me plaist, me desplaist 4 Vinstant.© 
The declamatory accent of a “jeune premier” like Rodrigue 
characterizes these lines of Desportes: 
Or que je suis absent du bel oeil qui me tue, 
Cet heureux souvenir le présente 4 ma vue, ae 


Desportes’ simplicity in all his studied artificialities makes him 
necessarily the herald of unborn Racinian expressions, plain 
like the “vers rasant la prose”: 


Hélas! ce dit Platon, que veux-tu que je face? ™ 
or smooth like the following alexandrine studded with labials: 


a A ‘ 2 69 
Clairs miroirs de mon ame, yeux des miens tant aimes, 
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But beyond the general pre-Racinian douceur, once called “doux 
coulant,” Desportes addresses God as the Sun in the same man- 
ner as Phédre, with the resounding open vowels of a vigorous 
conjuration: 


Toy, soleil flamboyant, seul peére des lumiéres,” 
and Phaedra-like he can wail with a sequence of front vowels: 
Que s’obstine 4 me nuire et ne veut point cesser.” 


He translates Psalm 27, 2 as though he had to open a great 
drama like Athalie: 


Offrez au nom de Dieu maint présent solennel 
Et dans son temple saint adorez 1’Eternel! 7 


Ariosto’s poem ‘O ne’ miei danni’ receives in Desportes’ adap- 
tation a chiaroscuro setting fitting in with a kind of Berenician 
complaint. It starts a famous poem full of a remarkable psy- 
chology: 


O nuit, jalouse nuit, contre moy conjurée, 
Qui reflammes/ le ciel/ de nouvelle/ clarté.” 


The rythmic wave of the last languishing line — 4:2 = 4:2 — actu- 
ally will become the vehicle for the Racinian melancholy: 


Qui mouriites/ au bord/ ou vous fites/ laissée. 


CONC LUSION 


With all these relationships in mind, the critic will give the 
creative power in Desportes’ playfulness due consideration. 
The models of his pastiches — such lowly writers as Coppetta, 
Ragnina, Memmi, Ammirato, Mozarello and Panfilo Sasso — lose 
their importance when one views the final gallicized and poeti- 
cized result, The literary historian will understand Desportes’ 
achievements during a period of lull in great imagination and 
ideas as those of the chief representative of a generation which, 
embroidering on the heritage of the Renaissance, was bound to 
create that gentle, although sometimes empty mannerism we 
now know. This mannerism represents the first baroque. It 
was waiting for weightier ideas,“ ideas which in order to pro- 
duce a fuller baroque of greater range would need larger forms 
to contain them — even at the continuous risk of “proser de la 
rime et rimer de la prose.” But also for this fuller baroque the 
undeniably poetic Desportes prepared not only whole blocks of 
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expressions ranging from literary echoes and paradoxes to ab- 
stract metaphors and forms of “bienséance précieuse”; he also 
rendered language realistically elegant by wielding freely the 
good Old French tradition and making its locutions pleasant and 
rhythmic. He had no need to listen to the “crocheteurs du port 
au foin.” He kept preciosité from that Italo-Hispanic exuber- 
ance, to which the young Malherbe, no differently from Du Bar- 
tas and D’Aubigné, succumbed so badly in his <Larmes de Saint 
Pierre>-. He always remained the light and exquisite virtuoso 
poet within the mannerism of his generation, capable of verbal 
limpidity and simplicity. At an earlier hour than his unjust 
critic Malherbe, he pointed to true classicism. But let us re- 
Sist the temptation to say: “Enfin Desportes vint.” 
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GERMAN ROMANTIC IRONY IN HAWTHORNE’S TALES 
Alfred H. Marks 
The Ohio State University 


There is much irony in Hawthorne’s works, everyone agrees. 
And at times it seems that he succeeds artisticallyin a particu- 
lar work to the degree that his irony is present. His first im- 
portant story, ‘The gentle boy,’ has many examples — particu- 
larly in the first few paragraphs — of a sharp and mature verbal 
irony, and the entire work sets up several moral contexts which 
seem to be equally justifiable even as they conflict with and 
seemingly defeat each other. ‘The maypole of Merry Mount’ 
has at its center the problem of maturity and the paradox which 
sees love and experience as purchased at the price of youthful 
innocence. Hawthorne’s favorite symbol, the rose, is used here 
as it is throughout his work as the symbol of this and several 
others of the most central of human paradoxes. ‘My kinsman, 
Major Molyneux’ is a story depending almost entirely on the 
dramatic irony which permits the audience to understand more 
about what is happening in the story than the rather stupid pro- 
tagonist by whose discomfiture they are amused. And «<The 
scarlet letter>> sees the rose symbol combined with a some- 
what similar paradoxical symbol, the scarlet letter itself, and 
derives the major effect of many of its earlier chapters from 
the dramatic irony accompanying the reader’s superior knowl- 
edge of the roles of Dimmesdale and Chillingworth in the novel. 

But Hawthorne’s work cannot be measured by using only the 
conventional yardsticks of irony, for he came up at a time when 
many important writers were producing or living off the suc- 
cesses of a peculiar set of techniques known to some of them as 
romantic irony. When Hawthorne graduated from Bowdoin in 
1825, Byron was dead little more than a year; Goethe, Tieck, 
August Schlegel and Heine were still very much alive; Irving 
had recently published his <Tales of a traveller>> (1824); and 
Carlyle was just beginning to make his mark on the world, with 
the vogue of German literature he was to do so much for already 
getting started under the impetus of several American young 
men recently graduated from the University of Géttingen. These 
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authors and poets are onlya few of the members of the tradition 
of romantic irony, a tradition which had probably existed for 
hundreds of years before the oldest of them was born —a tradi- 
tion which, however, seems to have flourished particularly in 
this age we now call the romantic period and which was given 
its scripture and prophets bya German romantic of the late 18th 
century, Friedrich Schlegel. 

Hawthorne knew the works and, at times, seems to have im- 
itated the techniques of several of these writers — techniques 
visible in John Neal, for instance, among his contemporaries, 
and even in S. G. Goodrich, Hawthorne’s editor on the Boston 
<<Token>, He was also interested in three important figures 
in this literary tradition who are not generally classed as Ro- 
mantics: Goldsmith, Sterne and Cervantes. 

The term “romantic irony” was first used by Friedrich 
Schlegel, in the last years of the 18th century. Little that 
Schlegel wrote was not both profound and ambiguous; and the 
term comes down to us badly defined by its creator and more 
poorly redefined by both his admirers and his detractors. Stren 
Kierkegaard said of its history: 


The more one searches for the complete and continuous 
development of this idea [romantic irony]... the sooner 
one becomes convinced that it has no peculiar or true 
history. In the period after Fichte, when it was parti- 
cularly made much of, one finds it mentioned again and 
again, alluded to again and again, again and again as- 
sumed, If one looks for a clear evolution one Searches 
in vain. Solger complains that A. W. Schlegel, in his 
<<Lectures on dramatic art and literature>, where one 
might expect to find the earliest lasting explanation of 
it, mentions it in passing in a single place. Hegel com- 
plains that the same was true of Solger, and Tieck no 
better. And since all complain, why not I? * 


Professor Lussky, however, approaching romanticism informed 
by A. O, Lovejoy’s clarifications of this period, has provided 
for the scholar of romantic irony a plausible history, a useful 
set of models, and a clarification of some of Friedrich Schle- 
gel’s most abstruse terms, 

According to Lussky, there are two principal forms of ro- 
mantic irony, one based on Schlegel’s definition, the other based 
on texts to which he applied the term. Because of an excess of 
zeal, or because of a desire to gain literary allies by handing 
out this highest of all Schlegelian compliments as frequently as 
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possible, Friedrich Schlegel applied the term to several works 
which exemplify something radically different from what he 
elsewhere sets down his terms as meaning. Lussky shows that 
Schlegel’s “basic thesis” was: 


...that just as God’s objective universe is an ironical 
reminder of the subjective Creator pervading it all, 
even to its very minutest particles, so also is Shakes- 
peare’s objective literary creation an ironical remind- 
er of his subjective self pervading and enlivening his 
whole literary work.” 


Part of this statement may seem to express what is to our 
time a critical commonplace—that even the most objective 
writer cannot avoid allowing his subjective concerns to enter 
the work, But it must be read in the contexts of German tran- 
scendentalism, in which the reference to God is made advisedly, 
with the poet posited as being at times identical with the divine. 
As Paul Elmer More—with A. O. Lovejoy, perhaps one of the 
two critics writing in English who is able to move surely through 
these tortuous contexts —says of the philosophy of Fichte, on 
which Schlegel’s conception of irony is based: 


God is replaced by the human personality, lifted as the 
transcendental I above the ordinary I of commerce and 
society, and the world is the not-I called into being as 
a field for its exercise and enjoyment.° 


And the way in which this transcendental I is able to view its 
subjective artistic creation with detachment and irony is de- 
scribed further by More: 


From the same source spring those peculiar accompa- 
niments of the movement — the so-called romantic irony, 
the aloofness from society, the sacred idleness.... 
Fichte might argue calmly about the world as not-l, but 
to the inflamed imagination of a Schlegel this division 
of nature was a disruption of self from self; it became 
the everlasting, uncompromising discord between the 
ideal and the real. The only escape from this anguish 
of dissatisfaction was to ascend into those towers of 
indifference from which the transcendental I might 
survey the life of mankind, even its own activities, with 
unconcerned irony. In art this is the quality by which 
the artist “appears to smile down upon his own master- 
piece from the heights of his own spirit”... .4 
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This is difficult metaphysics, and does not seem calculated 
to drive an author to his pen, It is not surprising, therefore, 
that German romantic writers went to Tieck and Goethe and the 
works which Schlegel had said were representative of romantic 
irony and used them as models instead of working from the fan- 
tastic blueprints drawn up by Friedrich Schlegel in several of 
his essays of the last few years of the 18th century. As Lussky 
tells us, “...correctly or incorrectly, a theory of romantic 
irony drawn largely from Tieck’s practice was ultimately a- 
dopted by literary historians and others in preference to Schle- 
gel’s original one. ° 

The irony of Tieck (although, as shown by Lussky, it is based 
on the techniques of Cervantes, Sterne and Goethe) brought in a 
new attitude toward the relationships of author, reader and work. 
To Tieck any way in which the conventional idea of these rela- 
tionships could be abrogated was a blow in the interest of art. 
The last years of the 18th century and the first decade of the 
19th century in Germany therefore saw the introduction of many 
new methods of destroying the illusion—or, the aesthetic dis- 
tance — of the work; the production of works containing as many 
of these methods as could be crammed into them; 1nd an un- 
precedented — and since unduplicated — host of practitioners to 
whom this strange literary art was the standard of perfection. 

Hawthorne, of course, was of a different time and place. 
Part of his knowledge of the techniques of romantic irony he 
might well have imbibed from men who, although posthumously 
adopted by the German romantics, were not part of the German 
movement proper: Cervantes, Sterne and Goldsmith. The ex- 
tent of his direct knowledge of the German—Goethe, Tieck, 
Hoffmann — is at present a matter of conjecture. But he derived 
a great deal of the tradition at second hand through Carlyle, 
Scott, Irving and probably John Neal, whose work he had “rel- 
ished so highly...while at Brunswick....”° Byron could have 
passed him a great deal of what he had learned from Sterne and 
Goethe. And, finally, since the age of Hawthorne was still echo- 
ing loudly from the blasts set off in Germany in the time of 
Friedrich Schlegel, he could have picked up much of romantic 
irony from the periodicals and even the second-rate literature 
of his time. 

Lussky lists more than six ways in which Cervantes, Sterne, 
Goethe and later Tieck went systematically about destroying the 
illusion in their literary creations. “In Cervantes’ <<Don Quix- 
ote,” Lussky begins, “as well as in Sterne’s «Tristram 
Shandy>> and Goethe’s <Wilhelm Meister>> one comes fre- 
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quently upon ironical asseverations of the strict truth observed 
by the author in the writing of his story, a device which is re- 
produced in many variations in Tieck’s works.”’ Lusky quali- 
fies later, “In spite of the anxiety professed—ironically of 
course — by Cervantes, Sterne, and Goethe for the strict observ- 
ance of historical objectivity in their respective productions, ail 
three authors seem actually to be intent upon destroying this 
objectivity upon the slightest occasion.” ; 

In the group of stories he refers to as the ‘Legends of the 
province house,’ Hawthorne uses this technique several times, 
The diversity of effects is greatly enhanced by the use of a 
double and even triple narrator in these tales. The relative 
authenticity of ‘Howe’s masquerade,’ the first of these stories, 
is described in fairly plausible words: 


He professed to have received it at oneor two removes 
from an eye-witness; but this derivation, together with 
the lapse of time, must have afforded opportunities for 
many variations of the narrative; so that despairing of 
literal and absolute truth, I have not scrupled to make 
such further changes as Seemed conducive to the read- 
er’s profit and delight. 


Yet, at the end of the story proper, Hawthorne writes, “When the 
truth-telling accents of the elderly gentleman were hushed....” 

The introduction of the next tale in this series, ‘Edward Ran- 
dolph’s portrait,’ concludes with, “The following is as correct a 
version of the fact as the reader would be likely to obtain from 
any other source, although, assuredly, it has a tinge of romance 
approaching to the marvelous.” This sober appraisal is made, 
however, after the statement that the memory of Hawthorne’s 
informant had been considerably aided by a glass of whisky 
punch, so that his mind “overflowed with tales, traditions, anec- 
dotes of famous dead people, and traits of ancient manners, some 
of which were childish as a nurse’s lullaby, while others might 
have been worth the notice of the grave historian.” Hawthorne 
does not say in which category the story he is about to retell 
belongs. He says only, “Nothing impressed me more than [this] 

i StORY.. 2" 

The toying with the authentication of the story deepens in 
‘Lady Eleanor’s mantle.’ Whereas only one glass of whisky 
punch sufficed to produce the rather doubtful ‘Edward Randolph’s 
portrait,’ the story of Lady Eleanor was the product of three 
glasses of Madiera! 
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This precious liquor was imbibed by Mr. Tiffany 
with peculiar zest; and after sipping the third glass, it 
was his pleasure to give us one of the oddest legends 
which he had yet raked from the storehouse where he 
keeps such matters. With some suitable adornments 
from my own fancy, it ran pretty much as follows. 


But, in spite of the doubts he has allowed — and caused — to come 
into his reader’s mind as to the strict truth of the narrative, 
Hawthorne says at the end of ‘Lady Eleanor’s mantle,’ “...the 
reader can scarcely conceive how unspeakably the effect of such 
a tale is heightened when, as in the present case, we may re- 
pose perfect confidence in the veracity of him who tells it.” 
Then he avows the extent of his confidence in Mr. Tiffany ina 
completely spurious fashion, after which he derides those who 
would not share his faith by setting up a hypothetical, inane re- 
quest he thinks them capable of making: 


For my own part, knowing how scrupulous is Mr. Tif- 
fany to settle the foundation of his facts, I could not 
have believed him one whit the more faithfully had he 
professed himself aneye-witness of the doings and suf- 
ferings of poor Lady Eleanore. Some sceptics, it is 
true, might demand documentary evidence, or even re- 
quire him to produce the embroidered mantle, forget- 
ting that— Heaven be praised—it was consumed to 
ashes. 


‘Old Esther Dudley,’ the fourthand last of the ‘Legends of the 
province house,’ is forthrightly presented as resting on very 
weak authority. The irony in the story frame of this tale lies 
not in the dubiety of falsity or veracity, but in the seemingly 
complete ingenuousness of the author in telling all the details of 
the unpromising origin of the story. 

Hawthorne’s butt for his humor here is an old man, similar 
to the gentleman whose senility he made fun of in mock-heroic 
fashion in ‘The white old maid.’ There is an extra chauvinistic 
touch in this portrayal, however, for the old man being ridiculed 
is one who had been a loyalist in the revolution, The old loyalist 
narrates the story of another loyalist — perhaps Hawthorne felt 
it safer to have the story emanate from so ridiculously preju- 
diced a source. He tells it on the same evening that ‘Lady 
Fleanore’s mantle’ is related, and it is probable that the old man 
had kept pace with Mr. Tiffany and the bottle of Madeira. Before 
he told his story, we know, he “saw fit to moisten his throat with 
another glass of wine....” Then “he poured forth a great flu- 


ency of speech.” 
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The old man had become warmed, in blood and heart and 
mind, by the fluid. “At the pathetic passages of his narrative he 
readily melted into tears.” At other times he would shake his 
fist in indignation at the three men listening to him. 


But ever and anon, sometimes in the midst of his most 
earnest talk, this ancient person’s intellect would wan- 
der vaguely, losing its hold of the matter in hand, and 
groping for it amid misty shadows. Then would he 
cackle forth a feeble laugh, and express a doubt 
whether his wits—for by that phrase it pleased our 
ancient friend to signify his mental powers — were not 
getting a little the worse for wear. 


“Under these disadvantages,” Hawthorne continues, “the old 
loyalist’s story required more revision to render it fit for the 
public eye than those of the series which have preceded it....” 
It seems more probable, however, that both the old loyalist and 
Mr. Tiffany were men who had never existed save in the imag- 
ination of a writer who wanted to ridicule them as they told his 
stories, so that the reader would be able to receive them while 
in the prescribed “genial” mood. 

There are many other places inwhich Hawthorne makes such 
“ironical asseverations of historical oojectivity.” He concludes 
‘Earth’s holocaust’ with as confused a bit of ironic reasoning as 
one might find: 


.--if we go no deeper than the intellect, and strive, 
with merely that feeble instrument, to discern and 
rectify what is wrong, our whole accomplishment will 
be a dream, so unsubstantial that it matters little 
whether the bonfire, which I have so faithfully de- 
scribed, were what we choose to call a real event and 
a flame that would scorch the finger, or only a phos- 
phoric radiance and a parable of my own brain, 


How anything might, at the same time, be a parable of one’s own 
brain and something “faithfully described” only the genial author 
can tell us, 

‘The custom house,’ with its discussion of documents which 
patently — to a Hawthorne scholar —do not exist, is another ex- 
ample of this technique. And related to it is a host of works 
which Hawthorne permits to rest on questionable bases not only 
as to veracity but also as to whether they purport to describe 
incidents which might have occurred or are simply fantastic and 
impossible flights of the imagination. Related to it also is the 
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pose of the anonymous author, for it is not a great leap from 
trying to confuse the reader as to the nature of the authorship 
of awork to trying toconfuse himas to the identity of the author. 

S. G. Goodrich, of <The token», is usually blamed for the 
pose of anonymity which Hawthorne maintained for years. “The 
author of ‘The gray champion’” or Oberon, Goodrich was imputed 
as believing, could be paid much less than Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
author of several tales. It should be noticed, however, that one 
sentence in which Goodrich is commonly understood as advising 
Hawthorne toremain anonymous in order to publish more stories 
does not give advice at all but acknowledges a decision already 
arrived at. Goodrich writes, “As they are anonymous, no objec- 
tion arises from having so many pages by one author....”° In 
other words, when Goodrich wrote this letter, Hawthorne had 
already made the decision to withhold his name as author of 
these tales. As will be demonstrated, other considerations be- 
sides pecuniary ones might have conditioned that choice. 

In a letter to another publisher a year later Hawthorne cer- 
tainly takes overt precautions to preserve his anonymity. After 
divulging his authorship of the four authorless tales in <<The 
token>> for 1832, he writes, “I should not wish to be mentioned 
as the author of those tales,” *° At the same time it seems evi- 
dent that Goodrich wanted to let the common authorship of the 
tales by Hawthorne leak out to those who were intrigued enough 
to figure it out. Robert Cantwell says of this: 


Goodrich went to remarkable lengths to keep the iden- 
tity of the author secret. He still wanted to profit by 
the popularity of the early stories, however. So ‘My 
kinsman, Major Molineux’ was listed as by the author 
of ‘Sights from a steeple,’ and ‘The man of adamant’ 
by the author of ‘The gentle boy’; ‘The gray champion’ 
by the author of ‘The gentle boy’ and ‘Wakefield’ by the 
author of ‘The gray champion.’ Very confusing, and 
yet not altogether without design — an attentive reader 
could probably have followed the trail from one to an- 
other, though Hawthorne’s name had not yet appeared 
in print.*? 


Goodrich, in other words, knew some of the tricks of roman- 
tic irony in handling authorship. A story by John Neal in <<The 
token> for 1831, for instance, is listed in the Contents as “The 
Adventurer — by J, Neal?” The editor’s note to this story, how- 
ever, is so confusing in its irony that in the end one is tempted 
to believe what the note seems to be most badly trying to cover 
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up, that the story was written by John Neal about himself, here 
using the pseudonym John Dunn Hunter: 


We give the following article as it was received. 
Whether it is a genuine piece of autobiography from 
the pen of JOHN DUNN HUNTER himself, or only a 
probable sketch of his life by some one who knew him 
well, we leave to the reader’s decision. It came tous 
in a handwriting much resembling that of our friend 
J. NEAL. Should it prove to have been written by him, 
that would, in our opinion, contribute rather to strength- 
en, than diminish its authority, as he has had better 
opportunities than any other man, to learn the real 
history of the singular individual to which it refers. 
ED. 


The literary world of the 19th century seems to have under- 
stood these techniques better than our time. Moncure Conway 
certainly shows ability to associate Hawthorne’s anonymity 
with his irony. He quotes Hawthorne’s words in<The American 
magazine of useful and entertaining knowledge>> which seem to 
be the basis of ‘A bell’s biography,’ concluding with, “The ad- 
ventures of this bell would form a pretty and fanciful story, 
which we should be glad to write, if it were in our nature to be 
guilty of nonsensical scribblings.” Conway comments astutely 
on this sentence, beginning with one of the favorite images of 
romantic ironists: 


The smile behind his mask in this last sentence is 
an early instance of one of Hawthorne’s favourite arts. 
What with this, his change of the inherited name, and 
his pseudonyms, the public is hardly chargeable for the 
“distinction” claimed in his preface to «<Twice-told 
tales>>, that he was “for a good many years, the ob- 
scurest man of letters in America.” ” 


And the mask is important to Hawthorne, just as his many ref- 
erences to his obscurity are rib-digging allusions to the joke on 
his public. Some of his chagrin was probably genuine, but much 
of it was pose. Certainly in his anonymity he had at least one 
great model to follow — if he knew about it, and he probably did. 
And that had been provided by the writer who was one of the 
favorites of his youth — Sir Walter Scott. 

In motivating supernatural occurrences in his works, also, 
Hawthorne frequently goes to extraordinary and often ludicrous 
lengths to make them credible. When he persists in this 
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motivation even when the task of proving fidelity to objective 
reality is impossible, or when he presents the opinion in such 
a way that the final answer is suspended and the reader must 
continue the story not knowing where to base himself, a real 
irony is created in the region in which the romantic ironists 
loved to operate. ‘Monsieur du miroir’ provides an excellent 
bridge between the “ironical asseverations of historical objec- 
tivity” proper and this closely related irony which Hawthorne 
exploited perhaps more than any other: 


By an occasional hint, however, I have endeavored to 
pave the way for stranger things to come, which, had 
they been disclosed at once, Monsieur du Miroir might 
have been deemed a shadow, and myself a person of no 
veracity, and this truthful history a fabulous legend. 
But, now that the reader knows me worthy of his con- 
fidence, I will begin to make him stare. 


<<The scarlet letter> has perhaps, because of the strange 
things happening in it, elicited more “stares” from Hawthorne’s 
readers than any other work. And in it, as in ‘Monsieur du 
miroir,’ the author comes out, in at least one important place, 
vowing to tell all, but words his remarks so that he dodges the 
very issues he pretends to solve. At the beginning of chapter 
twenty-four it is written, “Most of the spectators testified to 
having seen, on the breast of the unhappy minister, a SCARLET 
LETTER — the very semblance of that worn by Hester Prynne — 
imprinted in the flesh.” After discussing this for a long para- 
graph, Hawthorne counters with, “It is singular, nevertheless, 
that certain persons, who were spectators of the whole scene, 
and professed never once to have removed their eyes from the 
Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale, denied that there was any mark 
whatever on his breast, more than on a newborn infant’s.” The 
last words, of course, admit an allegorical explanation of the 
whole affair; and Hawthorne permits who will to find his explan- 
ation there. He develops this interpretation slightly by saying, 
«“.,.he had made the manner of his death a parable, in order to 
impress on his admirers the mighty and mournful lesson, that, 
in view of Infinite Purity, we are sinners all alike.” Then he 
seems to drop the equivocating language, to take the reader into 
his confidence: 

Without disputing a truth so momentous, we must be 

allowed to consider this version of Mr. Dimmesdale’s 

story as only an instance of that stubborn fidelity with 
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which a man’s friends — and especially a clergyman’s 
—will sometimes uphold his character, when proofs, 
clear as the mid-day sunshine on the scarlet letter, 
establish him a false and sin-stained creature of the 
dust. 


«..Clear as the mid-day sunshine on the scarlet letter,” how- 
ever, to the 20th century reader who notices what Hawthorne 
does with sunshine, on the one hand, and the scarlet letter, on 
the other, means something equivalent to, “clear as mud.” 

‘Mr. Higginbotham’s catastrophe,’ with its Dominicus Pike 
who receives news of a murder which has not yet been commit- 
ted and thinks it has been carried out, saves its toying with the 
supernatural until Pike is so upset by the proofs against his 
story that he is readyto believe anything. In the meantime Haw- 
thorne indulges in some fantastic dramatic ironies on Pike’s 
sage announcements of this murder that actually is not to be 
attempted until Pike himself gets there to frustrate the plan, 
When the distraught Dominicus arrives at the toll-gate before 
going to Higginbotham’s farm — where he is going to make the 
miraculous rescue—he finds that the Mr. Higginbotham he 
thought dead has just passed through before him. “I never saw 
a man look so yellow and thin as the squire does,” said the toll- 
gatherer. “Says I to myself, tonight, he’s more like a ghost or 
an old mummythan good flesh and blood.” It is not strange that, 
after what he has gone through, Dominicus Pike should look 
ahead through the twilight as if he were seeing the ghost of Mr. 
Higginbotham. As Hawthorne describes it: 


He seemed to recognize the rear of Mr. Higginbotham; 
but through the evening shadows, and amid the dust from 
the horse’s feet, the figure appeared dim and unsub- 
stantial; as if the shape of the mysterious old man were 
faintly moulded of darkness and gray light. Dominicus 
shivered. 


Just as this story exploits the humorous possibilities of 
having a good piece of gossip get him who carries it into a 
series of kettles of hot water, until suddenly he is proved right 
and a hero to boot, ‘The vision of the fountain’ exploits the cre- 
ative powers of a love-haunted young man’s fancy, The tone is 
gay and lyric, as light perhaps as anything Hawthorne attained. 
After the young man in the tale has cast his imagination about 
the spring he has often played around in childhood, peopling the 
place with at least one lovely “Naiad of the spring,” he bends to 
drink from the fountain. We are startled when a pair of eyes 
meets his as he looks in the fountain. But we laugh at our too- 
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avid sensibilities when the eyes turn out to be his own, When he 
looks again, and another pair of eyes meets his in the pool, 
therefore, we are wary and do not know what to believe: 


I looked again, and lo! another face, deeper in the foun- 
tain than my own image, more distinct in all the fea- 
tures, yet faint as thought. The vision had the aspect 
of a fair young girl, with locks of paly gold. A mirthful 
expression laughed in the eyes and dimpled over the 
whole shadowy countenance, till it seemed just what 
a fountain would be, if, while dancing merrily into the 
sunshine, it should assume the shape of woman. 
Through the dim rosiness of the cheeks I could see the 
brown leaves, the slimy twigs, the acorns, and the 
sparkling sand. The solitary sunbeam was diffused 
among the golden hair, which melted into its faint 
brightness, and became a glory round that head so 
beautiful! 

My description can give no idea how suddenly the 
fountain was thus tenanted, and how soon it was left 
desolate, I breathed, and there was the face! I held 
my breath, and it was gone! Had it passed away, or 
faded into nothing? I doubted whether it had ever been. 


At the end of the story the narrator sees the eyes again, but 
this time there is no doubt; they belong to a girl, and she is real. 
And although after this she is gone forever, the mystery is 
solved. And Hawthorne explains it with a lightness that only 
irony can give: 


Fair ladies, there is nothing more to tell. Must the 
simple mystery be revealed, then, that Rachel was the 
daughter of the village squire, and had left home for a 
boarding-school, the morning after I arrived and re- 
turned the day before my departure? If I transformed 
her to an angel, it is what every youthful lover does 
for his mistress. Therein consists the essence of my 
story. But slight the change, sweet maids, to make 
angels of yourselves! 


The explanation is necessary if the reader is to know how to 
take the vision that the young man saw. But while Hawthorne 
was planning the explanation he was carefully motivating the 
possibility that the vision might be simply one of the lovely 
phantasms of a young man’s mind, Even after the explanation 
the sparkle of this bright thought lingers, and is exploited by 
the author in the closing lines. 
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It is not far from giving an explanation which admits the 
charm of the contrary of what it asserts to giving no explanation 
at all and letting the reader choose between the way of logic and 
the way of fantasy. And the explained Gothic is a clumsy tech- 
nique at best. So what was good for Hawthorne in 1834 was not 
subtle enough for him later. ‘The vision of the fountain’ began 
by tempting the render to leave the earth but ended by informing 
him that he did not haveto. Hawthorne was todevelop techniques 
by which he would mediate between the extremes of fantasy and 
mundane reality and keep his reader suspended somewhere in 
between the two. And he who interprets Hawthorne must place 
himself there, too, uncomfortable as he may be. Critics have 
long coped with a similar problem in <Hamlet>; though here, 
as elsewhere, they often seem to refuse to believe that an au- 
thor would deliberately leave them in doubt as to the basis of a 
story in objective reality. 

With reference to Hamlet it is necessary to restate that thus 
far romantic irony has been treated as it manifests itself in 
practical techniques. For these purposes the dichotomy offered 
by Lussky — by which the tradition may be treated in Friedrich 
Schlegel and other critics and philosophers as one variety, and 
in Tieck and other playwrights, poets and story tellers as an- 
other variety of the same idea — has been particularly welcome. 
But it must be understood that the practitioners of romantic 
irony probably did not know of this dichotomy. We must expect 
to see in writers of the romantic period, therefore, some ex- 
amples of romantic irony which may be explained by both the 
critical observations of Friedrich Schlegel and the actual tech- 
niques of Ludwig Tieck. The writer who provides the best crit- 
ical frame of reference for both men — as he does for practically 
every other literary figure of modern Europe — is not a Roman- 
tic. He is William Shakespeare. 

To bother to assert that men of the romantic period knew 
Shakespeare is like taking the trouble to document that a 17th 
century Puritan knew his Bible. It is therefore hard to believe 
that many of the romantic ironists did not know of the great 
ambiguity in the motivation of supernatural occurrences in 
<<Hamlet>, for many of them built works around the same am- 
biguity. When Hamlet is about to follow the ghost of his father, 
Horatio warns him: 


What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea, 
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And there assume some other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason 
And draw you into madness? 


In spite of the warning, Hamlet follows the ghost. We are not 
told whether they go “toward the flood,” or “to the dreadful 
summit of the cliff....” We do know, however, that when the 
ghost departs from the interview Hamlet is at least as mad as 
any of Hawthorne’s monomaniacs: The Seeker, Goodman Brown, 
Chillingworth: 


Yea, from the table of my memory 

I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix’d with baser matter.... 


But whether he is really insane, whether the ghost were a devil 
luring him to madness, even Hamlet is not certain — 


..-- The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil: and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 


Abuses me to damn me.... 


And even though the “antic disposition” be deliberate, is it any 
less madness, if it be maintained, than involuntary madness? 
Polonius, whose “replies” are sometimes as “pregnant” in their 
peculiar madness as he feels those of Hamlet to be, says, 


‘I will be brief: your noble son is mad: 
Mad call J it; for, to define true madness, 
What is’t but to be nothing else but mad? 
But let that go, 


Hawthorne introduces a similar ambiguity into his ‘The 
gentle boy.’ Using a situation like that into which Irving intro- 
duced his German Student — who becamea case for the madhouse 
on account of it—, he has Tobias Pearson hear the voice of the 
boy Ilbrahim at the place where the boy’s father had been hanged 
earlier that day. Pearson fears at first that it might be a ghost, 
but, like Hamlet, he feels that he can withstand enchantment, 
“The voice is most likely mortal, nor have I cause to tremble if 
it be otherwise,” he said as he walked toward the sound, 
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Tobias Pearson, like Hamlet and the German Student, seems 
to have been profoundly affected by his encounter with this ap- 
parition, But we are not told in ‘The gentle boy’ any more than 
we are told in the other two works how much the supernatural 
element contributed to this effect. Hamlet knew that it was a 
ghost but did not know whether it was the shade of his dead fa- 
ther or a devil; the German Student thought it was a live woman 
he had met under the guillotine but found out the next day that 
she had been executed before his meeting with her; Pearson 
knew that he was walking on accursed soil when he went toward 
the boy but felt that his faith was strong enough and compassion 
important enough to outweigh the curse. The authors of all three 
works donot resolve the doubts, but use them for their own pur- 
poses. Irving moves forthrightly into the supernatural with high 
ironic laughter at the close. Shakespeare uses the ambiguity to 
make the audience wonder if they, as well as the king, are being 
duped by Hamlet’s “disposition.” Hawthorne brings in the 
supernatural but neither resolves it nor gives it full control. 

The preface to <Blithedale romance> is one of the many 
places in which Hawthorne states his purpose in these super- 
natural contexts: “...the author has ventured to make free with 
his old and affectionately remembered home at BROOK FARM, 
as being certainly the most romantic episode of his own life, — 
essentially a day-dream, and yet a fact, —and thus offering an 
available foothold between fiction and reality.” He wanted to 
place his reader at the point at which he would not know whether 
to take the story as forthrightly supernatural or plausible in 
objective reality, Somewhere between the two, Hawthorne felt, 
was the place where his illusion operated best. And he received 
this predilection from many men; Irving and Shakespeare were 
only two of them. 

<<Hamlet>> is filled with the techniques the romantic ironists 
came to use. In their love of the tragi-comic, they tookas per- 
haps their greatest symbol Yorick, the clown whom readers of 
Shakespeare know principally as a skull. (Sterne, of course, did 
much to further Yorick’s popularity in this regard,) But Shakes- 
peare differs from the romantic ironists in that in his works the 
reader does not have the help of the author in coming to evena 
bad solution to the ambiguities. And this is probably part of 
what Schlegel meant when he referred to Shakespeare’s objec- 
tivity. For Shakespeare’s irony is achieved without the presence 
of his own personality in the work arbitrarily showing the reader 
that he means to confuse him and enjoys it. The self-conscious 
narrator,’* however, is a basic requirement of the tradition as 
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it was seen in the romantic period. It is instructive, in passing, 
simply to mention the confusions brought about late in the 19th 
century when the intrusive author was passé and ambiguous mo- 
tivations of supernatural occurrences were still employed. 
James’ ‘The turn of the screw’ and Conrad’s ‘The secret sharer’ 
are two well-known works in which the techniques of romantic 
irony unbetrayed by the self-conscious narrator bring about 
confusion many times confounded. 

The other techniques used by the romantic ironists Lussky 
describes as the 


... interruption of the normal course of the narrative 
by ironical reflections made by the author (speaking 
for himself or through one of his characters) upon 
the author; upon his literary work, as revealed in the 
use of literary devices and in his delineation of his 
hero and other characters; upon the reader; and upon 
the popular literature of the day.“ 


Hawthorne has many ways of interrupting the “normal course of 
the narrative” to make ironical reflections of the kind Lussky 
discusses. He mocks himself and his work in his prefaces; 
he mocks the narrators of his stories; and he often covertly 
refers to himself in ironical fashion in the middle of a sketch 
or story. <<The house of the seven gables> is a narrative bro- 
ken again and again by the author’s irony against his characters 
and even his story. ‘P.’s correspondence’ and ‘The hall of fan- 
tasy’ are principally works in which the literature of the day is 
subjected to rough treatment. Hawthorne is perhaps most gentle 
of all toward his reader, although often he seems to be attempt- 
ing practical jokes on that credulous mortal. 

The problem of Hawthorne’s references to himself is related 
to the larger problem of the kind of author-character he wanted 
to create for his readers. The discussion of this larger problem 
would require full delineation of the three types of self-directed 
irony discussed above. This approach would enter the rarefied 
atmosphere of the finest subtleties of romantic irony, however, 
and therefore might best be avoided here in favor of a descrip- 
tion of only the third type mentioned —the sudden and graphic 
reference to himself, Nathaniel Hawthorne, or the shy unappre- 
ciated author of <Twice-told tales>>, or to some such pose he 
assumed in his prefaces, any one of these placed in the middle 
of a sketch or narrative. 

In ‘Dr. Heidegger’s experiment’ he combines the “ironical 
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asseveration of historical Shjccuna ys already discussed with a 
reference to himself: 


Some of these fables, to my shame be it spoken, might 
possibly be traced back to my own veracious self; and 
if passages of the present tale should startle the read- 
er’s faith, I must be content to bear the stigma of a 
fiction monger. 


The ironies here criss-cross, and cancel each other, so that we 
are forced to assume the attitude taken toward Dr. Bullivant: 
be amused and consider the serious import “null and void.” 

Easier to deal with is the footnote to the name “Hathorne” 
in ‘Time’s portraiture,’ a surprisingly neat piece of circulation 
advertising Hawthorne did for the <Salem gazette> over the 
signature, “The Carrier”: 


Not “Hawthorne,” as one of the present representatives 
of the family has seen fit to transmogrify a good old 
name, However, Time has seldom occasion to men- 
tion the gentleman’s name, so that it is no great matter 
how he spells or pronounces it, 


The self-deprecation in regard to the failure of the public prop- 
erly to acclaim his work is familiar to most readers of Haw- 
thorne, Perhaps the best expression of it is in the preface to 
‘Rappacini’s daughter,’ in which he complains that M. de 1’ Aube- 
pine (Hawthorne, in English) “is unknown to many of his own 
countrymen as well as to the student of foreign literature,” 

The Master Genius of ‘A select party’ is another neglected 
author. Like M. de l’Aubepine, “he dwells as yet unhonored 
among men, unrecognized by those who have known him from 
his cradle....” And he has the lineaments of Hawthorne, “a 
high, white forehead, beneath which a pair of deepest eyes were 
glowing with warm light.” Like a modern movie director, Al- 
fred Hitchcock, who is said to be in the habit of covertly ap- 
pearing as an extra in at least one scene of each movie he di- 
rects, Hawthorne seems to project ironic replicas of himself 
into several of his stories. In ‘Drowne’s wooden image,’ the 
line “He became noted for carving ornamental pump heads” 
must have brought a chuckle from those who shared Hawthorne’s 
affection for ‘A rill from the town pump.’ And, in chapter ten 
of <The marble faun->, meaningful at least because it is not 
explained, is the sentence, “The sole exception to the geniality 
of the moment, as we have understood, was seen ina country- 
man of our own, who sneered at the spectacle, and declined to 
compromise his dignity by making part of it.” 
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These appearances of Hawthorne, as if in the flesh, must not 
be misunderstood as presenting real unfictionalized portraits of 
the author, however, even though they conform with pictures of 
himself he renders at more serious moments. If anything they 
should make us aware of the irony and distortions in almost all 
of Hawthorne’s self-portraiture. He was a writer of fiction, not 
an autobiographer, And the fiction, and the irony, are present 
where he seems most autobiographical — justas they are present 
in most of the places where he claims to be writing “truthful 
history.” 

In ‘Earth’s holocaust’ Hawthorne mentions himself more di- 
rectly, but here the irony is directed at his literary work: 


If it be no lack of modesty to mention my own works, 

it must here be confessed that I looked for them with 

fatherly interest, but in vain. Too probably they were 

changed to vapor by the first action of the heat; at best, 

I can only hope that, in their quiet way, they contributed 

a glimmering spark or two to the splendor of the even- 

ing. 
In other works, however, the irony is directed against the story 
at hand with a force disruptive of the illusion. In ‘P.’s corres- 
pondence,’ for instance, the narrator P., a madman in an iron- 
grated cell, frequently makes mistakes in his chronology. P. 
seems to be Hawthorne’s idea of certain contemporary critics 
of literature — those who treat all live authors as if they were 
dead and all dead authors as if they were alive. The purpose 
is, of course, satiric; but frequently the irony turns inward 
against the author and the work itself, resulting in, as Luigi 
Pirandello expressed it, 


...that irony, which as Schlegel put it, reduces matter 
to a perpetual parody, and consists in not losing, even 
in the moment of pathos, the consciousness of the un- 
reality of one’s own creation.*° 


Thus the mad P. forgets again and again that he has been treat- 
ing a particular dead author as if he were alive and makes state- 
ments like this one of the Byron he just said he had met earlier 
that day, “His bones, you know, when brought from Greece, were 
denied sepulture among those of his tuneful brethren there [in 
Westminster Abbey].” He follows the Byron error with a sharp 
outburst, “What a vile slip of the pen was that! How absurd in 
me to talk about burying the bones of Byron, whom I have just 
seen alive, and incased in a big, round bulk of flesh!” 
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P, then explains away his lapse with as neat a statement of 
the relationship of fantasy and romantic irony in Hawthorne’s 
work as one might find: 


...to say the truth, a prodigiously fat man always im- 
presses me as a kind of hobgoblin; in the very extrava- 
gance of his mortal system I find something akin to the 
immateriality of a ghost. And then that ridiculous old 
story darted into my mind, howthat Byron died of fever 
at Missolonghi, above twenty years ago. More and 
more I recognize that we dwell in a world of shadows; 
and, for my part, I hold it hardly worth the trouble, to 
attempt a distinction between shadows in the mind and 
shadows out of it. If there be any difference, the for- 
mer are rather the more substantial. 


Hawthorne uses another one of P.’s lapses to start off a plug 
for the poems of his friend Ellery Channing, whose identity he 
has P. confuse: 


What is there new in the literary way on your side 
of the water? Nothing of the kind has come under my 
inspection except a volume of poems published above 
a year ago by Dr. Channing. 


Then he has P. address him, Nathaniel Hawthorne, with a jibe at 
his “scribbling” and the familiar blow at the printers: 


Are you alive or dead? and what are you about? Still 
scribbling for the Democratic? And do these infernal 
compositors and proof readers misprint your infor- 
tunate productions asvilelyas ever? It is too bad. Let 
every man manufacture his own nonsense, say I. 


But P., like Hamlet, and like Polonius, is not entirely mad; 
he is capable of statements of the greatest prescience. Thus 
Hawthorne has his fool utter with ironic gravity a subtle varia- 
tion on one of his favorite themes concerning the relationship 
between the gifted young artist and his society. 


I was myself a young man of promise. Oh shattered 
brain, oh broken spirit, where is the fulfillment of that 
promise? The sad truth is, that when fate would gently 
disappoint the world, it takes away the hopefulest mor- 
tals in their youth; when it would laugh the world’s 
hopes to scorn, it lets them live. Let me die upon this 
apothegm, for I shall never make a truer one, 
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This is the combination of moods the Germans called “spass und 
ernst,” something Hawthorne often associated with Cervantes. 
In ‘Passages from a relinquished work’ — incidentally a story 
having many points of contact with <Wilhelm Meister> by 
Goethe and the ‘Adventures of a strolling player’ by Goldsmith — 
Hawthorne uses this combination of moods as a bridge into a 
musing on supernatural omens, and says, with full knowledge of 
what he is doing, “Recollecting how the knight and Sancho had 
watched for auguries when they took the road to Toboso, I be- 
gan, between jest and earnest, to feel a similar anxiety.” 

The combination of jest and earnest can be carried to ex- 
tremes, ending in the tragi-comic or in uproarious humor with 
serious overtones, In <The scarlet letter>, Dimmesdale, in “a 
crisis of terrible anxiety”, is pictured in “an involuntary effort 
to relieve...[his mind] by a kind of lurid playfulness.” The 
preacher’s thoughts as to what ludicrous faces his townspeople 
would make were they to awaken before he has brought himself 
to leave this scaffold on which he is exposing his sin to the mid- 
night sky, Hawthorne characterizes as a “grisly sense of the 
humorous...in among the solemn phantoms of his thought,” and 
the “grisly sense of the humorous” can be found in Hawthorne’s 
work from <Fanshawe> to <The marble faun>. 

A representative scene in Fanshawe is the tragi-comic epi- 
sode a la Sterne in which Dr. Melmoth commits all manner of 
comic blunders at the time he is receiving the report of the 
death of his friend Mr. Langton. And nothing exemplifies the 
combination of the tragic and the comic better than the scene in 
‘The Christmas banquet’ in which the good Mr. Smith, who loved 
to laugh, dies from the laugh his doctors had warned him against 
making — “...he fell back in his chair a corpse, with a broad 
grin upon his face, while his ghost, perchance, remained beside 
it bewildered at its unpremeditated exit.” 

This is romantic irony: rhyme without reason or reason 
without rhyme: the serious presentation of material the au- 
thority of which has been undermined at several basic points, 
or the humorous presentation of material whose serious import 
is endangered by the humor. The author attempts to build him- 
self up by self-directed ridicule, to increase the stature of his 
work by belittling it, to make his characters great human beings 
by exposing them to laughter, and to secure dignity and credi- 
bility for his ideas by showing the ease with which these ideas 
can be negated and even refuted, ‘The great stone face’ shows 
this in highly developed form, | 

‘The great stone face’ is the story of a young man named 
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Ernest, who lived all his life in the shadow of a great rock 
eroded into the image of a human face, All the townspeople, 
including Ernest, are obsessed by the idea that greatness must 
lie in the man whose face corresponds with that likeness in the 
stone. Consequently the multitude commonly reads the features 
of the Great Stone Face on the countenance of its current idol. 
Ernest, self-reliant and of childlike sensitivity, “whose thoughts 
and feelings gushed up with such a natural freedom, and who 
made great truths so familiar by his simple utterance of them 
...” cannot on any of these occasions see the similarity between 
a particular hero and the Great Stone Face, even though he lives 
for the day such a correspondence might be found. 

Finally Ernest meets a poet, in whom he hoped — after read- 
ing his poems —to see the image of the rock mirrored. But he 
is again disappointed. Yet, when the poet goes with him to hear 
Ernest discourse with his neighbors in the open, the poet shouts, 
“Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face!” There is irony in the concluding paragraph of the 
story, for it shows the changeable people — whose judgment can- 
not be trusted, it has been so faulty in the past — following the 
lead of the poet. Ernest, as usual, cannot see the similarity 
— which makes him an even more impressive figure and under- 
scores the futility of searching for any face to match that of the 
great rock: 


Then all the people looked, and saw that what the 
deep-sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was 
fulfilled. But Ernest, having finished what he had to 
say, took the Poet’s arm, and walked slowly homeward, 
still hoping that some wiser and better man than him- 
self would by and by appear, bearing a resemblance to 
the GREAT STONE FACE. 


Although not all intrusive authors were romantic ironists, the 
technique of self-conscious narration reached its peak in the 
works of the German romantic ironists, particularly Tieck and 
Richter, Take the intrusive author of the late 18th century and 
put him to work on romantic material, give him the urge to ex- 
press himself by indirection and inversion and the result would 
probably be romantic irony. Oskar Walzel, in his discussion of 
Richter’s irony, shows the way in which the German took some 
of the techniques of the intrusive author from contemporary 
humorists: 


A favorite form of Jean Paul’s humor is to thrust the 
person of the author between the reader and the story 
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and to give an account of his trade, his troubles as a 
writer, or his vexation with his work. In so doing Jean 
Paul is merely following long-standing practices in hu- 
morous literature which in prose or, preferably, in 
verse discussed, within the book itself, its origin and 
problems pertaining to printing and to royalties. Then 
finally the author, who has been pretending that he is 
merely a faithful copyist and that the bulk of his story 
is merely a manuscript which has been turned over to 
him, gets to know in person the characters which he 
himself has created, while they themselves read what 
he has written about them.” 


The result was something conforming —to all outward appear- 
ances — with what Schlegel said of romantic irony: “...free of 
all real and ideal interests, it, too most of all, can soar, mid- 
way between that which is presented and him who presents, on 
the wings of poetic reflection; it can ever re-intensify this re- 
flection and multiply it as in an endless row of mirrors.” *’ 

Schlegel’s dictum is applicable to many of Hawthorne’s 
works. For Hawthorne wrote several in which he tried to set 
the thought free of both artist and work and to suspend it some- 
where halfway between the real and the ideal, and in at least one 
important sketch, ‘Monsieur du miroir,’ he tries to achieve 
these effects explicitly with the mirror and its properties. 

The “doppelganger” technique, in which some character — 
perhaps the author — and his twin are placed in the same story, 
is at the heart of the mirror technique. Paul Elmer More no- 
ticed the prominence of this in Thoreau and wrote, “Like Fried- 
rich Schlegel, he indulges in the romantic irony of smiling down 
upon himself and walking through life as a ‘Doppelgunger.’””° 
It is in ‘Graves and goblins’ that Hawthorne uses this technique 
in its simplest form. 

‘Graves and goblins’ is narrated bya ghost — at least he says 
he is a ghost. He speaks of graves and goblins as being, “Fit 
themes...for a ghost like me.” But it slowly begins to become 
clear that he is nothing if not the author’s disembodied imagina- 


tion: 


Yes; though an earth-clogged fancy is laboring with 
these conceptions, and an earthly hand will write them 
down, for mortal eyes to read, still their essence flows 
from as airy a ghost as ever basked in the pale star- 
light, at twelve o’clock. 


He is also the ghost of dead poets, “Sprites, that were poets 
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once, and are now all poetry, hover round the dreaming bard, 
and become his inspiration. ...” 

Whatever the author writes about this ghost, however, the 
reader can understand that the ghost is being used as a means 
for the author to get outside himself, to write from a standpoint 
from which an entirely different view of mundane things is pos- 
sible, and finally to direct a great deal of humor and irony back 
on himself, It does not take long to determine whom the ghost 
is referring to here: 


A few times I have visited the chamber of one who 
walks, obscure and lonely, on his mortal pilgrimage. 
He will leave not many living friends, when he goes to 
join the dead, where his thoughts often stray, and he 
might better be. I steal into his sleep, and play my 
part among the figures of his dreams. I glide through 
the moonlight of his waking fancy, and whisper con- 
ceptions, which, with a strange thrill of fear, he writes 
down as his own. I stand beside him now, at midnight, 
telling these dreamy truths with a voice so dream-like, 
that he mistakes them for fictions of a brain too prone 
to such. Yet he glances behind him and shivers, while 
the lamp turns pale. 


‘Monsieur du miroir’ is “doppelgangerei” at its most delight- 
ful extreme. It is reminiscent of works like Sterne’s essay ‘On 
noses,’ or ‘On whiskers,’ in its continued development of its 
central point around some never-stated but always understood 
dramatic irony. In Sterne, of course, the double-entendres are 
usually bawdy; ‘Monsieur du miroir’ exploits simply the ways 
in which one’s reflection in the glass can be taken as having 
properties one’s person lacks. The point is fundamentally 
childish, but Hawthorne finds so many facets in it as to make 
this work a masterpiece of its type. 

The essay begins with a common bit of romantic philoso- 
phizing on the delusiveness of appearances, “THAN the gentle- 
man above named, there is nobody, in the whole circle of my 
acquaintance, whom I have more attentively studied, yet of 
whom I have less real knowledge, beneath the surface which it 
pleases him to present.” The reader who understands from the 
title alone the identity of Monsieur du miroir is in on the secret 
of this sentence, feels the dramatic irony based on knowing more 
than the narrator, and perhaps indulges in some sad romantic 


reflection on the hopelessness of knowing the inner reality of 
even one’s self, 
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Hawthorne pauses, after a time, to vouch — with a few puns 
concealed — for the importance of what he is doing, “Nor let the 
reader condemn any part of the narrative as frivolous, since a 
subject of such grave reflection diffuses its importance through 
the minutest particulars,...” Then he recurs to the usual 
avowal of strict truth, “...and however extraordinary, marvel- 
lous, preternatural, and utterly incredible some of the meditated 
disclosures may appear, I pledge my honor to maintain as sa- 
cred a regard to fact as if my testimony were given on oath and 
involved the dearest interests of the personage in question.” 
The irony here is something Hawthorne exploits several times 
in this essay, for an additional paradox lies in the fact that he 
is telling the truth when he says that the marvelous things he is 
describing — however misleading he be with his words—are 
based on fact. 

In the next paragraph the author alludes to his descent from 
the Puritans, with a statement that perhaps few would take at 
face value: 


On the other hand, his name would indicate a French 
descent; in which case, infinitely preferring that my 
blood should flow from a bold British and pure Puritan 
source, I beg leave to disclaim all kindred with Mon- 
sieur du Miroir. 


Let anyone try to divorce himself from his reflection, whatever 
its nationality. 

At the end of this paragraph, however, he succeeds in placing 
the blame for the joke in progress throughout the essay on the 
shoulders of that reflection; 


Is he really dumb? or is all the world deaf? or is it 
merely a piece of my friend’s waggery, meant for 
nothing but to make fools of us? If so he has the joke 
all to himself. 


He has the reader’s head swinging on its pivots now, alternately 
viewing the narrator and his reflection; and here he adds a third 
image, that of the author of ‘A rill from the town pump.’ 


When no cleaner bathing-place happened to be at hand, 
I have seen the foolish fellow ina horse pond. Some- 
times he refreshes himself in the trough of a town 
pump, without caring what the people think about him. 


And here it is the author of ‘My visit to Niagara.’ 


At Niagara, too, where I would gladly have forgotten both 
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myself and him,I could not help observing my compan- 
ion in the smooth water on the very verge of the cata- 
ract just above the Table Rock. 


And here the reader is swung from the narrator, down to the 
bottom of a well, and back up to the region of the stars: “Sel- 
dom have I peeped into a well without discerning this ridiculous 
gentleman at the bottom, whence he gazes up, as through a long 
telescopic tube, and probably makes discoveries among the stars 
by daylight.” And few passages in literature are so representa- 
tive of that phenomenon to which Schlegel applied the term the 
“endlosen Reihe von Spiegeln” as is this sentence: 


Still there he sits and returns my gaze with as much of 
awe and curiosity as if he, too, had spent a solitary 
evening in fantastic musings and made me his theme, 


‘Monsieur du miroir’ is also one of the works in which the 
romantic irony becomes an instrument by which Hawthorne 
breaks out of the paradoxes that usually hold him in. He posits 
the dualism of material and spiritual reality in these words: 


So inimitably does he counterfeit that I could almost 
doubt which of us is the visionary form, or whether 
each be not the other’s mystery, and both twin breth- 
ren of one fate in mutually reflected spheres, 


Then he tries to achieve a synthesis of the dualism by pleading, 
“O friend, canst thou not hear and answer me? Break down the 
barrier between us! Grasp my hand!” For a time he places the 
reflected image in the spiritual world, begging of it, “Speak! 
Listen! A few words, perhaps, might satisfy the feverish yearn- 
ing of my soul for some master thought that should guide me 
through this labyrinth of life, teaching wherefore I was born, and 
how to do my task on earth, and what is death.” But then the 
narrator seems to realize what he is doing and how foolish he 
is to expect occult assistance from the image in the mirror, 
however unsubstantial may be its corporeal substance. He per- 
haps forgot that earlier in the essay he had placed the image on 
the material, mutable, earthbound side of the dualism: “... 
when the rays of heaven shall bless me nomore... then, his task 
fulfilled, shall this mysterious being vanish from the earth for- 
ever, He will pass to the dark realm of nothingness, but will not 
find me there.” But here, at practically the end of the essay, he 
remembers and, comparing the reflection to earthly human 


reason, questions the power of man to speculate on spiritual 
matters: 
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Thus do mortals deify, as it were, a mere shadow of 
themselves, a spectre of human reason, and ask of that 
to unveil the mysteries which Divine Intelligence has 
revealed so far as needful to our guidance, and hid the 
rest, 


But in the dizzy process of shuttling between the sides of the 
dualism, Hawthorne accomplishes what romantic irony also 
helps him to do in ‘The new Adam and Eve,’ ‘A select party,’ 
‘P.’s correspondence’ and <The house of the seven gables»: 
he is able to question satirically man’s ability to answer ques- 
tions on ultimate reality by objective means, yet in the process 
he is able to suggest at least one subtle answer to those ques- 
tions, The techniques of romantic irony, it may be pointed out, 
are to Hawthorne instruments of the imagination, which to him 
was the opposite of reason. And they permit the author to slip 
unobtrusively into the ear of his puzzled, or perhaps entranced, 
reader the words which, with all their slippery logic, assert the 
essential incorporeality of the body and the eternal existence of 
spirit: 

... when the rays of heaven shall bless me no more, 
nor the thoughtful lamplight gleam upon my studies, 
nor the cheerful fireside gladden the meditative man, 
then, his task fulfilled, shall this mysterious being 
vanish from the earth forever. He will pass to the 
dark realm of nothingness, but will not find me there. 


This discussion would not be complete without some analysis 
of the sketch which perhaps satisfied the older Hawthorne more 
than any of his early works, ‘A rill from the town pump.’ The 
irony in this work lies in the initial conception: the town-pump 
pouring strangely intelligent things out of a head and mouth 
commonly thought capable of producing nothing but cold water. 
This technique of launching off at a strange angle and following 
the convolutions of that initial twisting leap throughout the essay 
is duplicated in ‘P.’s correspondence,’ in which the madman 
writes on literature from his whitewashed cell; in ‘A select 
party,’ in which the Man of Fancy entertains “at one of his 
castles in the air” —it is in this work that a man suspiciously 
like Hawthorne himself is acclaimed as “the Master Genius for 
whom our country is looking” —, and in ‘Sights from a steeple,’ 
in which the technique is seen in embryo, with the author viewing 
the world from a new angle. 

The impetus for ‘A rill from the town pump’ was perhaps 
provided by Carlyle’s «Sartor Resartus~, which Worcester 
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called, “In English, the best example of romantic irony... be” 
For the essay has more than a literal similarity to “the most 
memorable utterances” of the Professor Teufelsdréckh Carlyle 
wrote about, utterances 


the more memorable, as issuing from a head appar- 
ently not more interested in them, not more conscious 
of them, than is the sculptured stone head of some 
public fountain, which through its brass mouth-tube 
emits water to the worthy and unworthy; careless 
whether it be for cooking victuals or quenching con- 
flagrations; indeed, maintains the same earnest assid- 
uous look, whether any water be flowing or not. iy 


This is basically the demeanor of Hawthorne’s town pump, which 
comes forward here to issue “memorable utterances” from an 
unexpected source. The pump is a vain creature, however, and 
thus it directs much humor, of the kind the self-conscious nar- 
rators often exploited, back on itself. 

The pump has much to say about its fire-fighting duties, its 
work as an ally of temperance and the history of its great works 
in the public behalf; but throughout it mocks itself by the excess 
of its cheerful garrulity and ends up obliquely criticizing its own 
crusading vehemence. “I am at the head of the fire department, 
and one of the physicians to the board of health,” the pump says 
in the first paragraph. “As a keeper of the peace, all water 
drinkers will confess me equal to the constable,” it continues, 
making a stab at those who drink stronger liquids. 

The temperance line is strong when it calls, “Here is the 
good liquor!...the superior stuff! Here is the unadulterated 
wine of father Adam — better than Cognac, Hollands, Jamaica, 


strong beer, or wine of any price....” And it is stronger in the 
lines: 


Welcome, most rubicund sir! You and I have been great 
strangers hitherto; nor, to confess the truth, will my 
nose be anxious for a closer intimacy, till the fumes of 
your breath be a little less potent. Mercy on you, man! 
the water absolutely hisses down your red-hot gullet, 
and is converted quite to steam in the miniature tophet 
which you mistake for a stomach. Fill again, and tell 
me, on the word of an honest toper, did you ever, in 
cellar, tavern, or any kind of a dram shop, spend the 


price of your children’s food for a swig half so deli- 
cious ? 
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There were probably many temperance lecturers of the 1830’s 
who would have been delighted to have at their command lan- 
guage of such power. 

But the pump is not a lecturer for temperance in the sense 
of the word we now associate with the work of the W.C.T.U. It 
is for temperance, meaning moderation, even in supporting tem- 
perance, meaning abstinence from alcoholic beverages, So, as 
it continues with its lecture, it covertly satirizes the temperance 
lecturer by overstating his case, combining with a wild partner- 
ship it wants to set up with the cow an endorsement of some of 
the most frenzied activities of the temperance groups of the 
time, “In this mighty enterprise,” the town pump announces, 
“the cow shall be my great confederate. Milk and water! The 
TOWN PUMP and the Cow! Such is the glorious copartnership 
that shall tear down the distilleries and brewhouses, uproot the 
vineyards, shatter the cider presses, ruin the tea and coffee 
trade, and, finally, monopolize the Whole business of quenching 
thirst.” And after that, after it has deliberately made a fool of 
itself with its intemperate rhapsodizing, the town pump slips a 
wink to the topers, saying of the time when — thanks to water — 
war, perhaps and household strife, certainly, will cease: 


The husband and wife, drinking deep of peaceful joy — 
a calm bliss of temperate affections, — shall pass hand 
in hand through life, and lie down, not reluctantly, at 
its protracted close. 


The mask is slipping now, and the pump strikes out against 
the way in which it has been caused to toil, lecturing on behalf 
of temperance. “Hereafter,” it says of temperance lecturers, 
“they shall have the business to themselves.” From behind the 
smokescreen cf laughter it aims a cruel blow at these active 
men it so recently pretended to support: 


There are two or three honest friends of mine — and 
true friends, I know, they are—who nevertheless, by 
their fiery pugnacity in my behalf, do put me in fear- 
ful hazard of a broken nose or even a total overthrow 
upon the pavement, and the loss of the treasure which 
I guard. I pray you, gentlemen, let this fault be a- 
mended, Is it decent, think you, to get tipsy with zeal 
for temperance, and take up the honorable cause of the 
Town Pump in the style of a toper fighting for his 
brandy bottle? Or, can the excellent qualities of cold 
water be not otherwise exemplified than by plunging, 
slapdash, into hot water, and wofully scalding your- 
selves and other people? 
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Finally, with a proud nod at itself, pompously, vaingloriously, 
the town pump speaks wise words in which the great paradox is 
the fact that the manner of their utterance cannot deprive them 
of their strength, although it may serve to mitigate the sting of 
those blows the town pump has just delivered against its over- 
zealous friends in the temperance cause: 


... you cannot choose a better example than myself, 
who have never permitted the dust and sultry atmos- 
phere, the turbulence and manifold disquietudes of 
the world around me, to reach that deep, calm well 
of purity, which may be called my soul. And when- 
ever I pour out my soul, it is to cool earth’s fever or 
cleanse its stains. 


From the analysis of the techniques of romantic irony used 
in works like ‘A rill from the town pump,’ ‘Monsieur du miroir,’ 
‘Graves and goblins,’ ‘P.’s correspondence’ and ‘The great stone 
face,’ it may be perceived how these techniques conspire to 
create a certain important literary effect. This is the sense 
of complete detachment of the author from his work. He can 
mock himself, his work, the laws governing reality, in fact 
everything which might seem to have claims to govern him, and 
yet the authority of his utterances is heightened instead of be- 
littled by his acts. And it was upon thisaspect of romantic irony 
that Friedrich Schlegel built his cloudy mansions the outlines of 
which have baffled scholars for so long. The following statement 
of Schlegel, however, prefaced bythe clarifying words of Wilhel- 
mine Krauss, may provide a bridge whereby the present discus- 
sion of Hawthorne maycross into at least the borderlands of the 
rarefied world of the Schlegels: 


By virtue of romantic irony, the romantic poet is able 
to disregard the disparity between the real and the 
ideal. In a higher synthesis fantasy unites the antith- 
eses Ideality and Life and leads to a loosened free state 
of the Ego. In that sense Schlegel defines the truth of 
romantic irony (L. [Lyceumfragmente] 42): “There 
are poems which breathe throughout and in their en- 
tirety the actual breath of irony. There lives in ita 
real transcendental buffoonery: inwardly the humor 
which sees above everything and lifts itself over all 
that is conditional and finite, even over its own art, its 
virtue, or its genius: outwardly, in its execution, the 
mimicking manner of a good, plain Italian Buffo.” ”' 
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It does not seem to be at all a far cry from this statement 
to the following statement by Hawthorne on one of the basic in- 
tellectual and literary maneuvers of <The marble faun>>: 


The foregoing conversation [among the principals of 
<<The marble faun>] had been carried on in a mood in 
which all imaginative people, whether artists or poets, 
love to indulge. In this frame of mind, they sometimes 
find their profoundest truths side by side with the idlest 
jest, and utter one or the other, apparently without dis- 
tinguishing which is the most valuable, or assigning any 
considerable value to either. The resemblance between 
the marble Faun and their living companion had made a 
deep, half-serious, half-mirthful impression on these 
three friends, and had taken them into a certain airy 
region, lifting up, as it is so pleasant to feel them 
lifted, their heavy earthly feet from the actual soil of 
life. The world had been set afloat, as it were, for a 
moment, and relieved them, for just so long, of all 
customary responsibility for what they thought and 
said. 


Hawthorne was no Friedrich Schlegel, nor was hea Tieck. 
But he seems to have had the equipment to produce what the 
first German was trying to explain and the second was trying to 
create. Romantic ironyis present throughout Hawthorne’s work, 
almost always working in some kind of opposition to what one 
might ordinarily think the author’s efforts should be. If he tries 
to give his story spurious authorship, as in the “Legends of the 
province house,” his irony exposes the falsehood, If he tries 
to keep his identity a secret, his irony proclaims small facts 
pertaining to that identity on every hand. When the author de- 
pends heavily on the supernatural, his irony creates doubt as to 
his veracity. It functions, in fact, as a “doppelganger” of the 
author, one which insists on acting at cross-purposes to courses 
the author explicitly — though, of course, ironically — claims to 
be following. 

The reader is given reason to suspect the presence of ro- 
mantic irony when he recognizes certain tricks of the self- 
conscious author, And perhaps, in the last analysis, the pro- 
cess of verifying his suspicions can only be the subjective one 
of weighing the number of these tricks and asserting after a 
certain total has been reached or conclusively fallen short of: 
this is, or this is not, romantic irony. But Friedrich Schlegel’s 
definitions provide a yardstick for measuring at least one type 
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of romantic irony — perhaps the true romantic irony. ‘Monsieur 
du miroir,’ with its “doppelgungerei,” and ‘A rill from the town 
pump,’ with its self-mockery, are the two best examples of this 
type among Hawthorne’s Tales. Both of these have many of the 
tricks of romantic irony and both achieve by these tricks the 
kind of effect Schlegel isolated. The first work playfully 
searches for and unobtrusively finds for man a true “doppel- 
ginger” the mirror of his reason cannot discern. The Town 
Pump whimsically preaches a greater temperance, a temper- 
ance so great perhaps even the Pump cannot achieve it. Both 
works principally strive to create the kind of “deep, half-seri- 
ous, half-mirthful impression” Hawthorne talked about in <The 
marble faun>, which takes characters and readers “into a cer- 
tain airy region, lifting up, as it is so pleasant to feel them 
lifted, their heavy earthly feet from the actual soil of life.” ” 
And in this way they achieve Schlegel’s ideal, 


a real transcendental buffoonery: inwardly the humor 
which sees above everything and lifts itself over all 
that is conditional and finite, even over its own art, 
its virtue, or its genius.... 7° 
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DREISER’S <SISTER CARRIE» AND BALZAC 
Lars Ahnebrink 
Uppsala University (Sweden) 


“A study of the relationship between Dreiser and Balzac is 
long overdue. Although the linkages between the two writers 
seem obvious even to the casual reader, few critics have dealt 
with this problem and none has gone into any detailed compari- 
sons.’ And yet, Dreiser has offered a notable tribute to this 
master in <A book about myself> as well as elsewhere. 

It was in the spring of 1894 when working as a journalist in 
Pittsburgh that Dreiser came across the author of the <Comédie 
humaine>, Dreiser used to spend his free hours in the Car- 
negie Public Library browsing and reading. One afternoon he 
picked up a volume entitled <<The wild ass’s skin» and began 
reading. 


A new and inviting door to life had been suddenly 
thrown open to me [Dreiser wrote later]. He was one 
who saw, thought, felt. Through him I saw a prospect 
So wide that it left me breathless—all Paris, all 
France, all life through French eyes. Here was one 
who had atremendous and sensitive grasp of life, philo- 
sophic, tolerant, patient, amused.... It was for mea 
literary revolution.” 


Dreiser devoured “almost at a sitting «<The great man from the 
provinces», <<Pére Goriot», <<Cousin Pons», <Cousine 
Bette>,... For a period of four or five months I ate, slept, 
dreamed, lived him [Balzac] and his characters and his views 
and his city.”* In a letter to Mencken dated May 13, 1916, Drei- 
ser spoke of his discovery of Balzac adding: “Need Itell you 
that it was a knock out.”* 

Dreiser’s immediate and complete response to Balzac may 
in part be accounted for as due to kinship of temperament. Un- 
doubtedly Dreiser found in Balzac a congenial writer, a roman- 
tic and realist in one, a painter of vast canvases. Like the 
French writer he saw life as “a rich, gorgeous, showy spec- 
tacle,”° and Balzac no doubt helped him to grasp this life, at 
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once so “beautiful, dramatic, sad, delightful, and epic.”* More- 
over, Dreiser identified himself with Balzac’s heroes. Their 
hopes and ambitions were Dreiser’s own and their disappoint- 
ments and frustrations were felt in an equally high degree by 
Dreiser himself. Life began to take on a new dimension. Pitts- 
burgh was no longer a grimy, sooty, industrial city; it was sud- 
denly the city of his dreams, Paris, “workaday, begrimed, and 
yet Paris.” 

Balzac acted as a tonic and “caused me finally to attempt... 
a series of mood or word pictures...a summer storm, a Spring 
day, a visit to a hospital, the death of an old switchman’s dog, 
the arrival of fly-time and the first mosquito...which gave me 
the first and realest taste of what it means to be a creative 
writer.”’ The ambitious Dreiser, however, was not satisfied 
with composing mere mood pictures of the rich and varied life 
he saw around him, He longed to become a novelist, and read- 
ing Balzac he saw “for the first time how a book should be writ- 
ten.” 

Concerning thetechnique of the novel, Dreiser seems to have 
learnt more from European than American novelists. He wrote 
in 1939 that “While the form and technique of the novel came 
from abroad, America was the life canvas which fascinated me 
and still does....”° In the same letter he maintained that “From 
the point of view of construction — the physical structure of the 
novel —I think that Balzac, more than Thackeray or Dickens or 
Hugo or Tolstoy —all of whom I had encountered — was of more 
help.”?° In addition Dreiser wanted to use Balzac’s “method of 
giving a complete picture of life from beginning to end.”"! 

The spirit of Balzacis felt moreor less throughout Dreiser’s 
first novel, <Sister Carrie». The theme itself, the rise of 
Carrie Meeber and the fall of Hurstwood, is a contrast worthy 
of the romantic Balzac, but also typical of the changes of for- 
tunes and character in Dreiser’s own days. The title of the 
novel refers to one of Dreiser’s sisters (Emma), whose ex- 
periences in Chicago and New York form the basic plot of the 
story.’* Such titles by Balzac as «Le Pere Goriot»>, «<La 
Cousine Bette> and <Cousin Pons» may have confirmed his 
choice of title. Of the five volumes by Balzac already referred 
to, Dreiser seems to have been stimulated in particular by «<Un 
Grand Homme de province 4 Paris», <Le Pére Goriot>, and 
<<La Cousine Bette» when composing <Sister Carrie>. <Le 
Pére Goriot> is moreover praised in the novel itself, and <Un 
Grand Homme> is mentioned ina discarded portion of the manu- 
script of the novel,* 
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Like Eugéne de Rastignac («Le Pére Goriot>>) and others of 
Balzac’s ambitious young ‘men; Carrie arrived unsullied from 
the provinces in the metropolitan city. Like them, she was 
full of the illusions of youth, possessed imagination and was 
“ambitious to gain in material things.”*” Rastignac’s motto was 
“Success! Success at any price!” And Lucien (<<Un Grand 
Homme>>), the ambitious poet without fixed will, who like Carrie, 
has felt “la monotonie de la province,” was impelled by an ir- 
resistible impulse to seek renown. Similarly, Etienne Lousteau 
was drawn to Paris by those forces which had attracted Lucien: 
“la gloire, le pouvoir et Vargent.”’* In.a way these youths were 
all fortune seekers, endowed with a great deal of egoism. Self- 
interest was Carrie’s “guiding characteristic,” remarked Drei- 
ser, who himself had gravitated toward New York in 1894, where 
he had had some of the experiences narrated in <Sister Carrie>. 

In the imaginations of Balzac’s youths, Paris with all its 
splendors loomed as a sort of Eldorado open to every talent, 
Like Carrie, they were romantic dreamers, hoping their dreams 
would come true. The effect of metropolitan life on such am- 
bitious, materialistic fortune seekers was immediate. This was 
Lucien’s reaction: 


Pendant sa premiére promenade vagabonde atravers 
les Boulevards et la rue de la Paix, Lucien, comme 
tous les nouveaux-venus, S’occupa beaucoup plus des 
choses que des personnes. A Paris, les masses s’em- 
parent tout d’abord de l’attention: le luxe des bou- 
tiques, la hauteur des maisons, l’affluence des voi- 
tures, les constantes oppositions que présentent un 
extréme luxe et une extréme misére saisissent avant 
tout, 


And again: “De belles voitures passaient incessamment sous 
ses yeux en se dirigeant vers la grande avenue des Champs- 
Elysées.... Etourdi par le luxe des chevaux, des toilettes et 
des livrées, il allait toujours, et arriva devant l’Arc-de-Tri- 
omphe commencé,””® Dreiser, too, had experienced the influ- 
ence of luxury and the fascination of money. And Carrie, walk- 
ing through some of the streets during one of her first days in 
Chicago, was struck with the luxury of metropolitan life dis- 
played before her longing eyes. The splendid shops, the swarm 
of carriages, the movement of the Chicago vortex bewildered 
and fascinated her, “She realized ina dim way how much the 
city held — wealth, fashion, ease — every adornment for women, 
and she longed for dress and beauty with a whole heart,”’® 
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Chicago was to Dreiser what Paris was for Balzac: a capital of 
pleasure which lured youth like a magnet. 

Like Lucien, Rastignac, and Raphaél, Carrie soon realized 
the contrast between the poverty of her own existence and the 
riches of the wealthy. By contrasting her wretched life in the 
city and her stay with the Hansons with the elegance of Drouet 
and the rich ladies of Chicago, her longings for material things 
only increased. Similarly, Rastignac, who compared his own 
home life in the provinces and his stay at the miserable board- 
inghouse, Maison Vauquer, with the riches of Mme de Beauséant, 
Mme de Restaud, and Mme de Nucingen, came to the immediate 
conclusion to make the life of splendour his own.2° And Raphaél 
of <<La Peau de chagrin» contrasted as follows his miserable 
attic with Foedora’s luxurious salons: “Quand j’arrivai dans 
ma mansarde nue, froide, aussi mal peignée que la perruque 
d’un naturaliste, j’étais encore environné par les images du 
luxe de Foedora.”” 

Such contrasts only quickened the ambitions and longings of 
these youths.” Each time they were confronted with the world 
of elegance and comfort their ambitions received a newimpulse. 
Since they were not part of the world of their dreams, they all 
felt like outsiders. Lucien reacted strongly when, in provincial 
costume, he observed the dandies from Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
“Lucien se voyait séparé de ce monde par un abime, il se de- 
mandait par quels moyens il pouvait le franchir, car il voulait 
étre semblable A cette svelte et délicate jeunesse parisienne.”~ 
Carrie had similar experiences when observing the showy pa- 
rade on Broadway: “The whole street bore the flavour of riches 
and show, and Carrie felt that she was not of it.”** And again 
when observing the rich ladies: “It ached her to know that she 
was not one of them —that, alas, she had dreamed a dream and 
it had not come true.... Carrie longed to be of it.” 

The deeper Carrie and Balzac’s young men dipped into met- 
ropolitan life, the less willing were theyto remain poor and out- 
side the world of wealth and power. Glimpses of luxurious resi- 
dences, visions of splendid carriages, from which descended 
fashionable women entering wealthy abodes, only augmented 
their longings. The effect of the first splendid dinner, be it 
Lucien at the Rocher-de-Cancala, Rastignac at Mme de Beausé- 
ant’s, or Carrie at the old Windsor, was simply overpowering. 
Similarly, at the first visit to the theater at the invitation of the 
dandies Drouet and Chatelet, respectively, Carrie and Lucien 
were much impressed by the pomp and gaiety. This was the 
world they wanted to conquer, At the opera and in the presence 
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of Parisian society, Lucien cried out: “Voila donc mon royau- 
me!...voila le monde que je dois dompter.” Bi When observing 
the wealthy Parisians driving along les Champs- Elysées, he 
launched the following challenge: “Mon Dieu! pourquoi suis-je 
ici? mais je triompherai! Je passerai dans cette avenue en ca- 
léche 4 chasseur!”2" Despite all her helplessness, Carrie, too, 
wanted to conquer the metropolis: “A half-equipped little knight 
she was, venturing to reconnoitre the mysterious city and dream- 
ing wild dreams of some vague, far-off supremacy, which should 
make it prey and subject —the proper penitent, groveling at a 
woman’s slipper.””” 

The first contrast noted by Dreiser was Carrie’s realiza- 
tion of her provincial dress when compared with the city ele- 
gance of Drouet. Lucien, too, clad in nankeen trousers and 
shabby redingote, noted with regret his provincial attire when 
confronted with the libertine Chatelet dressed in an elegant 
Parisian costume.” Such simple old-fashioned garments would 
not do for anyone who wanted to conquer the metropolis and rise 
in society. Aided by Drouet, Carrie bought a splendid jacket, a 
pair of fine shoes, a hat and a nice skirt and a shirtwaist. 
Lucien, too, bought a complete outfit: “un habit vert, un pantalon 
blanc et un gilet de fantaisie pour la somme de deux cents 
francs, Il eut bientét trouvé une paire de bottes fort élégante et 
A son pied.”*> Mme de Bargeton, too, who arrived in Paris from 
a provincial town, looked provincial. The Parisian beau, Chate- 
let, like Drouet, recommended the best shops to her and gave 
her advice how to become a real Parisian lady. 

Beautiful clothes were of little help to those who wanted to 
succeed, unless the youths had rich protectors to back them. 
Rastignac had learnt this lesson well, and he practiced it ruth- 
lessly. To seduce a woman in order thereby to rise in society 
was quite legitimate to him.*' In Carrie’s adoption of the metro- 
politan standard of virtue lurked perhaps a similar idea viewed 
from the woman’s point of view: To let oneself be seduced in 
order to rise in society. Although Dreiser made it fully clear 
that there was no other way out for Carrie than to accept Drouet, 
he was equally explicit in pointing out that her new state was 
“remarkable in that she saw possibilities in it,”*? possibilities 
of gaining what her heart desired: material wealth. 

Although Dreiser drew on his sister’s experiences for the 
episode of this relation, the literary execution may have been 
stimulated by his reading of Balzac’s novels, where such liai- 
sons are common. Typical instances are: Rastignac as Del- 
phine’s lover, Lucien’s liaison with Coralie, and Baron Hulot’s 
relationships with various women. 
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Such a relationship is likely to cool off as soon as a brighter 
star appears on the horizon. We know that Emma soon left the 
architect for the more prosperous manager. Similarly Carrie 
found Hurstwood a greater attraction than Drouet. Even though 
Dreiser followed Emma’s adventures, he may well have received 
artistic confirmation and stimulation from his reading. It is 
therefore of interest to note that itwas at atheater performance 
that Carrie realized that Hurstwood was the superior man of the 
two. Drouet “sank every moment in her [Carrie’s] estimation 
by the strong comparison.”*° Lucien, too, during a play, came 
to the conclusion that Mme d’Espard outshone his earlier mis- 
tress in every respect. The new relationship seemed more im- 
portant for the realization of their youthful dreams. Lucien 
desired “cette haute protection; le plus sir moyen était de pos- 
séder la femme, il aurait tout alors!” “ 

To both Lucien and Carrie this new relationship was quite 
natural, since they were young and emotional. Balzac empha- 
sized this point by saying: “Les jeunes gens ou les hommes qui 
se souviennent de leurs émotions de jeunesse comprendront que 
cette passion était extrémement probable et naturelle.” * 

Carrie’s new liaison was a disappointment, since it did not 
give her what she had aimed at. She began to see that she pos- 
sessed qualifications to become an actress, and by energy and 
talent she rose to become a star. Dreiser knew personally of 
many such careers from hiswork as a journalist. Again he may 
have turned to Balzac for literary confirmation. We remember, 
for instance, Rastignac, who rose from a dreary boardinghouse 
to the ministry of France. The portrayal of Carrie’s success 
gave Dreiser ample opportunity to describe the worldly splen- 
dor of the New York of his day, which both fascinated and re- 
pelled him: magnificent hotels, glittering restaurants, new 
residences, and rich interiors, Such minute descriptions, as is 
well known, was Balzac’s forte: take, for instance, the “milieu 
du luxe” in <<La Cousine Bette», <<Un Grand Homme>, or <La 
Peau de chagrin>>. Both Lucien and Carrie had a keen appetite 
for luxury and when successful they enjoyed it fully. After the 
success of his article and the conquest of Coralie, the charming 
actress, Lucien “savourait les premiéres délices de larichesse, 
il était sous le charme du luxe....”*° 

As a celebrated actress Carrie is somewhat reminiscent of 
Foedora, that wealthy, intelligent, courted beauty, “la femme 
sans coeur,” mentioned by Dreiser in <A book about myself>>. 
She was the symbol of “l’égoisme civilisé.” Some of Foedora’s 
vanity, egoism, coldness as regards pity and love seem also to 
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be Carrie’s. They were both captivated with “l’amour du luxe,” 
which, according to both writers, seemed to be the malady of 
modern civilization. 

After having gratified her appetite for worldly splendor, for 
riches and social success, Carrie began to realize that wealth 
and social distinction did not constitute happiness in life. Car- 
rie, who had arrived in Chicago full of the illusions of life, was 
left alone in New York, disillusioned. We know that Dreiser 
himself had almost failed during his first period in New York. 
Consequently it is probable that Carrie’s disillusionment must 
to some extent have been shared by Dreiser. The reading of 
Balzac may again have reinforced thesetendencies. As a matter 
of fact, <Illusions perdues>, the general title of «<Les Deux 
Poétes>, «<Un Grand Homme>, and «Les Souffrances de 1’in- 
venteur>, could very well serve as a heading for Carrie’s ex- 
periences as it did for those of Lucien. The idea of disillusion 
was Clearly expressed by Etienne Lousteau, who told Lucien of 
his experiences in Paris in the following terms: “Mon pauvre 
enfant, je suis venu comme vous le coeur plein d’illusions, 
poussé par l’amour de 1’Art, porté par d’invincibles élans vers 
la gloire: j’ai trouvé les réalités du métier, les difficultés de 
la librairie et le positif de la misére.”*’ And Lucien himself 
had lost all illusions since he had found out that everything could 
be bought for money: “Il est difficile, répondit Lucien en re- 
venant chez lui, d’avoir des illusions sur quelque chose 4 Paris. 
Il y a des impdts sur tout, on y vend tout, on y fabrique tout, 
méme le succés,”*® 

In the heading of the last chapter of Dreiser’s novel Carrie 
was referred to as “A harp in the wind.” This image was also 
used by Balzac of his hero: “Lucien est une harpe dont les 
cordes se tendent ou s’amollissent au gré des variations de 
V’atmosphére,” ® 

Despite their fascination for material things, both Balzac 
and Dreiser saw clearly the emptiness and tristesse and vul- 
garity of the lives of the rich, This idea was central in, for in- 
stance, «<La Peau de chagrin>>, where Raphaél, once ambitious, 
guided by his desires, his lust for women, and for wealth, be- 
came in the end “triste et pensif,” the fatal image of riches. 
When we leave Carrie she, too, was sad and thoughtful, but she 
had grown wiser, for she saw clearly that money and material 
success did not constitute happiness. The last three pages of 
<<Sister Carrie> is a Balzacian conclusion written in the ro- 
mantic mood of the epilogue of <La Peau de chagrin>. 
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The characters of Drouet and Chatelet («Un Grand Homme>) 
have already been linked together. They were both city beaus 
possessed with a constant craving for women, thoroughly at 
home in metropolitan life, particularly its lighter aspects. They 
knew how to catch their game, since their experience was rich 
and varied. To provincial newcomers they liked to act as pro- 
tectors.*° Drouet’s fundamental role in the life of Carrie was 
that of the amorous protector. These men were, in a superficial 
way, extremely attentive and interested in the welfare of their 
protégées. Chatelet, to begin with, gave Mme de Bareton advice 
concerning what shops she should patronize in order to get rid 
of her provinciality and thus achieve the Parisian look. Drouet 
played a similar role. Already in the train Drouet was prepared 
to give Carrie advice as to what she ought to see in Chicago, and 
later, he, too, told her of the best shops and guided her in her 
choice of clothes. 

Both Chatelet and Drouet were ina way generous men, and 
they took their ladies out to the theater and showed them the 
glamour of city life. Their generosity, always with an “arriére- 
pensée,” was also manifested in the fact that Chatelet rented 
an apartment for Mme de Bargeton in Paris, whereas Drouet 
rented a room for Carrie. 

But Drouet was more thana genial erotomaniac of the Chate- 
let type. He was a commercial traveler, too, the type which 
Balzac painted with so much jocularity in the famous portrait 
of <L’Illustre Gaudissart>-.** Although likenesses must of 
necessity be due to the similarity of type chosen by both au- 
thors, it may, nevertheless, be worth while to point out a few 
parallels. Both writers were conscious of the fact that they 
were describing a type, the chief characteristic of which was 
superficiality. To Balzac the commercial traveler “ne voit 
rien a fond; des hommes et des lieux, il en apprend les noms; 
des choses, il en apprécie les surfaces.... Il s’intéresse a 
tout, et rien ne l’intéresse.”*? Drouet had “A mind free of any 
consideration of the problems or forces of the world....” ; 
Moreover, they were boon companions, never tired, of easy 
manners and easy assurance. Of both it could be said: “Tout 
souriait au Voyageur et le Voyageur souriait 4 tout.”** They 
posed as experts on city life, de actu et visu, and they loved 
those things which men of their type like: food, drink, and wo- 
men, 

Another important characteristic was their eloquence, their 
loquaciousness, their labial flux. Their speech flowed inces- 
santly, and it ensnared their victims like birdlime. They knew 
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the art of persuasion, for their easy flow of words was likea 
seduction. “Parler! se faire écouter, n’est-ce pas séduire?” 
said Balzac, adding, “Aprés une conversation de deux heures, 
un homme doit étre 4vous, disait un avoué retiré desaffaires. nat 
Carrie immediately and repeatedly succumbed to Drouet’s del- 
uge of phrases, 

Finally there was a symbolic meaning in-their names, Gau- 
dissart means “a merry jester.” Balzac made this comment 
about the name: “Jamais nom ne fut plus en harmonie avec 
la tournure, les maniéres, la physionomie, la voix, le langage 
d’aucun homme.” *® Dreiser, too, chose the name of his drum- 
mer with care. The name Drouet was of French derivation, it 
was to be pronounced in the French way, Drouet told Carrie, 
and its spelling was French. To Carrie this name was as grand 
and glittering as were Drouet’s fine suit and shiny shoes. In 
this case, too, the name harmonized with the man and the type.*” 
Despite their differences — Drouet was a young efficient Amer- 
ican agent with nothing of Gaudissart’s Rebelaisian proportions 
—both possessed to an eminent degree all the qualifications 
requisite for success in their chosen field. 

For the portrait of Carrie’s second lover Dreiser may also 
have received a point or twofrom Balzac. The glittering Hurst- 
wood has many resemblances to Baron Hulot (<La Cousine 
Bette>), the handsome libertine and man of the world. Both 
began their careers as the most upright and reliable of men, one 
as a manager of a Chicago resort, the other as a councilor of 
State, but through their tragic affections their lives ended in 
the most miserable way. The contrast is typical of Balzac’s 
romantic exaggerations. Each man was married and had two 
grown-up children, a son and a daughter. Each had a house and 
each indulged in “la vie mondaine.” Whereas the Hulot family 
had “voiture, hdtel, et tout le luxe du temps,”*® Hurstwood kept 
a horse and was “well established in a neat house” and “was 
altogether a very acceptable individual of our great American 
upper class—the first grade below the luxuriously rich,”*° 
Both couples had experienced a period of happiness in their 
conjugal life, before the tragic drama of the two books began. 
The tragedy originated in the men’s interest in the gentler sex. 
Although Hurstwood was no libertine of Hulot’s type, it was his 
tragic affection for Carrie that contributed to his ruin. 

Gradually the wives began to suspect the moral defections of 
their husbands, One episode in particular is worthy of special 
mention, In both novels one of the children happened to observe 
the father at a theater in company with a strange lady. Both 
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men went out more and more alone and stayed at home less and 
less. But whereas Mme Hulot closed her eyes to her husband’s 
faults, Mrs. Hurstwood demanded immediate revenge. The lat- 
ter was a cold, self-centered social climber of the type Balzac 
portrayed, for instance, in Delphine of <Le Pére Goriot>. 

Both men had reached an age where passion had become a 
dangerous thing; Hulot was sixty, nevertheless still vital and 
magnetic; Hurstwood was slightly under forty and still irresist- 
ible. The following description of Hulot’s physical perfection 
applies in part also to Hurstwood: “Il appartenait au corps 
d’élite des beaux hommes, Grand, bien fait, blond, 1’oeil bleu et 
d’un feu, d’un jeu, d’une nuance irrésistibles, la taille élégante, il 
était remarqué...dans le bataillon des beaux de l’Empire.”” 
Hurstwood’s passion for Carrie drove him indirectly to steal 
10,000 dollars from his Chicago bar. This episode and the fol- 
lowing elopement were based on actual events. But it is of in- 
terest to note that Hulot, too, stole a large sum of money from 
the State. Before that he had been in the service of the nation 
for forty-five years. After the theft Hurstwood eloped with 
Carrie using devious means to persuade her to go with him. 
Hulot, too, disappeared after the stealing of the money, de- 
ceiving his wife. Balzac reflected as follows about Hulot’s ac- 
tion: “Tel était le dédale effroyable ou les passions engage- 
aient un des hommes les plus probes jusqu’alors, un des plus 
habiles travailleurs de i’administration napoléonienne...”” 
To prevent discovery both men had, moreover, to change their 
names, 

Hurstwood’s final decline maybe compared with that of Baron 
Hulot. It has also something in common with Pére Goriot, who 
had also been surrounded with worldly riches, but who gradually 
lost everything. Goriot’s pathetic solitary death in a miserable 
room stirs the reader as much as Hurstwood’s tragic end in 
complete isolation. Goriot’s daughters could not come to their 
father’s deathbed, since they had a more important social event 
to attend. Carrie, on her part, in the pursuit of her own success, 
was not aware of Hurstwood’s death, nor was Mrs. Hurstwood, 
who, with her daughter and son-in-law, was going on a pleasure 
trip to Europe. 

Most of Balzac’s men and women were propelled by a ruling 
passion, “une passion poussée au paroxysme,” for instance the 
passion of revenge (Cousine Bette), the passion of research 
(Claés), lust (Hulot,) avarice (Grandet), ambition (abbé Trou- 
bert), the possessiveness of Pons, or the paternal passion of 
Goriot. Only to a lesser degree does a ruling passion affect the 
march of Dreiser’s characters, Hurstwood’s ill-fated affection 
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for Carrie was a force akin to Balzac’s ruling passion. The 
same is true also of Carrie’s constant craving for material 
things and her ambition to rise in society. But whereas many 
of Balzac’s characters are veritable “monsters,” monomaniacs, 
such as Pons, Cousine Bette, Valérie Marneffe, and Baron Hulot, 
Dreiser’s personages seem more true to life. In addition, they 
are more often individualized and no mere types in black and 
white. 

Like Balzac, Dreiser was interested in the trade and profes- 
sion of his characters and the influence such factors exerted 
upon man. Both had noticed that the language, the dress, the 
habits, the movements of, for instance, a soldier, a laborer, a 
minister, or a scholar revealed that particular type of man, be- 
cause the trade or profession had left its mark on the individual. 
Occupational influences, “la psychologie des métiers,” are 
clearly seen in Drouet, the commercial traveler, and in Hurst- 
wood, the manager of the Chicago bar. 

One of Balzac’s achievements was to place man in the physi- 
cal environment of which he was a part. The milieu such as the 
trade or profession, put its imprint upon the individual, who, in 
turn, influenced his milieu. Mme Vauquer, to take a striking 
example from <Pére Goriot», was quite in harmony with the 
boardinghouse which she ran. Her wrinkled face, her surfeited, 
decayéd body, her ill-adjusted, false hair, her worn and patched 
clothes were in accord with her “pension,” reeking with misery, 
dirt, and squalor, and infected with the love of sordid gain. Or, 
to quote Balzac: “,..toute sa personne explique la pension, 
comme la pension implique sa personne.”” 

A Similar harmony between man and his milieu was illus- 
trated by Dreiser in his description of the prosperous Hurst- 
wood and his glossy bar. The splendor, the elegance, and the 
light of the Chicago resort with its guests were reflected in the 
manager, in his fine clothes as well as in his polite manners 
and his easy flow of words. Drouet, too, was part of a specific 
social milieu. He was always seen at expensive restaurants or 
at Hurstwood’s shiny bar. Ostentatious elegance, superficial 
amusement, naiveté, and materialism were characteristic of his 
milieu. The Hansons were also in harmony with their dull, sun- 
less atmosphere. Coming from the dreariness of the Hansons, 
Carrie felt that theirs was not the soil which would bring her 
dreams to fruition, The milieu which was in agreement with 
her character was that of the theater. “This new atmosphere 
was more friendly.... This took her by the hand kindly, as one 
who says, ‘My dear, come in.’ It opened for her as if for its 
own.” 
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If a manwere in harmony with his locality, his surroundings, 
what would then happen if the individual were transplanted from 
one milieu to another? Both Balzac and Dreiser had reflected 
about the problem of transplantation. Victorine, transplanted to 
the fetid air of Mme Vauquer’s boardinghouse “ressemblait 4 un 
arbuste aux feuilles jaunies, fraichement planté dans un terrain 
contraire.”™ Of Carrie, transferred from Columbia City to 
Chicago, Dreiser reflected as follows: “Transplantation is not 
always successful in the matter of flowers or maidens. It re- 
quires sometimes a richer soil, a better atmosphere to con- 
tinue even a natural growth. It would have been better if her 
acclimatization had been more gradual—less rigid.”* Similar 
ideas were expressed by Balzac about Lucien, who had been 
transplanted from a small town into the vortex of Paris. 


Les personnes qui jouissent en province d’une con- 
sidération quelconque, et qui y rencontrent 4 chaque 
pas une preuve de leur importance, ne s’accoutument 
point 4 cette perte totale et subite de leur valeur. Etre 
quelque chose dans son pays et n’étrerien 4 Paris sont 
deux états qui veulent des transitions; et ceux qui pas- 
sent trop brusquement de 1’un 4 ]’autre, tombent dans 
une espéce d’anéantissement.”° 


This quotation has a parallel in Hurstwood’s fate in New York. 
In Chicago, where he had his roots, friends, work, and home, he 
had been an important man with a good reputation, but in New 
York “Hurstwood was nothing.”°’ Compare also: “Lucien, si 
grand naguére 4 Angouléme et 4 Paris si petit....”°* Unlike 
Hurstwood, who was too old to start a new life in New York, 
Carrie, like Lucien, had the power of adapting herself to her 
new surroundings and of achieving success. 

Like Balzac, Dreiser viewed his material in the perspective 
of history. They were both conscious of the change going on 
around them and they felt it their duty to record what they saw 
as historians of their times. Balzac justified the inclusion of a 
description of the cluster of miserable houses skirting the old 
Louvre in <<La Cousine Bette» by asserting: “Ce ne sera certes 
pas un hors-d’oeuvre que de décrire ce coinde Paris actuel, 
plus tard onne pourrait pas l’imaginer.... *° Dreiser recorded 
in detail Drouet’s characteristics, lest “this order of individual 
should permanently pass.”° From Hurstwood’s and Carrie’s 
apartment in New York they could see green patches of Central 
Park and the dark waters of the Hudson, because “the street was 
not yet built up solidly....”°' Moreover, the room of one of the 
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chorus girls, Lola Osborne, was in “a block now given up wholly 
to office buildings.” 

If both Balzac and Dreiser were anxious to seize upon, to 
conserve, and to record the vanishing aspects of life and sur- 
roundings before these disappeared, they also had their eyes 
open to the new and striking phenomena of their civilization,®* 
<<La Cousine Bette opens with a description of Monsieur 
Crevel’s arrival at Baron Hulot’s house in a milord, “une de ces 
voitures nouvellement mises en circulation sur les places de 
Paris....”™% It was in conformity with modern times when 
Dreiser described Carrie arriving in Chicago in a fast train. 
Balzac made a special point of the appearance of posters asa 
new advertising device: “L’affiche, création neuve et originale 
...florissait alors pour la premiére fois sur les murs.””” With 
his keen interest in costume it is but natural that he should re- 
cord new materials. Coralie’s dress “avait le mérite d’étre 
d’une délicieuse étoffe inédite nommée ‘mousseline de 
soie’....”°° Dreiser, too maintained that Drouet’s “suit was of 
a striped and crossed pattern of brown wool, new at that time, 
but since become familiar asa business suit.” ©” In the character 
of Drouet, Dreiser described a commercial traveler and pre- 
sented him aS a new phenomenon. Balzac had already done so 
fifty years earlier in his portrait of Gaudissart: “Le Commis- 
Voyageur, personnage inconnu dans l’antiquité, n’est-il pas une 
des plus curieuses figures créées par les moeurs de 1]’époque 
actuelle?” **® By confronting an innocent girl from a small town 
with a metropolis Dreiser had an opportunity to enumerate all 
the new things of modern civilization. Carrie noted with amaze- 
ment the new show windows, the big department stores in Chi- 
cago, the new method of warming up houses, and above all the 
incandescent light. After Hurstwood had stolen the money, he 
entered a drugstore, which “contained one of the first private 
telephone booths ever erected.”® Dreiser took pride in de- 
scribing Hurstwood’s and Carrie’s new apartment in New York 
in Seventy-eighth Street near Amsterdam Avenue: “Carrie 
picked out the new abode because of its newness and bright 
woodwork. It was one of the very new ones supplied with 
steam heat, which was a great advantage. The stationary range, 
hot and cold water, dumb-waiter, Speaking tubes, and call-bell 
for the janitor pleased her very much, »™ The fact that the front 
door could be electrically unlatched by simply pressing a button 
deeply impressed Carrie.” Dreiser was also aware of the fact 
that he was writing at a time when newspapers and magazines 
were beginning to pay special attention “to the beauties of the 
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stage which has since become fervid.”™ It was also significant 
that Carrie should move into the Wellington, for it was “one of 
the newest and most imposing hostelries.””> Finally, when 
Drouet asked Carrie where she was staying in New York, she 
answered: “At the Waldorf...mentioning the fashionable hos- 
telry then but newly erected.” “ It was Dreiser’s ability to hold 
his material in serious perspective which helped to detach him 
from it and to give weight and historical importance to his nar- 
rative. 

Even the casual reader must note the numerous reflections 
which are found throughout <Sister Carrie>->. Again and again 
Dreiser paused in his narrative and commented on incidents 
and character or explained how motives or desires propelled 
the march of man, Dreiser noticed the same tendency in Balzac, 
of whom he wrote: “His grand and somewhat pompous philo- 
sophical deductions...fascinated and captured me....”"° And 
on April 13, 1939, he wrote to Lapicque: “I liked his [Balzac’s] 
method of illustrating as he went on with philosophy, poetry, 
criticism.” Balzac commented on a variety of subjects, such 
as genius, reputation, sculpture, courage, childhood impres- 
sion, love-making, libertines, virginity, suicide, and death. The 
list of subjects enumerated has been taken from <<Un Grand 
Homme» and <<La Cousine Bette», two novels of which Dreiser 
spoke with enthusiasm. 

‘In <<Sister Carrie» the reflective passages are more fre- 
quent in the beginning of the novel than toward the end. It seems 
that when Dreiser had got the story well under way, he was less 
inclined tostep into thenarrative to add elucidations and reflec- 
tions. The first comment on the action of the novel occurs as 
early as on page two, where Dreiser maintained that “When a 
girl leaves her home at eighteen, she does one of two things. 
Either she falls into saving hands and becomes better, or she 
rapidly assumes the cosmopolitan standard of virtue and be- 
comes worse.” Similarly, Lucien, the hero of <Un Grand 
Homme>, had to choose between two modes of existence: “Il 
ne se savait pas placé entre deux systémes...dont l’un était 
long, honorable, sir; l’autre semé d’écueils et périlleux... its 
To both the way taken, willingly or not, was a short cut to lux- 
ury, which brought neither of them any happiness. 

One of the characteristics of Drouet, the commercial trav- 
eler, was his easy flow of words. Balzac’s traveling agent, 
Gaudissart, is justly famous for his deluge of phrases, When 
depicting these characters both writers had to pause and re- 
flect upon the power of words. Balzac remarked: “Voulez-vous 
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connaitre le pouvoir de la langue et la haute pression qu’exerce 
la phrase sur les écus les plus rebelles,...”"’ And Dreiser 
meditated: “How true it is that words are but the vague shadows 
of the volumes we mean, Little audible links, they are, chaining 
together great inaudible feelings and purposes.” 

A collection of Dreiser’s “pensées” strewn over the pages of 
<<Sister Carrie>> would, if collected, form an anthology on such 
topics as the philosophy of clothes, transplantation, money, free 
will, instincts, habits, home atmosphere, conscience, crime, 
morality, and the solace of travel. In most cases these reflec- 
tions, important as they are for an understanding of Dreiser’s 
thought and philosophic pretensions, are cast ina turgid language 
which represent Dreiser at his worst. 

Dreiser’s attention to detail, finally, is similar to Balzac’s, 
The emphasis on contemporary life, the stress laid on setting, 
the excessive attention paid to things, objects, and facts, all 
this Dreiser saw in Balzac’s writings. He was impressed be- 
cause his temperament and his own artistic purpose were akin 
to Balzac’s. A critic in <The leader» (Cleveland, Ohio) for 
November 18, 1912, maintained rightly that Dreiser was “the 
American Balzac in the minuteness of his writing; its faith- 
fulness to detail; its patient building up of a scene, a plot ora 
character by infinitesimal pieces,...” Like his master, Dreiser 
was a historian of manners who with keen insight portrayed 
man’s desires and motives, It was perhaps Balzac more than 
any other writer who helped Dreiser visualize the color of ex- 
istence and confirmed him in his belief that what he saw and felt 
was stuff out of which could come great creative art. 
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<UNCLE TOM’S CABIN» IN ITALY 
Frederick H. Jackson 


Syracuse University 


On March 20, 1852, just a little more than one hundred years 
ago, Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous novel <<Uncle Tom’s 
cabin>> became available to readers in book form after having 
made a successful debut a short time previously in the <<Na- 
tional era> magazine of Washington, D.C. The enormous im- 
mediate and universal popularity of Mrs. Stowe’s masterpiece 
is a phenomenon unparalleled in literary history. The details 
of its reception in certain foreign countries, France and Eng- 
land, for example, are rather well known. No one, however; 
has undertaken a detailed study of its impact upon Italy, in spite 
of the obvious fact that the circumstances of, the Risorgimento 
could be expected to furnish an especially responsive environ- 
ment to the social and human problems employed by Mrs. Stowe 
as the springs of action for her story. Italian interest in <<Un- 
cle Tom’s cabin» is amply evidenced, as we shall see, by the 
large number of translations, by the heated debate on the issues 
it raised, and by its special imprint upon the most direct of the 
literary forms, the drama. 

<<Uncle Tom’s cabin>> first appeared on the Italian scene 
in serial form inthe pages of <<I1 Risorgimento>>, a Turinese 
journal, in September, 1852, slightly more than five months 
after its publication in America,’ By November of the same 
year at least two periodicals were Carrying the story in its col- 
umns, the <Mediterraneo> of Genoa,” which was publishing a 
version in French, and the <<Gazzetta uffiziale> of Venice.° 
More or less contemporaneously, two editions of <Uncle Tom> 
were published in book form, one in Turin and one in Milan.* 
In 1853-54 seven such editions appeared, two in Naples, three 
in Milan, one in Venice, and one in Florence.” These early 
editions carried the title in various ways, as, for example: 
<<La capanna dello Zio Tom>, <I] tugurio dello Zio Tom>, 
<La capanna del Zio Tommaso>, or simply <Lo Zio Tom>. 
Since its initial appearance this celebrated American novel has 
been published with such considerable regularity that to date 
more than seventy editions or reprints have been offered to the 
Italian reading public. 
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<<UncleTom’s cabin>> reached Italy at a time when the prob- 
lem of independence and unification was a paramount national 
concern. Liberals and reactionaries were bitterly disputing the 
future course of the nation. The former frequently pointed to 
America, extolling its free institutions. The reactionaries, on 
the other hand, underlined conditions there which gave evidence 
of moral decay and corruption. It was at this critical point in 
Italian history that Mrs. Stowe’s novel came to fan the flames of 
strife, for its provocative subject offered much material for 
controversy. 

Favorable response to <Uncle Tom’s cabin> far outweighed 
the critical remarks of detractors. Most of those who praised 
the book considered it a victory for justice against tyranny, and 
for human dignity against degradation and oppression. The 
Italian public did not limit the novel’s application to the Amer- 
ican scene, but rather applied its moral lesson to all humanity. 
Generally Italian readers suffered vicariously with the negro, 
since their condition under foreign domination was, in reality, a 
bondage as abject as that of the slave in America. Mrs. Stowe 
was acclaimed for her humanitarianism and her moral courage. 
She was the defender of the weak and the downtrodden in the 
eternal struggle against bigotry and arrogance. 

The advent of <Uncle Tom> to Italy was announced by jour- 
nals throughout the peninsula. Most of them recounted the more 
moving episodes of the story, while others discussed its impor- 
tance as a propaganda weapon. A Florentine columnist,° for ex- 
ample, praised Mrs. Stowe for writing a novel which presented 
the horrors of the slave traffic in such a way that it could well 
bring about the eventual eradication of the institution. And in 
Milan’ the public learned that <Uncle Tom’s cabin>> was being 
published in that city with a percentage of the profits going to 
help institutions for foundling children. The editor of one news- 
paper’ devoted most of the first page to an Italian translation of 
Georges Sand’s famous letter in which the French writer refer- 
red to Mrs. Stowe as a “saint.” Another enthusiastic jour- 
nalist? remarked that «Uncle Tom’s cabin>> was to America 
what <Don Quijote» was to Spain, and the <Promessi sposi> 
to Italy. 

The politically minded found much to commend in <Uncle 
Tom’s cabin», An article of the period, for instance, pro- 
posed to show that the slavery of the negro in the United States, 
well known to the Italian public because of its clear description 
in the pages of <<Uncle Tom>, was not the result of the liberal 
principles on which the country was built, an argument fre- 
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quently advanced by the conservatives in Italy; rather it de- 
rived from the negation or the abuse of those principles.’° One 
Italian writer," referring to Mrs. Stowe’s novel, stated that the 
book had exercised greater influence in counteracting American 
slavery than the <Prigioni> of Silvio Pellico in combating Aus- 
trian oppression. Other proponents of liberalism maintained 
that the United States had accomplished more in its short s 
of existence than Europe had in centuries.’* During this epoch, 
one of these enthusiasts of American democracy, Cognetti de 
Martiis, wrote a monograph on the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
ostensibly to inspireItalian patriots who were seeking a new way 
of life.’* Discussing American slavery, he observed that <Uncle 
Tom’s cabin>> had played an important part in laying bare the 
social cancer which was gnawing at the vital organs of the young 
nation. The book itself, he stated, had gained world-wide suc- 
cess, and by arousing indignation everywhere had eventually ef- 
fected such violent reaction that slavery was completely abol- 
ished from the land. Another writer,“ tracing the development 
of the anti-slavery movement during the nineteenth century, al- 
luded to the universal importance of <Uncle Tom’s cabin>. He 
reviewed for his readers many of the familiar episodes of the 
novel, and described the character of its leading figures. The 
fact that Mrs. Stowe’s novel had moved so many people caused 
statesmen everywhere to ponder seriously the problem of the 
negro’s bondage. <<Uncle Tom’s cabin>, he concluded, had ac- 
complished more for humanity than all the diplomats and the 
vain declamations of philosophers and moralists. The author 
terminated his study expressing the hope that there might be an 
<<Uncle Tom>> written for the salvation of the negro in Africa. 
Adverse criticism of «Uncle Tom’s cabin> was not lacking, 
however. The Catholic press, for instance, frequently attacked 
the novel rather severely for attempting to bring about the re- 
demption of the slaves merely by disclosing the horrors of the 
traffic; likewise, it pointed to the moral degradation which ex- 
isted in America as a result of the “abuse of the principle of lib- 
erty.” This last argument was generally employed to refute 
statements of liberals who attributed much of the success of the 
new republic to its practice of religious freedom. An article in 
one newspaper, <<Il messaggere di Modena>,° discussed <Un- 
cle Tom’s cabin», declaring that it brought little honor to the 
United States, a country which prided itself upon its Protestant- 
ism and its democratic ideals. Mrs. Stowe’s book, the commen- 
tator remarked, has cast further light on this cruel and nefari- 
ous situation. “Kindly tell us,” he concluded, “how the states- 
men over there can have the brazenness to preach liberty, hu- 
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manity, and tolerance to others!” The <Civilta cattolica>-"* de- 
voted several pages of one issue to a review of the book, under- 
lining, whenever possible, the paradoxical existence of slavery 
in the land of Freedom. The article touched briefly upon certain 
literary merits and defects of the novel before turning attention 
to its religious and humanitarian purpose. Mrs. Stowe, it was 
indicated, was the daughter of a Protestant minister, and was 
completely uninformed regarding Catholic practices. She was 
attempting to break the chains of slavery merely by describing 
its brutalities and by quoting Biblical passages. But why did she 
not exhort her fellow Americans to adopt the methods of the 
Catholic Church in combating the horrors of the inhuman insti- 
tution? Why did she not say to them: 


Let Protestantism do what the Catholic Church did 
from the sixth to the eleventh century. Let the slave 
holders become true Christians and let them consider 
their slaves as brothers, children all of a single Cre- 
ator. And let the slaves become Christians and be- 
hold in their masters creatures of God whom they 
should serve faithfully and with love. Likewise, let 
all legislation be Christian.... Only in this way can 
the world be certain that within less than fifty years 
slavery will disappear completely from American soil, 
or else will be of such a nature that it will be tolerable 
to any civilized country.” 


A certain Professor Filippo Manetta, took a broader social 
and moral view of the problems raised by <<Uncle Tom’s cabin> 
in a book dealing with the negro in Africa and his condition as 
slave and freedman in the United States.’* He attacked some- 
what harshly those who advocated the immediate abolition of 
slavery —the admirers of <Uncle Tom’s cabin», as he called 
them. His references to Mrs, Stowe’s novel were extensive. 
Assailing its unfair representation of the condition of the negro 
in the South, he informed his readers that the Southerner was, 
in truth, kind and benevolent toward his slaves. Few of you, he 
wrote, have not read <Uncle Tom’s cabin>. Yet Mrs. Stowe, a 
woman of the North, trying to create political turmoil, found it 
necessary to admit indirectly in her novel that of all the slave 
holders, the Southerner was the finest. Simon Legree, the sym- 
bol of cruelty and hatred, was a Northerner; Saint Clare, Tom’s 
kindly, sympathetic master, was a true gentleman of the South! 

Comments such as these are very interesting, for they are 
among the few that are to be found in Italy supporting the cause 
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of the South. Other pro- SEG observations appear in the letter 
of an Italian missionary’® in which he described slavery in Am- 
erica as he had supposedly witnessed it. According to the mis- 
sionary, the slave was always furnished with plenty of food, he 
was treated kindly, and in times of illness or during old age he 
was the constant concern of his master. The brutality and the 
torture of <Uncle Tom’s cabin» were, according to him, too 
trivial to be discussed. 

Many articles appeared which attacked the large number of 
“ziitomisti” and their “carita pelosa.” One such article” spoke 
sarcastically of those who were practicing the philanthropy of 
the American abolitionists. These negrophiles who have been 
inspired by a reading of Mrs. Stowe’s novel have failed to real- 
ize that the book in reality is a biting imprecation against all 
those who exercise slavery or tyranny at the expense of others, 
whether they be blacks or whites, whether they be in America 
or in any other part of the world. It is indeed a remarkable 
book, the writer explained ironically, for it inspires hypocrites 
to demonstrate their affection and their charity, not for the 
white race which is base and depraved, but for the black one in 
the far-away regions of Kentucky and Ohio. And who would dare 
to call these pious “ziitomisti” selfish, hardhearted, and devoid 
of pity if they shed “due lacrimette negrofile” without being con- 
strained to loosen their purse strings to prove their devotion to 
the ideals of the abolitionists! 

Another writer,’’ discussing this same indifference of the 
“ziitomisti” to the suffering of many in Italy, turned to Mrs. 
Stowe, and complained: 


Your Uncle Tom has a cabin; there are thousands and 
thousands of whites who cannot say the same. The 
slave is not exclusive to your society, for there are 
many here who would gladly change their place with 
that of the sugar cultivator.” 


The popularity of <Uncle Tom’s cabin» made the subject 
particularly attractive to the Italian stage. Given thetimeliness 
of the themes, it is perhaps no accident that the principal liter- 
ary vestiges of its fame, apart from the translations, remain in 
the drama of the Risorgimento. Within a year after its publica- 
tion in Italy, <Uncle Tom’s cabin>> was presented in dramatic 
form. The French had already adapted <Uncle Tom> to the 
stage in a version of Messrs. Dumanoir and Dennery.’®* Italian 
producers eagerly sought this presentation based on the novel 
which had caused such heated discussion. In April, 1853, the 
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Florentine public had the opportunity to attend the first perfor- 
mance of «Uncle Tom> in a French adaptation.” * It was a con- 
coction, they were told, prepared by some Parisian cook, since 
<Uncle Tom> was the most popular “dish” of the day. This 
first performance was offered as a benefit for the poor, so that 
it might be in keeping with the humanitarian ideals which had 
motivated Mrs. Stowe. The Italian critics, however, were far 
from agreement in their appraisal. Some spoke highly of it,” 
referring to the moving scenes of the novel which it recreated 
on the stage, tothe never lagging interest of the theme, or tothe 
felicitous admixture of the comic and the dramatic. Nonethe- 
less, the majority of critics’® saw fit to treat it much more 
harshly, pointing out that itwas a poor redaction of Mrs. Stowe’s 
novel, and could please only those who had not read the book; 
that is, they emphasized, it could please only very few. Later this 
same version was translated into Italian”’ and was offered once 
again to the theatergoers. But the continued hostility of most 
critics was evident in the many caustic reviews which appeared 
in journals and theatrical news columns.** They resented the 
distortions, the complete change in character of some of the 
principal personages, the inclusion of humorous elements which 
detracted from the solemn purpose of the novel, and most of all, 
the failure to include the important figure of Evangeline, 

Shortly after this abortive attempt to create a successful 
dramatic version of <<Uncle Tom’s cabin>, there appeared an- 
other stage adaption of the novel.”® This, too, was originally 
written alt French, the joint effort of Messrs. Texier and De 
Wailly.” It, also, introduced figures not found in the novel, sup- 
pressed the character of Simon Legree, and presented comic 
scenes which were in little harmony with the general tone of the 
original, Moreover, many changes were made in the details of 
the narrative, so that this version,” like its predecessor,resem- 
bled Mrs, Stowe’s novel onlyin name and in outline. A few crit- 
ics lauded the performance for its timeliness and its interest.” 
The uncontrolled wrath and censure of most of them, however, 
burst forth against a play which reduced tothe ridiculous scenes 
and events portrayed in the novel. The imbecilic character of 
Tom, the barely recognizable Saint Clare, and the vague, faded 
figure of Evangeline were generally condemned. One columnist®® 
pointed out with mordant humor that Messrs. Texier and De 
Wailly had represented Elisa as the daughter of Tom. In the 
original she was a mulatto. How is it possible, he continued, to 
have a mulatto offspring when both Tom and Chloe, the parents, 
are full-blooded negroes? Certainly the conjugal fidelity of 
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Chloe has been strangely compromised in this matter. Poor 
Tom! This is the last straw! 

Another critic’ saw fit to remark that as a book <Uncle 
Tom>> was excellent; as a play, completely ludicrous. The only 
value of this dramatic portrayal, he declared, was that of in- 
stilling within the malcontents the desire to read the novel, “one 
of the few which will never be read enough.” 

In spite of the manifest failure attending these two offerings 
of <Uncle Tom> on the Italian stage, other dramatic reductions 
of the American novel were to follow. Another French rep- 
resentation, this one by a certain Arthur De Beauplan, was 
translated into Italian bya popular actor of the time, and was of- 
fered immediately to theatergoers. Like the preceding produc- 
tions it nettled the critics, this time tothe point that they openly 
demanded an end to the “negrophile inanities” of the time.” 

The inability of these attempts to please the public did not 
prevent dabblers from entering the field. One of the first of the 
Italian redactions was that of Luigi de Lise.** Bearing the title 
<<La famiglia dello Zio Tom>, it represented, in reality, a re- 
working of the two principal French plays, and was received no 
more favorably than they.” Another arrangement of <<Uncle 
Tom» was offered by Leone Fortis. Investigation has failed to 
reveal, however, a single copy of this work, but theater chron- 
icles of the period refer to it as a “rimpasticciamento” of the 
French dramas of Dennery and of Texier.” There were at least 
two other dramatic productions of Mrs. Stowe’s novel which 
were begun, if not completed. A Florentine journal® referred to 
a certain Belotti whowas translating <Uncle Tom> for the the- 
ater, “in fretta.” Other notices*” mentioned a proposed musical 
opera of four acts entitled <Lo Zio Tom>, the librettist being 
Luigi Scalchi, and the composer, Domenico Lucilla. Research, 
however, has failed to trace either of these works. 

A discussion of <Uncle Tom’s cabin> on the Italian stage 
should not fail to include a ballet inspired by, and based on, 
Mrs. Stowe’s novel.** Conceived by Giuseppe Rota and entitled 
<<Bianchi e neri>, it consisted of three parts and seven scenes 
with music by Paolo Giorza. The author’s indebtedness to Mrs, 
Stowe was acknowledged in the preface, where he declared that 
a reading of <Uncle Tom» had inspired him to compose his 
ballet. It gained a modicum of success, being performed at one 
time at La Scala in Milan**; but like the other pieces, it soon 
passed into oblivion. 

Finally, it is worth noting that <Uncle Tom’s cabin>> had 
visited, during its tour of Italian theaters, Trieste, Turin, Pisa, 
Florence, Spoleto, Lucca, Parma, Leghorn, Genoa, Rome, and 
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Naples —an extensive coverage*of the peninsula, if not an en- 
tirely successful one, 

Before concluding this general survey of the fortune of <Un- 
cle Tom’s cabin> in Italy, it might be interesting to mention a 
few of the more unusual manifestations of the popularity of Mrs. 
Stowe’s novel. For example, there was an oil painting by Saverio 
Altamura which represented Tom and Evangeline seated in a 
beautiful garden, with the latter reading Biblical passages tothe 
faithful slave.** Then, too, names of many of the personages in 
the novel were used for describing individuals on the stage and 
in the concert halls.** A famous trained horse of the time was 
called Uncle Tom:* One comes upon such expressions as “tomi- 
mania,” “ziotomismo,” “tomfilia,” and “ziotommasitide” to refer 
to the Uncle Tom rage.*® Moreover, one journalist*” humorously 
reported that the “black fever” was so contagious that in France 
there were such creations as a coiffure, the “Zia Chloe,” a 
sauce called the “salsa abolizionista,” shoes alla Zio Tom, and 
a salad, the “Zia Chloe.” Another columnist;® voicing objections 
to the publication of sequels to the novel, like Hildreth’s «<The 
white slave>- and Mrs. Stowe’s «<Key to Uncle Tom’s cabin>, 
foresaw the possibility of the following titles: <I chiodi della 
toppa della serratura del chiavistello della capanna dello Zio 
Tom>, and <<I] biscugino del bisnonno dell’avo del padre dello 
zio dello Zio Tom>>. The Italian public was even informed that 
in Ireland a very respectable married woman had given birth to 
a negro child in spite of the fact that both parents were white, 
and that no negro had been in the area for more than ten years, 
This anthropological phenomenon was declared the result of a 
too avid reading by the mother of «Uncle Tom’s cabin>.*® 

The peculiar social and political conditions in Italy which 
contributed to the enormous 19th century popularity of «Uncle 
Tom’s cabin> have passed, Nevertheless, the book is still being 
published today, At present, however, <Uncle Tom’s cabin» is 
generally considered juvenile literature, a category in which it 
still commands attention for its great lessons in tolerance, 
charity, and understanding. Thus one reads in the preface of a 
more recent edition of Mrs. Stowe’s novel: *° 


<Uncle Tom’s cabin> is not a book of yesteryear. It 
belongs to all ages, Slavery still exists in many parts 
of the world in almost the same manner as described 
in these pages, because throughout the universe there 
are countless forms of slavery of the spirit and of the 
body. One can still repeat with the Gospel: “The har- 
vest is great, the workers are few.” 
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IV. FAREWELLS TO LOVE 


Guillebert de Lannoy’s congé d’amour”™ is perhaps the earli- 
est true congé of this type. Like Deschamps’ ‘Tristesse du 
temps present,’ its language is that of courtly love poetry, the 
style being strongly reminiscent of that found in the ‘Belle dame 
sans merci’ cycle. The poet tells us that he must take leave of 
all “gens joyeulx,” for he is overcome with sadness caused by 
the displeasure of his lady, whom he sought only to serve and to 
please. Next he takes leave of all lovers and of “l’amoureuse 
vie,” protesting his loyalty, sincerity and blamelessness. Re- 
affirming his unceasing devotion to the pleasure and service of 
his lady, he addresses, in the envoi, the Prince d’amour, re- 
questing the latter to write for his tomb an epitaph describing 
his loyalty to his beloved. 

A more extended treatment of the same theme is the ‘Congé 
d’amour’ of Michaut Taillevent.” In the six ballades which com- 
pose this poem, the author first reviews the great loves of the 
past: Deucalion and Pyrrha, Pyramus and Thisbe, Samson and 
Delilah, Jason and Medea, Helen and Paris, Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, Narcissus and Echo, Guenevere and Lancelot du Lac, Pluto 
and Proserpine, Tristan and Yseut, Venus and Mars, and others. 
Interspersed among these, mostly in the refrains, is Taillevent’s 
own attitude: there is no fidelity in love; he wants to be a suf- 
fering lover no longer, but to love only at his own convenience 
and pleasure; he is filled with the bitterness and sweetness of 
love “jusques aux surcilz”; he can no longer take the trouble to 
concern himself with love. Finally, in the sixth ballade, he says, 


Plus d’amours ne de ses delis 
Ne veul, Ma leesse est finee. 
Je ne quiers que repos de lis, 
Et dormir longue matinee, 
Ma char a esté matinee 
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Assés d’amours en mon jouvent, 
Et pourtant qu’au mar et a l’once 
Ses denrees trop chier me vent, 
Sy prens congié et s’y renonce. 


Prince, je suis, quant a present, 

Aussy amoureux q’une ronce, 

Dont, pour estre d’amer exempt, 

Sy prens congié et s’y renonce. (vv. 19-31) 


The whole cycle is then brought to an end by an additional envoi 
which recommends to the Prince for his pleasure ‘Le Congié 
d’amours de Michault.’ 

Taillevent’s ‘Bien Allée,’” similar in structure to his 
‘Congé,’ is composed of seven ballades together with an addi- 
tional envoi for the whole poem. Penelope, Ulysses, Phyllis and 
Demophon, Cleopatra, Virgil, Aristotle, Hercules, Tarquin and 
Lucretia are among the historical and legendary figures men- 
tioned bythe poet. He does not treat them as fully as in the pre- 
vious poem, but contents himself with a rather more extended 
but less bitter philosophizing occasioned, it would seem, by the 
disappointments which a man young in spirit may suffer “Pour 
ce qu’il a la barbe grise.” 

In the ‘Debat du vieil gendarme et du vieil amoureux’® of 
Jean Molinet, the gendarme and the lover debate for some time 
the comparative merits of their opposing interests and occupa- 
tions. The gendarme admits that music and the dance are no 
longer pleasuresto him, nor can he understand the pleasure 
which the lover takes in his lady, whom the latter describes in 
considerable detail. Finally, both the gendarme and the lover 
confess that they are the victims of advancing years, and the 
gendarme bids adieu to his loves: 


Adieu, mes tres belles amours! 

Je trouve aincoires meilleur conte 

En tournoys, dont j’ay faict les tours, 

Et en asSsaux de grosses tours 

Que en amours ou riens je n’aconte; 

Il n’est duc, ne prince, ne conte 

Qui ne soit attaint de ’ordure. (vv. 239-245) 


The lover perseveres in his devotion and loyalty to his cause, 
while the soldier, deciding that his pleasures are to be found 
henceforth in a soldier’s life, bids a final farewell to all lovers: 


Adieu, jusques je vous revoye! 
Aux amoureux congiet prendons; 
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J’ay veu le temps que j’en estoie 

Et que puissamment je joustoie 

De lanches et de gros bourdons; 

Or a Dieu command le preudons, 

Je vaulx que mort, priés pour l’ame. (vv. 267-273) 


The débat ends with the lover’s plea to the assembly to judge 
which of their arguments should prevail. 

Another congé d’amour is found in manuscript only.” it con- 
sists of sixty-six strophes of eight octosyllabic lines each, Al- 
though one critic has said that this poem is “bien pitoyable 4 
tous égards,”**there is in it not a little grace and charm. While 
the language of the poem is typical of the poetry of courtly love, 
the poet avoids the pitfalls of superficiality and triteness and 
leaves us with the impression that he is quite sincere in his 
feelings, that he is merely complying with current conventions 
in couching his sentiments in the customary medium of his day 
and milieu. He relates that Amours has bestowed upon hima 
mistress of incomparable beauty. No sooner was he raised to 
the highest transports of pleasure, however, than his whole life 
fell in ruins. He knows not the source of this reversal of for- 
tune, but believes that Male Bouche has done him a bad turn, to 
which Faulx Mesdisans and Envie may have added their assist- 
ance.” He is wounded to the heart because his sweetheart in- 
tends to seek for herself another “amy” in his stead. Broken in 
spirit and without hope of knowing further happiness in love, he 
resolves to call on his beloved and explain the reason for his 
departure. He relates the scene in which he “en soupirs et en 
plours” regretfully bade her adieu, and quotes the very words of 
the farewell: 


Adieu, celle que j’ay servy 

A mon povoir tout mon vivant, 

A qui je me suis asservy 

Plus qu’a nulle par cy devant. 

A vous, comme humble servant, 

Me suis du tout habondonné. 

Se j’ay mal fait en vous servant, 

Dame, qu’il me soit pardonné, (vv. 169-176) 


The lady chided him gently, he says, for abandoning her to a life 
void of joy and pleasure, and asked if their difficulties could not 
be resolved in some other way. She denied that she was seeking 
another in his stead, and claimed that such a charge put a stain 
upon her honor, since she, a lady of gentle birth, must avoid the 
least suggestion of fickleness and promiscuity. After the fashion 
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of women, she charged in reply~that he had grown tired of her 
and that he was not, therefore, the good servant he claimed to 
be. She then reaffirmed her own ‘sincere love for him alone, 
and exhorted him to greater faith in the power of Amours, to 
tolerance and disdain of the efforts of Male Bouche and Faulx 
Mesdisans. He remained firm in his resolve to depart, and 
seeing this, the lady waxed eloquent in voicing her deep sorrow 
at losing him, then bade him farewell: 


Adieu, mon tressouverain bien, 

Mon tresor et quanque j’amoye, 

A qui mon cueur estoit sien, 

Et a qui je me surgardoye. 

Adieu, tout mon bien et ma joye, 

En qui bruit & honneur redonde. 

Adieu, celluy que mieulx j’amoye 

Que tous ceulx qui sont en ce monde. (vv. 313-320) 


Of the parting itself, he says, 


Ung baiser gracieusement 

Au partir me fut octroyé, 

Et lors n’y ot cueur si doulant 

Qu’en lermes ne feust tout plongé, 

Chacun de nous estoit chargé 

De lermes et de plaintes d’yeulx. 

C’estoit le plus dolant congié 

Qui oncques fuest veu soubz les cieulx. (vv. 329-336) 


As he went away, he heard her voicing her complaints and re- 
grets, calling on Venus, Cupid, Juno and Pallas for mercy and 
assistance against Dangier and Male Bouche. 

His next step was to pay his respects to other ladies of his 
acquaintance, whom he found dancing. After greeting them in 
due and courtly manner, he voiced his farewell to them, to the 
dances and musical instruments, and to the grace, honor and 
beauty of the young ladies: 


Adieu, dames & damoiselles, 
Dances et instrumens joyeulx. 
Adieu, les bruians jouvancelles 
Qui font les amans languoreux, 
Et du regard de leurs doulx yeulx 
Et leur visaiges angeliques 
Mectent a mort les amoureux 
Comme infectueux basilicques. 
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Adieu, plaisances et esbas, 

Morisques et joyeusetés, 

Que font les amans hault & bas 

Pour monstrer leur habilletées. 

Adieu, les gracieusetés 

Et les honneurs des jeunes femmes, 

Je delaisse toutes beaultés. 

Adieu! Je prens congié aux dames. (vv. 409-424) 


One of the young ladies alone expressed the sorrow and sadness 
which struck them all on hearing of his plans to depart, and 
sought some way to set them aside: 


Se par promesse ou par avoir 

On peut retarder ceste alee, 

Il faut & deust on tout avoir 

Que ceste foiz soit retardee. 

Et ce celle vielle dampnee, 

Male Bouche, mot nous engrousse, 

Il ne luy fault que ung coup d’espee . 
Pour l’envoyer en Papagosse.-(vv. 457-464) 


But in spite of this entreaty, the lover remained adamant and 
took his departure. 

There follows a bitter tirade against Male Bouche and the 
lover’s own misfortune. He acknowledges that his determination 
to go away is prompted by no fault in his beloved, and asserts 
that even though absent, his faith and his heart belong entirely to 
her, whom he entreats to remember him. His last strophe de- 
clares the purpose and title of the poem: 


Et pour la dure desplaisance 

Que j’euz au congié dessus dit, 

Affin qu’il en feust souvenance 

Aux amoureux, je feis ce dit 

Que je voulx petit a petit 

Forger en passant mes doulours, 

Et, selon le mien appetit, 

Appelle le congié d’amours, (vv. 521-528) 


A unique variation of the congé d’amour theme is found ina 
rondel wherein the poet bids adieu to his heart.” The figure of 
leaving one’s heart to the tender care of one’s beloved is stand- 
ard in the language of love. Here, however, the poet enjoins his 
heart to serve his beloved well, to love her always, and after 
the fashion of the turtledove, never ‘to seek a new object for its 
affection, 
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The suffering of the lover is stressed in a ballade which ends 
with the refrain, “Si je prens congié 4 l’amoureuse vie. #8 Here 
the poet is so concerned with his own unhappiness that he is 
unable to relate any of the causes of his sorrow. Since he does 
not mention any particular love affair, it may well be that the 
line “Quant de mes biens je pers la seigneurie” is to be ex- 
plained by his advancing years; a good and sufficient reason for 
his farewell “a l’amoureuse vie.” 

This same idea is expressed more clearly ina ballade — one 
which lacks an envoi—of the fifteenth century.”’ The poet 
frankly admits, “J’appercoy bien clerement tous les jours/ Que 
mes amours commancent a finer.” In any case, he finds him- 
self somewhat disillusioned about women, and is not too sad to 
quit the field. His resignation is quite philosophical: 


La mercy Dieu, j’ai desja fait mon cours, 
Et les nouveaulx commencent a regner; 
Je n’y ay plus reconfort ne recours: 
Laisser convient les aultres gouverner; 
Mais je sgay bien qu’avant leur retourner 
Ilz en auront tout autant pour leur part 
Comme j’ay eu, et n’en vieulx mot sonner; 
Sy prens congié avant qu’il soit plus tard. (vv. 25-32) 


The ‘Adieu, Venus et Mars, de moy est pic,”” if less re- 
strained and less delicate, is at the same time less ambiguous. 
The poet’s reasons for saying farewell to both love and war are 
explained in the three strophes of the ballade, and summed up 
succinctly in the envoi: 


Prince d’amours, je ne compte ung patac: 

Car je voy bien selon mon armanac 

Que aage m’a ja donné eschec et roc, 

J’en lairray faire 4 Lancelot du Lac 

Car plus ne puis de taille ne d’estoc. (vv. 25-29) 


Because of the association of Venus and Mars in this poem, 
one might be inclined to suspect that the ‘He, adieu, amours™ 
from the same collection was written by the same poet. The 
analogy of love and the joust is so treated by the author that 
there is no doubt as to the true intent of the poem. The serious- 
ness of the poet, however, can be questioned, for he appears 
more concerned with the double entendre than with the neces- 
sity for him to bid adieu to his favorite pleasures and pastimes. 

The last congé d’amour® to be considered, and by far the 
longest, is developed as an allegory introduced through the de- 
vice of the dream, The anonymous poet tells us how, ona Sat- 
urday evening near the end of September, he found himself at a 
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house party, quite out of sympathy with the festive mood of the 
other guests, of whom there was a goodly number. His distress 
arose from the fact that he had not seen his beloved for a long 
time. Lest this sadness on his part spoil the party for the 
others, he went to bed intending to rest. Troubled in spirit and 
unable to sleep, he rose at dawn, left the house and walked some 
ten leagues until he reached a woods with but a single entrance. 
In the woods he came to an open space “souverain de grandeur 
.--de toutes celles qu’oncques vis,” with but a single tree in the 
very center. Tired after his long walk, he decides to sit down 
beneath the tree to rest.” 

During his meditations beneath the tree, it occurs to him to 
go to his sweetheart and pour out his troubles to her. The deci- 
Sion made, he is ready to start when he sees an “homme sau- 
vatge” emerging from the woods, which are so thick that not 
even the birds can fly there without losing their feathers. 


Droitement vers moy s’addressa: 

Sans varier ainsy ala. 

Quant yl fu onques pres de moy, 

Vraiement j’us tres grant esfroy 

D’une chose sy tres hideuse 

Q’onques ne viz si mervelleuse 

Ne qui si fort m’espovantast, 

Ne riens qui autant me grevast. (vv. 171-178) 


The stranger tells the poet that he is Temps, come to point out 
the lover’s errors. So disturbed is the latter at the sight of 
Temps that he tries to turn away. But no matter which way he 
turns, Temps is there in front of his eyes, so that he forgets the 
journey he intended to make. Temps asks the poet if he was 
not born some time ago, and when the latter replies that he does 
not know, advises him to forsake the god of love and to put his 
faith and trust henceforth in the true God and in the Virgin Mary. 
The poet voices his objections to this advice, but Temps en- 
larges upon it, counselling the lover to give up dancing and sing- 
ing and to serve God rather than the dieu d’amours. 

The poet, unable to turn away from the old man, decides to 
go to sleep in the hope that his visitor will depart. But he sees 
coming toward him a young lady whom he mistakes at first for 
his sweetheart. She tells him that her name is Cognoissance, 
and advises himto believe and followthe advice given by Temps, 
He tells her why he does not wish to do so, and at her further 
insistence, he loses patience. He rages bitterly against their 
demands, and finally asks both Temps and Cognoissance to leave 
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him. Cognoissance continues her insistence to the point where 
the poet can no longer endure it: 


Quant m’ouys ainsy diffamer, 

Je ne le puis plus endurer. 

Ire me courait tantost sus 

Desespoir, qui fu ja venus. 

Entre eulx deux aux poins me prire[n]t 
Sy qu’a la tera m’abatire[n]|t 

En grant douleur, en grant esmay. 

D’un de mes poins |]’autre frapay 
Comme plain de felon couratge. 

Je engratinay mon visatge 

Et arachay de mes cheveux, 

Tout le forsenez et tout ireux, 

Et de ma robe je rompy 

En pluseurs lueux et la fandy. 

Quant me souvint q’il convenoit 

Que jamais mon cuer n’ameroit, 

Lors demouray tres tout pasmés 

Sans mouvoir bras, jambez ne piéz. (vv. 863-880) 


Regaining some control of himself, he seeks in vain for a knife, 
stone or stick with which to kill himself. Overwhelmed, he 
faints again and falls to the ground. On coming to, he sees a 
young lady who sits beside him and takes his head in her lap, 
comforting him and exhorting him with gentle words to heed the 
advice of Temps and Cognoissance, to forsake his loyalty to the 
dieu d’amours. Under her gentle persuasion, he agrees to do as 
she wishes. He asks her name, and learns that she is Pacience, 
He vows himself to be completely subservient to her. Pacience 
tells him straightway what he must do. Obedient to her com- 
mands, he seeks out Temps and Cognoissance and makes his 
peace with them. When he returns to Pacience, she gives him 
further orders, in accordance with which he decides to seek out 
and bid goodbye to the dieu d’amours, He assures Pacience of 
his sincerity in undertaking the mission, and departs. 

The dieu d’amours, who is found sitting conveniently beneath 
a tree, asks the poet why he wants to leave his service when he 
has had so many pleasures and benefits from it. He warns the 
poet of the sadness and loneliness which he can expect to experi- 
ence in the service of God. The poet’s intention is shaken and 
falters: 


Certes, fy je, beaux tres doux sire, 
Je ne vous sgay rien contredire 
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Et me vouloie repantir 
Et ton servant devenir. (vv.1201-1204) 


Cognoissance sees the danger into which the poet has fallen, and 
immediately comes to his assistance. Amours then realizes that 
he has lost a devotee, and consoles himself with the thought of 
the many men who, drawn from all estates, serve him loyally, 
and towhose number many are added daily. He reminds the poet 
that he is not completely free from all his obligations, however: 


Mes tost avant que je m’en aille, 

Je te dis que sans nulle faille 

Tu es tenus de honourer 

La belle qui t’a fait cuidier 

Et fait penser en mains plesirs 

Et pluseurs fois en despleisirs. 

Tu t’es auqune fois restraint 

Pour le souvenir et destraint 

D’elle de faire moult de maux 

Des plus grans, des plus prinsipaulx. 
Et adouciez tez pancees 

Qui estoient desour devees. 

Ne ly est tu pas obligiéz? (vv. 1237-1249) 


The poet assures Amours that he is a man of honor: 


Oy, sire, cesy tenez, 

Fy je, et cy mout ourdené 
Certainement et comandé, 

Qu’au[x] dames et aux domoyzelles, 
Femmes, veves et aux pucellez, 
Porte a tres toutes honeur, 

Et aux hommes qu’aront valeur, 

A mon povoir je le feray. 

Mes sur toutes honoureray 

Celle de quoy vous me parlez. 

Ne scay coment vous l’entendés, 
Mes non pas en riens qui vous toche, 
Je le vo[us] dy bien de ma boche. 
Et que en soiez plus sertain, 

Je cecy seigne de ma main, (vv. 1250-1264) 


Amours then goes away, singing a new song. Temps, Cognois- 
sance and Pacience depart straightway and without a word, leav- 
ing the poet “tristez, mourne et pansis,” whereupon the poet 
lies down and goes to sleep. 
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Told as an allegory, the poem is the story of the lover’s re- 
alization that his youth has passed, and with it his youthful loves 
and pleasures, At first, he will not yield to the demands of his 
advancing years, even when reason and knowledge urge him to 
do so. At length, overcome by his own efforts to contravene the 
unavoidable exigencies of time, he develops a more philosophi- 
cal, a more patient attitude which leaves a new way of life open 
to him; one in which Amours has no part. Thus seen, the poem 
is a more elaborate development of the very idea which Michault 
Taillevent treated in his ‘Congé’ and ‘Bien Allée.’ 

Thus the congé d’amour, in the majority of the cases treated 
here, develops the theme that the lover is taking leave of love 
because of his advancing years. The treatment may be ina 
comic vein, satirical and ironic, or it may be more serious, 
more philosophical. Certainly interest, either psychological or 
pornographic, in this theme is perennial, for the aging lover re- 
curs countless times in ancient, medieval and modern litera- 
tures. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS FAREWELLS 


The eight poems which remain to be considered, while best 
placed in a miscellaneous category, are not entirely without 
common elements. Four are concerned ina general way with 
the passing of time; three contain political references; and one 
is unique in that it is a farewell to sorrow and distress. 

Of the first group is the farewell which Eustache Deschamps 
bade to his youth, using the rather trite simile which compares 
the ages of man to the seasons of the year. The poet says good- 
by to the spring, summer and autumn seasons of his life, and 
voices his regrets that he is now in the winter season of his al- 
lotted span.” 

The same poet’s ‘Tristesse du temps présent’™’ is a frank 
adieu to the good times he has known, and whose passing he re- 
grets. Seeing that Amours and Joie have departed from the 
hearts of men and from the world, that Noblesse is absent, and 
that these three have been replaced by Deceit, Rancor and 
Dishonor, Deschamps concludes that it is time for him to say 
goodbye to “l’amoureuse vie,” and does in fact say goodbye to 
“bon temps” itself. The language of the ballade is in the courtly 
vein, especially in the last of the three strophes: 


Je souloie vous, mes dames, cherir 
En mes changons et en ma melodie, 
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En tout honneur vous ay voulu servir, 

Et en tout cas y ay mis m’estudie. 

Or dy adieu, tresdoulce compaignie; 

Priez pour moy, nul n’est qui me sequeure; 

Au jour d’uy n’est parfait n’amy, n’amie: 

Adieu, bon temps, drois est que je te pleure! (vv. 17-24) 


Oton de Grandson™ found occasion, like Eustache Deschamps, 
to bid farewell to his youth and to its pleasures: 


Adieu, jeunesse, m’amie, 

De vous me fault departir, 
Plus ne vous puis retenir 
Car le temps ne le vuele mie. 


Et sanz vostre compaignie 

Ne doiz nulz amour sServir. 

Adieu, jeunesse, m’amie, 

De vous me fault departir. (vv. 1-8) 


The three remaining strophes of the rondel betray a poverty of 
poetic imagination and originality, and fail to develop the possi- 
bilities of the opening lines. 

In ‘Le temps qui court’®”’ there is a farewell to time which is 
little more than a tour de force. Beginning each line with “A- 
dieu, le temps...,” the poet rings all the changes on this theme 
which his imagination can contrive: 


Adieu le temps, le soulas de Jeunesse, 

Adieu le temps de joye et de plaisance, 

Adieu le temps de deduyt, de lyesse, 

Adieu le temps que Bonne Amour avance, 

Adieu le temps qu’on souloit faire dence 

Adieu le temps joyeulx sans merveille[r], 
Adieu le temps qu’on souloit estre ensemble, 
Adieu le temps que |’ung l|’autre deporte, 

Adieu le temps qu’il nous fault trop veiller 

De nuyt au guet, et de jour 4 la porte. (vv. 1-10) 


The second strophe, of twelve lines, similarly develops the 
theme, “Or est le temps...,” and omits the refrain of the other 
strophes. The third strophe, devoted to the future, begins each 
line with “Vienne le temps...,” while the envoi reverts to the 


consideration of current exigencies: 
Le voysin veult son voisin despouiller, 


L’un veult l’autre desrober et fouiller; 
Les biens d’autruy on degaste et transporte, 
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Pour quoy le temps est qu’il nous fault aller 
De nuyt au guet et de jour 4 la porte. 


Venice, in her own way, also mourned the passing of good 
times. The formation of the League of Cambray constituted a 
threat to the prosperity and security of that city. In the ‘Com- 
plainte de Venise,’” therefore, she addresses herself to God 
for assistance against her enemies and complains of the peril- 
ous situation in which she finds herself. She then bids adieu to 
the prosperity she has known, to her wealth which France finds 
so agreeable. 

In ‘L’Epistolle des prisonniers de Paris,’”’ the prisoners 
address a eulogy to the queen of France and request her aid. 
They voice their hope of freedom and complain of their own un- 
fortunate situation. Then comes a farewell to justice: 


Adieu César, aussi Justinien; 

Adieu Bartholle, Paul de Castre et Jason; 

Adieu le droit du bon sainct Adrien; 

Adieu chapitres, rubricques et canon; 

Adieu les loix; vous n’avez plus de nom; 

Or et faveur vous ont mys en ruyne; 

On vous tolliet tout vostre haut renom 

En desprisant jurisdicque doctrine. (vv. 169-176) 


They continue tocomplain against the iniquities of the times, and 
finally call again upon the queen and reiterate their hopes for 
her assistance. 

The capture of Lyons in 1562 constituted a definite setback to 
the supporters of the Roman Catholic Church against the party 
of the Reform. ‘L’Adieu de la Messe’® signals this occasion, 
which the author sees as resulting in the permanent departure 
of the Mass from central France to return to the pope in Italy. 

Most of the congés and adieux have been characterized by a 
note of sadness and sorrow, especially those which were con- 
cerned with love. It is for this reason the more refreshing to 
find a poet-lover successful and happy in his love, and therefore 
bidding farewell to sorrow and unhappiness. Such is the case in 
an anonymous poem of the fifteenth century whose author, no 


“amant martire,” gives voice to the happiness he feels because 
of his good fortune: 


Je prens congié de Dueil et de Tristesse. 
Je ne quier plus tenir leur compagnie. 

Il ne plaist plus a ma dame, Leesse, 

Que plus je soye en tel sorsonnerye 
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Ou j’ay esté la plus part de ma vie. 
Amours luy a, comme elle dit, mandé, 
Pres en la fin de ce derrain esté, 

Que plus ne veult que seuffre telle paine 
Pour ce que m’a de servir commandé 
Fleur de beaulté, de dames souveraine. 


Mais il luy plaist que je prengne 1l’adresse 
D’estre joyeux et mener chiere lie 

Pour mieulx servir ma dame et ma mestresse 
Et pour plus faire aux mesdisans envie. 

Car pour doulour et pour merencolie 

Ne pourroye deservir d’estre amé. 

Estre léal, doulx parler et secré 

Ne feroit plus aucun mercy prochain[e], 

Et si me dit, “Mieulx le prenroye en gré,” 
Fleur de beaulté, de dames souveraine. 


Puis qu’Amours veult que ma grief douleur cesse 
Et liesse si soit de ma partie 

N’est nulle riens que pour 1’eure me blesse, 
Dont liement sera de moy servie 

Ma seulle amour, ma mestresse cherie, 

Celle a qui j’ay mon léal cuer donné 

En esperant que, une fois appellé, 

Seray son serf par sa grace haultaine 

Et lors aray ce qu’ay tant desiray, 

Fleur de beaulté, de dames souveraine. 


Vo grant doulcour, vo gracéuseté, 

Vo bel acueil et vo grant beaulté, 

Vo bonne grace et vo joye mondaine, 

Me font de vous tout estre enamouré, 
Fleur de beaulté, de dames souveraine.”” 


The congé theme receives but brief treatment here, and justly 
so, for it would be a poor sort of lover indeed who, under the 
circumstances, did not forget his past unhappiness and distress 
in favor of the eulogy of his lady and her charms. 

The use of the words congé, adieu, and allée in the title of a 
poem is not in itself sufficient proof that a poem contains the 
congé or adieu element, Perhaps the longest and clearest proof 
of this is the ‘Congié pris du siécle séculier”” of Jacques 
Bugnin, This poem contains no expression of farewell, but is 
rather a bequest of proverbs and maxims made to the world at 
large by the author on the occasion of his entry into the monas-~- 
tery of Hautcrest. The poem is thus a testament rather than a 


congé, 
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VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In spite of the occasional acceptance of congé poetry asa 
form or genre, there is no valid and cogent basis for its classi- 
fication as such. It falls within the category of occasional 
poetry, and varies according to the exigencies of the occasion. 
It has no stated form in the technical sense of that term, but is 
found expressed in the chanson, motet, ballade, rondel and ron- 
deau, virelay, and débat. 

The occasion which most commonly gives rise to the use of 
the congé theme is, of course, the farewell to people. Jean Bodel 
and Baude Fastoul both cast in poetic form their farewells to 
their friends, while Adam de la Halle added to his poem of fare- 
well an attack against his enemies, Eustache Deschamps echoed 
their works in the ballades and rondeaux which he wrote with 
such great facility. Christine de Pisan, Jean Regnier and 
Francois Villon, as well as many anonymous poets, also added 
their efforts to the choir of bards who, in bidding farewell to 
their friends, sang of love and hate, of sadness and sorrow. 

From saying good-by to people to bidding farewell to places 
is a logical and short step. That step was easily made by Adam 
de la Halle and Jean Regnier in the course of their personal 
farewells. Eustache Deschamps’ farewells to places are even 
more numerous and less original than his adieus to people. One 
anonymous work falls into this group, but it provides the acer- 
bity needed to balance the cloying sweetness of Deschamps. 

When the latter poet was about to embark upon a sea voyage, 
it was not to the people nor to the land that he said good-by, but 
to the pleasures of which he was thenceforth to be deprived. 
Regnier and other poets, in varying the form and fashion, simi- 
larly took occasion to regret the passing of pleasures they had 
known, 

The congés d’amour are as interesting and as important in 
their own way as the personal congés of Jean Bodel, Baude 
Fastoul and Adam de la Halle. Guillebert de Lannoy’s congé 
depicts the not unusual situation of the disappointed lover, over- 
come with sorrow, forsaking love forevermore. Michault Tail- 
levent treats the theme in more philosophical fashion: a fashion 
which not only seems to bespeak a broader experience but to 
suggest also the passing of youthful fervor. This last contention 
is borne out in the same poet’s ‘Bien Allée,’ wherein reference 
is made to his gray beard. The same idea is treated, in alle- 


gorical form, in the congé d’amour from the Clermont-Ferrand 
manuscript. 
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The poet of the congé d’amour contained in the Arsenal man- 
uscript has resorted to the use of direct quotation to enliven the 
narrative of his leavetaking from his beloved and from the other 
ladies of his acquaintance. The circumstances here are similar 
to those in the first of such poems: the young lover is disap- 
pointed and, without thought of seeking solace and pleasure in 
the company of another, forsakes all love. 

Regrets for the passing of time are not uncommon even today, 
and such poetic expressions of these as fall within the province 
of this survey do not exhibit, unfortunately, either very lofty 
inspiration or outstanding ability on the part of the authors. The 
same charge may be made against the political pieces. 

On such a basis, one can hardly contend that the congé is a 
literary genre. If occasional poetry were to be classified ac- 
cording to the nature of the occasion, then the leave-taking sit- 
uation might well be considered one of these groups. But so 
great a diversity of circumstances and occasions has been found, 
so great a variety of technical form and method of treatment, 
that it is far better to consider the congé or adieu as anelement, 
a theme or motif which easily finds its way into poetry. Despite 
the assertions of Gustave Cohen and René Jasinski, Giulio 
Bertoni is by far the most accurate in his description of these 
poems as expressions of one of the “temi preferiti della piu 
antica lirica francese.” 
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NOTES 


IL GEOGRAFO BUFFIERO: NOTA PARINIANA 
Luigi Messedaglia 
Valpoticella (Verona, Italy) 


Il Parini recité ‘La impostura’ all’Accademia dei Trasformati 
di Milano intorno al 1761. Dell’ode si conoscono, é notissimo, la 
prima stesura, una intermedia, e la redazione definitiva. E altret- 
tanto noto che sei strofe della prima stesura (vv. 49-66, 85-96) non 
fanno parte né dell’intermedia, né dell’ultima. Di tali strofe sop- 
presse basta trascrivere qui la prima, che il Carducci («<Opere>, 
ed. naz., XVI, p. 234) chiam6 “bella e curiosa”: 


Temerario menzognero 
gia su l’Istro non vogli’io 
al geografo Buffiero 
torre un verso e farlo mio; 
e buscar gemme e fischiate, 
falso conte e falso vate. 


Chi sia il “falso conte e falso vate”, che s’é buscato “gemme e 
fischiate”, togliendo un verso “su l’Istro” e facendolo suo, “al 
geografo Buffiero”, é ignoto. *“Né il Salveraglio che tante ricerche 
fece su i personaggi delle odi pariniane, né il D’Ancona che tante 
brache sa del secolo decimottavo, ne trovarono nulla”: cosi il Car- 
ducci (loc. cit.). E per Lanfranco Caretti, nella sua recente edi- 
zione delle <<Poesie e prose» del Parini (Milano-Napoli, Ricciardi, 
1951, p. 270), “non @ concesso sapere con sicurezza” chi fosse il 
plagiario (verosimilmente, un milanese). Certi ricordi municipali 
in breve volgere di tempo son condannati, @ fatale, a svanire: e se 
permangono, non riescono piu interessanti per nessuno. [1 Parini 
fece bene, pertanto, espungendo “le allusioni troppo particolari”, 
nota il Caretti, “a personaggi contemporanei di poco conto”. 

Ma chi é un personaggio certo non di poco conto, il “geografo 
Buffiero”? I commentatori, per quanto so, non ne parlano, E Guido 
Mazzoni, pur lasciando suppore di sapere del “Buffiero” autentico, 
non l’ha davvero indicato con precisione nella sua edizione delle 
<«Opere>> del Parini (Firenze, Barbéra, 1925): nella quale tra- 
sforma (a p. 138) “Buffiero” in Bufflero”,e annota: “sebbene possa 
giustificarsi Buffiero, correggo Bufflero (Stanislao Giovanni de 
Boufflers, 1738-1815)”. E il Caretti si limita a dire che il Mazzoni 
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“propone l’emendamento Bufflero”. E sufficiente, infatti, consul- 
tare una enciclopedia, o un dizionario biografico, per apprendere 
che Catherine-Stanislas-Jean marchese di Boufflers, valoroso 
soldato ed elegante scrittore, se ha composto graziosi racconti, 
versi mondani, epigrammi e via enumerando, non s’e mai sognato 
di darsi alla geografia, e di pubblicare un testo geografico. La 
correzione, operata dal Mazzoni, é tanto meno autorizzata, in 
quanto che in tutti e cinque i manoscritti pariniani non autografi 
(di cui uno di mano dell’editore delle <Odi> nel 1791, Agostino 
Gambaretti, devoto discepolo del poeta), che contengono la prima 
stesura della ‘Impostura’, si legge “Buffiero”, e non “Bufflero”. 
E “Buffiero” trovo costantemente nel ricco volume <Sulle Odi di 
Giuseppe Parini, discorso critico»> di Alberto Chiari (Milano, 
1943), che delle varie redazioni della ‘Impostura’ ragiona minu- 
ziosamente (pp. 105-112, e cfr. pp. 183-187). Correzione, ripeto, 
strana, da parte di quell’eminente maestro che fu il Mazzoni, cui 
era senza dubbio arcinoto, che prima di alterare comunque, in un 
testo, un luogo che ha il suo senso, occorre procedere con la mas- 
sima circospezione, 

Nondimeno, la inoppugnabile identificazione del “Buffiero” pa- 
riniano é facilissima. Ed io, per mio conto, ci sono arrivato 
senz’altro da me, ora fa mezzo secolo, quando, nel volume XIII 
(1903) della prima edizione delle <Opere> carducciane, ho letto, 
recanti il titolo di <Pariniana>, cinque scritti, tutti riferentisi al 
Parini, ma redatti, pubblicati e ripresi dall’autorein diversi tempi: 
dei quali scrittiuno é dedicato all’ ‘Impostura’, I lettore é pregato 
di non meravigliarsi. Studente, in epoca ancor pit lontana, di liceo 
a Verona, frugando trai libri di scuola dei miei vecchi di casa, 
rinvenni, in edizione settecentesca, la <Geografia universale> del 
padre Buffier: e del Buffier mi ricordai quando m/’accorsi, nel 
detto volume dell’edizione originale delle <Opere> del Carducci, 
del “geografo Buffiero”. 

Nessuna esitazione @ possibile. Il “geografo Buffiero” @ il 
gesuita, ed instancabile poligrafo, Claude Buffier, nato a Varsavia 
da genitori francesi nel 1661, morto a Parigi nel 1737. Trattando 
“de omnibus rebus et de quibusdam aliis”, il Buffier mise fuori 
molte opere: compreso, appunto, un trattato scolastico di geog- 
rafia in francese, dalle numerose edizioni, in pit lingue. Ragguagli 
bibliografici in argomento abbondano nella <«<Bibliothéque de la 
Compagnie de Jésus> curata dal padre Carlo Sommervogel (<Bi- 
bliographie>, T. II, 1891). La prima edizione della <Géographie 
universelle, avec le secours de vers artificiels, et avec des car- 
tes> € di Parigi, Giffart, 1715-1716, in due volumi in 12°; e la 
<Géographie> del Buffier, or pit or meno rimaneggiata, ebbe 
continue ristampe, in Francia, sino al 1822. 

L’esemplare da me posseduto (edizione dozzinale anzi che no) 
é un volume in 16° di pp. XVI-438, fornito di cartine geografiche 
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intercalate nel testo: “Geografia / Universale / del Padre / Clau- 
dio Buffier / della Compagnia di Gest / Tradotta dal Francese / 
nell’Italiano / Edizione ottava / Corretta ed accresciuta de’ can- 
giamenti / di dominio fin oggi succeduti./ Col Trattato della Sfera 
del medesimo / Autore. / In Verona, / MDCCLXV. / Nella Stam- 
peria Moroni. / Con Licenza de’ Superiori”. 

Molte le edizioni, in Italia, del fortunatissimo libro. E adattate 
ai lettori italiani: dandovisi il primo luogo, nella descrizione delle 
diverse parti, o “regni principali”, all’Italia, “il paese, che abitia- 
mo, e che c’interessa conoscerlo pit' che gli altri” (ed. veronese, 
p. 9), e, “pour cause”, debitamente ritoccando e medicando qua e 
la: nelle edizioni venete, ad esempio, “si é@ corretto quanto si 
diceva”, in altre, “del Consiglio di Dieci e dell’Inquisizione di 
Venezia” (ed. veronese, p. V, nell’avvertenza dello stampatore ai 
lettori). Di nove edizioni venete esiste copia nella Comunale di 
Verona: otto di Venezia (degli anni 1727, 1744, 1752, 1755, 1767, 
1781, della stamperia Pitteri; 1795, per itipi Storti; 1804, per i 
tipi Zatta); pit una, quella or ora descritta, di Verona, 1765 (infor- 
mazioni che devo alla gentile premura del dott. Olindo Viviani). 

Ma a noi importa, sopra tutto, sapere delle edizioni milanesi: 
da che ad una o pit’ edizioni di Milano é presumibile che dovesse 
riferirsi, con la sua allusione al Buffier geografo, il Parini. In 
proposito, m’é stato largo di notizie da Milano, con somma cor- 
tesia, Fausto Ghisalberti. L’Ambrosiana ha copia delle edizioni 
milanesi degli anni 1757, 1768, 1808 (tutte e tre per i tipi Marelli; 
di quella del 1768 esiste un esemplare anche nella Nazionale di 
Brera). Ora, se @ vero, com’é vero, che il Parini ha letto ‘La 
impostura’ ai Trasformati intornoal 1761, egli conosceva la stampa 
di Milano, usitatissima nelle scuole della citta, del 1757 (in 16° 
piccolo, di pp. 432): che é “nuova edizione, corretta ed accresciuta 
de’ cangiamenti di dominio succeduti nelle ultime guerre” (Milano, 
Stamperia della Biblioteca Ambrosiana, appresso Giuseppe Ma- 
relli): con titolo, salvo lievi varianti, identico a quello della vero- 
nese del 1765. 

E veniamo al verso tolto “su l’Istro” al “Buffiero” dal non iden- 
tificabile “falso conte e falso vate”. Allo scopo di rendere “piu 
agevole e pil piacevole insieme lo studio della Geografia”, il Buf- 
fier hacostellato la sua esposizione, ordinata a domande erisposte, 
di “versi artificiali”. “Primieramente”, spiega l’autore nella pre- 
fazione (trascrivo dalla p. VIII della stampa veronese), “ho posti in 
versi i nomi delle Provincie, e delle principali loro Citta, non gia 
alla rinfusa, ma con quell’ordine, con cui una appresso l’altra ri- 
trovar si possono nelle carte; a quando cid non m’é stato possibile 
le ho divise in parte Settentrionale, e Meridionale, o in altro modo 
secondo le diverse circostanze pit acconcio, La lunga esperienza 
ben fa conoscere quanto l’uso dei versi singolarmente rimati giovi 
a piu facilmente ritenere i nomi delle diverse Citta e Provincie. 
— Dopo i versi havvi una chiara e succinta spiegazione... ye 
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Analogamente il Buffier ha proceduto per ifiumi. E cosi il ca- 
pitolo (nella stampa veronese, a pp. 171-172) sui ‘Fiumi principali 
di Germania, Boemia e Ungheria’ é preceduto dalla seguente ottava, 
in gran parte consacrata all’Istro o Danubio e ai suoi affluenti, e 
che, tale e quale, si rinviene a p. 177 della edizione milanese del 
1757: 


Dell’Impero German rigan la terra 
l’Odera, 1’Elba, 1’Istro, il Meno, il Reno, 
Legni porta sul dorso armati in guerra 
del mar emulo l’Istro, e colmo il seno 
d’acque soggette il lido Eusino afferra. 
Quivi perdono il nome, e vengon meno 
il Lek, l’Isser, e 1’Inno, il Rab, la Drava, 
il Tibisco o Theiss, alfin la Sava: 


ed 6 questa sicuramente l’ottava che fu oggetto del plagio operato 
dal sopra non lodato signore. 

Non é proprio il caso di moltiplicare a lungo gli esempi. Av- 
verto, perd, che non sempre si ha a che fare, nelle edizioni italiane 
della <<Geografia>, con ottave: perché vi si rinvengono altresi 
coppie di endecasillabi a rima baciata, terzine, quartine e sestine. 
E non vi mancano, talora, le reminiscenze dantesche: puta caso, 
nella terzina sul ducato di Mantova (<Inferno>, XX, 79-80; stampa 
veronese, p. 24): 


La dove il Mincio trovando una lama 
in quella si distende e la ’mpaluda, 
siede Citta che Mantova si chiama, 


e nella quartina sulla Sicilia (<<Paradiso>, VIII, 67-69; stampa 
veronese, p. 35): 


Nella bella Sicilia, che caliga 
tra Peloro e Pecchin [sic], vedrai Messina: 
Palermo a sera, Catania a mattina, 
misera, che dall’Etna ha tanta briga. 


Gia: riuscirebbe facile, oggi, farsi beffe del catechismo geo- 
grafico, a domande e risposte, del buon padre Buffier, e dei suoi 
“vers artificiels”; ma, in sostanza, quell’elementare libro senza 
pretese, che ha servito per quasi un secolo ai ragazzi delle scuole 
di Francia, d’Italia, e d’altri paesi, non é affatto, considerati i 
tempi, e i metodi didattici di allora, privo di pregi. Il Buffier, 
esperto insegnante, era un brav’uomo: tanto che i suoi biografi 
non mancano di rammentare che il Voltaire lo giudicd 1l’unico 
gesuita che abbia dato un sistema ragionevole di filosofia. 


EL EJEMPLAR DEL « DIALOGO. ENTRE EL AMOR 
Y UN VIEJO> QUE LEYO IRIARTE 


Jenaro Artiles 


Westminister College (Fulton, Mo.) 


Estas notas estan escritas por sugesti6n indirecta del Profesor 
Homero Seris, quien, en su <Guia para nuevas investigaciones de 
literatura espafiola>, con que contribuyé al <Homenaje a Archer 
M. Huntington>,’ sugiere la conveniencia de examinar y analizar 
las anotaciones de Iriarte en el ejemplar que indudablemente le 
pertenecid y leyé, puesto que lo anoté de su puno y letra, a creer a 
Ticknor? del <Didlogo entre el Amor y un Viejo» de Rodrigo de 
Cota, que se conserva en la biblioteca ptiblica de Boston.* El Pro- 
fesor Seris dice que convendria “conocer el origen y fundamento 
de esas correcciones de Iriarte y cotejarlas con el texto moderno 
de Foulché-Delbosc y Bonilla y San Martin, que forma parte de la 
“Biblioteca Oropesa”, Madrid, [1905-1909], y con las ediciones de 
Moratin, Balenchana (Bibliéf. Esp.) y Cortina, teniendo presente el 
texto antiguo del <Cancionero general> de H. del Castillo, Toledo, 
1520”. 

El ejemplar a que Se refiere Seris es, en realidad, de la edici6n 
de Madrid, Aznar, 1785, en que se publica el «<Dialogo> seguido de 
“dos cartas en refranes de Blasco de Garay”,’ con las anotaciones 
mencionadas de don Tomas de Iriarte, el poeta canario. Ticknor, 
que posey6 el ejemplar que luego pasé a la biblioteca publica de 
Boston, escribe de su mano en una de las hojas de guardas: “The 
MS notes and the MS / emendations of the text in / this copy are by 
Don Thomas de Yriarte, the poet”. La autoridad y el escrtipulo de 
Ticknor son suficientes para que aceptemos sin discusi6n sus pala- 
bras. 

El texto de la edicién de Madrid, 1785, como muy bien dice 
Ticknor en su <<History of Spanish literature>,~ estd en verdad 
muy necesitado de correcciones: es una de aquellas ediciones a 
que tanto nos tiene acostumbrados el siglo XVIII, hechas con poca 
oO ninguna técnica editorial, con no muy escrupuloso respeto al 
original, y con mas preocupaci6n por lo que el autor debié haber 
dicho segin el gusto de la €poca, que por lo que realmente dijo. 
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No parece, sin embargo, que lasde Iriarte sean las correcciones 
que hacian falta, ni que estuviera‘el poeta canario equipado espe- 
cialmente para hacerlas. El ley6 el <Didlogo>> con ojos de lector 
simplemente y no de critico; de lector que es al mismo tiempo es- 
critor y poeta; y se limité a anadir una linea evidentemente dejada 
fuera por inadvertencia del impresor, y a introducir aca y alla al- 
gunas aclaraciones y correcciones sin importancia mayor, como 
vamos aver. Comparo con el texto del <Dialogo» segin la edi- 
cién de Foulché-Delbosc,’ y para mayor precisién, he numerado 
las 53 estrofas y los 477 versos. 

1.— El verso 88, estrofa 10, “piensas ti con tu dulcor”, falta en 
la edicién de 1785, e Iriarte ha suplido uno de su invencidén, quedan- 
do la quintilla de la segunda mitad de la estrofa como sigue: 


Como el mas blando licor 
es muy mas penetrativo, 
también podra tu rigor 
penetrar el desamor 
en que me hallas esquivo, 


y anade al pie de la pagina una nota también manuscrita, que dice: 
“Esto o cosa parecida porque falta un verso para completar la 
quintilla y componer el sentido”.° 

Si se compara el verso de Iriarte con el de Rodrigo de Cota se 
notara que, no sdlo no logré aquél mejorar aqui la quintilla del 
autor del <Didlogo», sino que ni siquiera consiguid recomponer 
el sentido. 

2.— En la edicién del siglo XVIII que venimos examinando, el 
verso 137, estrofa 16, esta mal transcrito y dice “enconadas que- 
xas” donde el original de Cota dice “enconados quexos”; error de 
edicién (puede que no meramente de imprenta) que quiebra la rima 
y hace a Iriarte subrayar las palabras “de lexos” al final del verso 
Siguiente y enmendarlas de forma que rime con “quexas”: 


Viejo: Habla ya, di tus razones, 
di tus enconadas quexas; 
pero dimelas bien lexas: 


el aire no me infecciones; 


y explica al pie de la pagina: “Aqui debié decir bien lexas pues, si 
no, falta el consonante de la quarteta primera; ademds que no es 
estrano adjetivar el lexas por lexanas”,® donde, como se ve, Iriar- 
te tiene la mitad de la raz6n: una errata, o mds exactamente un 
error, cometido adrede tal vez, por los editores de Aznar, hizo 
caer al fabulista en otro error de mayor bultoy menos perdonable. 

3. —El verso 311, estrofa 35, del original es “Sin calientes 
confaciones”, y en el texto de 1785, “Sin calientes consolaciones”,’® 
equivocado evidentemente, pues, ademas de dar al verso una silaba 
mas, que es lo que llama la atencién de Iriarte, desfigura el sen- 
tido del original de Cota. Don Tomas de Iriarte, ignorante del texto 
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de Cota, quiso enmendar el mal e introdujo la palabra que a su pa- 
recer cuadraba mejor aqui y, poniendo un asterisco sobre la im- 
presa “consolaciones” de su texto, comenta al pie: “Aqui pudo de- 
cir colaciones por cenas o refrigerios, como solemos decir, y 
constara el verso”, 

El verso “consta” indudablemente con la correcci6én, a lo menos 
en lo que concierne a la medida, aunque no muy bien en lo que se 
refiere al sentido, Lo que con toda probabilidad desorienté a 
Iriarte y justifica en parte la palabra “colaciones” que 61 prefiere 
a “consolaciones”, fué el adjetivo “calientes” que se ajusta natu- 
ralmente con la palabra “confaciones” del texto de Cota, y la pre- 
sencia del verso que sigue inmediatamente: “sin comeres muy 
abastos”. “Confaciones” por “confecciones”, en el uso del siglo 
XV, Significaba una clase de medicamento preparado con polvos de 
naturaleza vegetal con jarabe anadido. También se usaba, en sen- 
tido mas general, para significar la preparacién de medicamentos 
de cualquier clase. 

4,—La estrofa nimero 39 comienza en el texto de Foulché- 
Delbosc como sigue (versos 343 y 344): 


Segin siento de tu trato 
en que armas contra mi.... 


Los mismos versos, en la edicién de 1785, son: 


Seguin siente de tu trato 


en que armas contra mi,...." 


con una errata evidente: “siente” por “siento”, que es lo correcto, 
Iriarte noté la diferencia y comenta acertadamente: “Pudo ser 
siento”. 

5. —Por ultimo, en la estrofa 43, edicién de Foulché-Delbosc, 
el verso 383 es: “Ti ensuzias muchas camas”. En la edicién de 
1785, estA completamente alterado, y dice: “Ta haces boscar las 
camas”.'” Este extrano verso no pudo menos de llamar la atencién 
de Iriarte, quien comenta a propdésito de la palabra “boscar”: 
“Pudo ser volcar”., Esto, aunque no tiene mucho sentido tampoco, 
es mejor que el galimatias que tenia ante los ojos en el ejemplar 
que estaba leyendo. Es sin duda un loable esfuerzo por poner las 
cosas en orden, pero queda con todo muy por detras de la claridad 
y perfeccién de metro y sentido del original de Rodrigo de Cota, 


No es mucho, como se puede ver, lo que don Tomas de Iriarte 
corrigié y comenté en la edicién del <<Dialogo> que él leyé, Las 
llamadas por Ticknor notas de Iriarte al -<Dialogo>, no son notas 
en el sentido estricto de la palabra: son correcciones de un limi- 
tado nimero de las erratas y alteraciones de una edicién bastante 


defectuosa. 
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Hay una deduccién que se puede hacer, creo que sin temor de 
ser desmentido, en relacién con “el <<Dialogo> y el autor de las 
fabulas literarias: que el fabulista del siglo XVIII no habfa lefdo 
el <Didlogo> de Rodrigo de Cota hasta que cay6 en sus manos la 
edicién de 1785. O, si lo habia leido, no estaba muy familiarizado 
con él, De haberlo estado, 2igunas de sus correcciones hubieran 
tenido otro tono o hubiera, por lo menos, aludido alguna vez a la 
lectura correcta del original. 

En conclusién, es preciso descartar la edicién de Madrid, 
Aznar, 1785, del <<Didlogo entre el Amor y un Viejo», de Rodrigo 
de Cota, por incorrecta, y desposeer a las seudo correcciones de 
D. TomAs de Iriarte de todo valor, en la preparacién de una edi- 
cién critica que se echa de menos entre las que se han publicado 
hasta ahora. 


1. <Estudios hispanicos: Homenaje a Archer M. Huntington», Welles- 
ley, Mass., 1952, pp. 541-569. 

2. G. Ticknor, <History of Spanish literature>, Boston, 1872, I, 275, 
n, 15. 

3. Coleccion de Ticknor: Sig. N. D. 150-a. Acc. No. 115213. 

4. Seris, loc. cit., p. 545. 

5. Menéndez y-. Pelayo en su <<Historia de la poesia castellana de la 
edad media», Madrid, 1916, p. 205, n. 1, cita las ediciones de Alcala, 
Pedro de Robles, 1564 y Madrid, Vda. de Alonso Martin, 1632; pero no 
menciona esta de Madrid, Aznar, 1785. La edicién lleva el ’siguiente 
pomposo y polémico titulo: “Diflogo / entre el Amor / yun caballero 
viejo / hecho por el famoso autor / Rodrigo de Cota, el tio, natural de 
To- / ledo, el qual compuso la Egloga / que dicen de Mingo Revulgo y 
el/ primer autor [sic] de Celestina que al- / gunos falsamente atribuyen 
a Juan / de Mena. Siguen dos cartas en re / franes de Blasco de Garay, 
Ra- / cionero de Toledo. / Publicalas para recreoyutilidad de / los bue- 
nos espanoles aficionados /a su lengua / T.M.C.B. / Con licencia. / 
En Madrid, en la imprenta de Aznar, / Ano de 1785”. 3 hojas, 58 pAgi- 
nas, en 16°. Es curiosa esa errata de “autor” en vez de “acto”, pues con- 
vertirfa a Cota en autor de toda «La Celestina», y no sélo de su primer 
acto, como se le consider6é, lo cual serfa absurdo, después de los des- 
cubrimientos posteriores a favor de Fernando de Rojas. 

6. El ejemplar de Ticknor vino a sus manos después de 1854, fecha de 
la segunda edicién de la «History of Spanish literature>. La noticia 
figura por primera vez en la tercera edicién americana de la obra (Bos- 
ton, 1868, en 3 volimenes), donde dice: “I have a copy of the <Didlogo> 
printed in 1785, with MS notes by Thomas de Yriarte, the poet, correct- 
ing the text, which much needs it” (Vol. I, p. 235, n, 15), noticia que des- 
pués figura en las ediciones posteriores. 
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7. <<Cancionero general del siglo XV~, arreglado por R. Foulché- 
Delbosc, Madrid, 1915, vol. II (Nueva biblioteca de autores espanoles, 
v. 22), pp. 580-587. 

8. Edici6én de 1785, p. 4. La estrofa empleada por Cota en el <Didlo- 
go>> consta de nueve versos distribuidos en una redondilla, en que el 
primer verso rima con el cuarto y el segundo con el tercero, y una quin- 
rima a lo largo de todo el poema, a no ser algin excepcional descuido 
en la iltima, como en los versos 56 y 57 donde “catiuidad” rima con 
“ceguedad”; el 303 y 306 en que “juventud” esta usado como consonante 
de “senetud”, y algunos otros. 

9. Ibid. p. 6. 

10. Ibid. p. 12. 

11. Ibid. p. 14. 

12. En la edici6én parcial de Moratin (<Orfgenes del teatro», Acad. de 
la Hist., Madrid, 1830), este mismo verso est4 arreglado de manera que 
tenga la medida con el hiato “ti ensucias”: “TG ensuciaste muchas ca- 
mas.” El texto de 1785 no tiene nada que ver con esta edicién de Mora- 
tin, que aparecié cerca de medio siglo mas tarde. 


RILKE’S “MADAME LAMORT” AND LEOPARDI’S 
‘DIALOGO DELLA MODA E DELLA MORTE?’ 


R. M. Browning 


Hamilton College 


Most scholars, wary of drawing down upon their heads the epi- 
thet “Einfluszschnitiffelei,” realize that the question of influences 
must be treated always with proper circumspection, and never dog- 
matically. In spite of its dangers, however, this type of investiga- 
tion has an almost irrestistible appeal, as witnessed by the thou- 
sands of books, articles and footnotes dedicated to just this pursuit. 
The purpose of the following remarks is to point out what seems to 
the writer an instance of the subtle influence of one poet’s imagery 
upon that of another, but which the reader may prefer to regard 
simply as an interesting parallel. 

Of the many fascinating images in Rilke’s Fifth Duino Elegy, 
certainly one of the most striking as well as most central is that 
of Death as a milliner: 


Pl&tze, o Platz in Paris, unendlicher Schauplatz, 

wo die Modistin, Madame Lamort, 

die ruhlosen Wege der Erde, endlose Biunder, 

schlingt und windet und neue aus ihnen 

Schleifen erfindet, Rtischen, Blumen, Kokarden, klinstliche 
Frtichte —, alle 

unwahr gefarbt, — flr die billigen 


Winterhtite des Schicksals. 
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No one will of course deny that the image as it stands in the elegy, 
pointing as it does backward to the passivity of the acrobats whom 
“a never satisfied Will” “biegt, schlingt und schwingt” and forward 
to the “Platz, den wir nicht wissen” in the next stanza and bound by 
its accent on the inauthentic to the central theme of the whole, is 
an organic part of the poem and blood of Rilke’s own heart. If there 
is an “influence” here, then it is certainly a thoroughly assimilated 
one, 

At first blush perhaps we may be inclined to look upon this 
striking image as a variation on the ancient myth of the Moirai, 
Parcae, Norns or Wyrds, the various trinities of Fate goddesses 
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found throughout the Occident, and it is indeed obvious that some 
connection does exist, even though its main function within the con- 
text of the poem be to prepare our sensibilities for the acceptance 
of the figure of “Madame Lamort.” For though the Parcae, Norns 
and so on are not goddesses of death (rather their primary rela- 
tionship is to birth), yet they obviously stand in the most intimate 
connection with death and may sometimes even be thought of as 
death’s representatives.’ 

By and large the sex assigned to personifications of death by 
various peoples depends upon the gender of the word for death in 
the language of the people in question, that is, so far as any sex at 
all is attributed to this figure. Thus among the Germanic peoples 
we commonly find death as a male (Sensenmann, Grim Reaper, 
Freund Hein), though Hel is the goddess of the dead in Nordic myth. 
On Slavic soil, “smrt” and similar words for death being of the 
feminine gender, death is personified as a woman (cf. <«<Hand- 
worterb. d. deut. Aberglaubens>, article ‘Tod,’ sect. 4 ‘Der Tod 
als Person’), Among the Romans, “mors” was alive in popular 
belief, particularly in southern Italy, as female form (cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa, <<Real-Encyclopddie>, article ‘mors’).” Especially 
since Petrarch and the famous painting in the Campo Santoat Pisa, 
death aS a woman is no unusual concept. We recall the line from 
the ‘Trionfo della Morte’ (cap. primo, v. 31): “Ed una donna in- 
volta in vesta negra....” The representation of death as a woman 
by the French Romantics — Gautier in ‘La comédie de la mort’ and 
Baudelaire in his ‘Danse macabre’—is an aspect of the theme of 
“the beauty of the Medusa” (Mario Praz) and touches our problem 
only peripherally.® 

That such an “international” poet as Rilke should personify 
death as a woman is thus after all neither surprising nor parti- 
cularly original. The originality lies in his making death a mil- 
liner, “die Modistin, Madame Lamort.” The whole power of the 
image follows from this shocking insight into the nature of “inau- 
thentic” death, for though Romanic literature may personify death 
as a woman, I have nowhere been able to find death personified as 
modiste, nor do the Rilke commentators make any mention of such 
a thing. (In regard to Slavic literature, in which Rilke also had an 
interest, I am unqualified to have an opinion.) Nor can we maintain 
that this is precisely the case in Leopardi, whose ‘Dialogo della 
Moda e della Morte’ (<Opere>,ed. Antonio Ranieri, Firenze, I, 
1856, 211-215) and its probable connection with the Fifth Elegy we 
shall examine in a moment. 

“Schon in seiner Jugend,” we read in Helmut Wocke’s study, 
«Rilke und Italien» (Giessen, 1940, pp. 12 ff.), “beschd&ftigte 
[Rilke] sich mit Leopardi und mit Carducci. Ueber Leopardi 
4ussert er im Mirz 1910: ‘Es gibt Verse, in denen sein Schmerz 
wirklich ist, so wirklich, dass die Klage wirklich etwas zu tragen 
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hat. (Mein Dichterschmerz, der mein Metier ist.) Dann begreift 
man irgendwie, dass dieser Dichter kommen musste.’” These 
words show Rilke’s sense of affinity with the great Italian, who 
fulfilled in such an exemplary fashion Rilke’s prime criterion for a 
poet and poetry: inevitability. (“Ein Kunstwerk ist gut, wenn es 
aus Notwendigkeit entstand.” Letter to Kappus, 17 Feb. 1903.) 
About 1913, according to Ernst Zinn (<R. M. Rilkes Ausgew. 
Werke>, II, 1938, 394), Rilke translated Leopardi’s ‘L’infinito,’ 
translation being, as we know, an honor he accorded only those with 
whom he felt spiritual kinship. Rilke’s devotion to Leopardi’s 
poetry is thus beyond doubt. It is only natural to assume that he 
also read in Leopardi’s prose, at least some of those works of a 
reflective nature. It is to one of these pieces of prose that I should 
like to call special attention. 

The very first words of the dialogue between Fashion and Death 
are bound to make any reader familiar with the Fifth Elegy prick 
up his ears: 


MODA. Madama Morte, Madama Morte. 

MORTE. Aspetta che sia l’ora, e verr6 senza che tu mi chiami. 
MODA. Madama Morte, 

MORTE. Vattene col diavolo. Verr6 quando tu non vorrai. 
MODA. Come se io non fossi immortale! 


Madame Death tries to dismiss this as an absurdity with a quota- 
tion from her beloved Petrarch and there follows a bit of literary 
badinage. But Fashion refuses to leave and conjures Death observe 
her well, for she is none other than Death’s sister! 


MORTE. Mia sorella? 
MODA. Si: non ti ricordi che tutte e due siamo nate dalla 
Caducita? 


Death, the enemy of memory, does not recall this fact, but Fashion 
remembers it well. She continues: “...e so che l’unae l’altra 
tiriamo parimente a disfare ea rimutare di continuo le cose di: 
quaggiu, benché tu vada a questo effetto per una strada e io per 
un’altra.” (Emphasis mine.) 

From only this much of the dialogue, we can establish at least 
three points connecting it with the Rilkean image: a) the similarity 
in the titles given Death by both poets; b) the close association of 
“Moda” (cf. “Modistin”) with “Morte” by birth and profession; and 
finally, and most important of all, c) the striking similarity in the 
language describing on the one hand the activity of Rilke’s “Madame 
Lamort” and on the other that of Leopardi’s “Moda” and “Morte,” 
for if the latter are engaged in a continual “disfare e rimutare” 
of things here below, Rilke’s grim modiste is forever twisting and 
winding Earth’s endless ribbons into ever new shapes. Each poet 
is expressing by means of the same figure the same uncanny feel- 
ing that we do not live but are lived. 
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Our dialogue continues. Death (hard of hearing as well as poor 
of sight and weak of memory) complains that Fashion mumbles and 
acidly demands that she speak up, The latter replies: “Benché sia 
contrario alla costumatezza, e in Francia non si usi di parlare per 
essere uditi, pure perché siamo sorelle, e tra noi possiamo fare 
senza troppi rispetti, parlerd come tu vuoi.” (Emphasis mine.) 
Fashion’s mention of France does not of course imply that the two 
sisters are at this moment in that country (they are simply in the 
world), but merely that she takes French manners as her standard. 
France and what France stands for is the symbol of Fashion’s in- 
authentic world, the world of Western man par excellence: “Pl&tze, 
o Platz in Paris....” Fashion now points out to Death that their 
respective activities are both directed toward the same end: “to 
renew the world constantly,” as she puts it with bitter euphemism; 
but while Death has from the start specialized in “persons and 
blcod,” Fashion has, for the most part, been content to control ex- 
ternals, though she has by no means failed to play various jokes 
more in her sister’s line. As examples she cites the piercing of 
ears, lips and noses, the misshaping of infants’ heads by means of 
bindings, crippling with narrow shoes, choking with tight corsets, 
and the like, to say nothing of the colds, headaches and fevers man- 
kind suffers in obeying her whims. “Anzi generalmente parlando, 
io persuado e costringo tutti gli uomini gentili a sopportare ogni 
giorno mille fatiche e mille disagi, e spesso dolori e strazi, e 
qualcuno a morire gloriosamerite per l’amore che mi portano.” 

Death is now thoroughly persuaded that Fashion is indeed her 
sister; in fact, it’s “more certain than death” and no birth certi- 
ficate is necessary. In view of their common parentage, Death 
promises Fashion that when she (Death) dies, Fashion shall have 
all her goods and good luck to her! (*...ti prometto, quando io 
muoia, di lasciarti tutta la mia roba, e rimanti col buon anno,”) 
The identification of Fashion with Death, the most “original” stroke 
in Rilke’s image, is thus already prepared in Leopardi. “Moda” 
and “Morte” stand side by side like two ingredients that need only 
be poured together to produce “die Modistin, Madame Lamort.” 

Coursing now through the world with Fashion at her side, Death 
remarks that it would be only fitting if her sister would aid her in 
the accomplishment of her business. Fashion replies that she has 
already done more than Death imagines: “Primieramente io che 
annullo e stravolgo per lo continuo le altre usanze, non ho mai 
lasciato smettere innessun luogo la pratica di morire, e per questo 
vedi che ella dura universalmente insino a oggi dal principio del 
mondo.” Incensed, Death answers that it is no wonder Fashion has 
not done what it was not in her power to do, but the latter remarks 
that these words only show Death’s ignorance of Fashion’s might. 
The fact of the matter is that through her instrumentality the as- 
pect of death has been completely changed and has become so 
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fashionable that the present age can fairly be called the “Age of 
Death.” Is it necessary to insist that Leopardi’s view of the modern 
age as “il secolo della Morte” under the sceptre of never Satisfied 
Fashion is deeply akin to Rilke’s view of Western man “wrung, 
bent, swung and slung, tossed up and caught again” by a never Sat- 
isfied Will? Especially when at the end of the elegy this will is 
seen to be death, and fashion one of death’s masks? 

In Leopardi’s dialogue, Death and Fashion disappear from sight 
together on their way through the Here and Now in accordance with 
Fashion’s proposal that in the future they never part company, 
since in that way they can better take counsel on individual cases 
and so accomplish their work more expeditiously. In the Fifth 
Elegy, which treats one aspect of the “case” of Western man, 
“Moda” has assumed the role of her sister. Or shall we say that 
the old “authentic” Death has “died” and left Fashion “tutta la sua 
roba” ? 


1. For Moirai, Parcae, Norns and Wyrds, see Pauly-Wissowa, <Real- 
Encyclopddie>, article ‘moira’; <<Encyclopedia of religion and ethics>, 
article ‘Fate’; <Handworterb. d. deut. Aberglaubens>, article ‘Nornen.’ 
2. Cf. Horace, <Carm.»> I. 4. 13: “pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede 
pauperum tabernas/ regumque turris.” 

3. On this general subject, see F. P. Weber, <Aspects of death and 
correlated aspects of life in art, epigrams, and poetry>, 3d ed., London, 
1918. Also L. P. Kurtz, «<The dance of death and the macabre spirit in 
European literature>, N. Y., [1934]. 


VIEUX FRANCAIS “CONJONGLE” 
Raphael Levy 


The University of Texas 


Dans un épisode du <Pelerinage de Charlemagne>-, l’empereur 
et les douze pairs arrivent 4 Constantinople ot le roi Hugon les 
recoit avec une simplicité et en méme temps un faste vraiment 
digne de l’Orient. Charlemagne apercoit le roi assis sur un siége 
d’or porté par des mulets, mais le roi laboure la terre lui-méme. 
Il dirige les boeufs qui trainent une charrue dans un champ. C’est 
un trait du lointain Orient. Tous les ans, au début du printemps, 
Vempereur de Chine tracait lui-méme le premier sillon.’ C’est 
une cérémonie qui s’est perpétuée longtemps, mais les Chinois de 
nos jours en ont oublié l’origine. Tout ce qu’ils en savent c’est que 
l’empereur Whangti l’a inaugurée pour encourager l’agriculture.’ 
L’empereur est donc le monarque agricole qui représente l’ordre 
divin. 

Sur les boeufs du roi de Constantinople les hauts dignitaires ont 
attaché ce qui s’appelle “cuningles” 4 en croire le premier éditeur, 
Fr. Michel. En 1836 il a avoué franchement qu’il ne comprenait 
pas le mot, ce qui n’a pas empéché J. Koch de répéter cette lecon 
lors de son fac-similé de l’unique manuscrit. On sait que cette 
copie diplomatique doit remplacer le manuscrit qui a disparu du 
Musée Britannique en 1879. Malgré cela, ou plutét 4 cause de cela, 
C. Hoffmann d’abord, puis Gaston Paris, recemment R. C. Bates et 
enfin W.R. Lansberg ont émis ]’intention de rééditer le texte, mais 
aucun des quatre projets n’a jamais été exécuté. 

En 1880 E. Koschwitz a publié le poéme avec l’appareil cri- 
tique.* Au vers 284 ila lu “conjogles”, mais il ne s’en est jamais 
préoccupé dans les quarante pages de ses notes. A. Boucherie 
s’est égaré en s’efforcant de lire “cuvingles” < “convincula”,* 
d’autant plus que c’est justement “convincula” que Du Cange avait 
trouvé dans une vieille chronique et que celui-ci a judicieusement 
changé en “conjuncula”. Plus tard Boucherie a changé d’avis et il 
a lu “conjugles”.° A la lecon “cuningles”, quia été imprimée par 
Michel et qui a été transcrite par Koch, on peut substituer a juste 
titre “cunjugles”, et d’autre part on peut accorder a Koschwitz la 
licence paléographique de l’altérer en “conjogles”, mais on hésite 
a accepter ]’émendation “conjongles” bien qu’elle soit soutenue par 
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W. Foerster,’ par G. Baist” et par W. Meyer- Ltibke.® Quoi qu’il en 
soit, c’est “conjogles” gui est enregistré chez Tobler-Lommatzsch’ 
et chez Wartburg.* 

D’autres érudits ont essayé d’expliquer de leur mieux un terme 
apparenté qui est cité dans Du Cange. . Le terme est extrait d’une 
charte namuroise qui date de 1’an 1265 et, autant que je sache, Dom 
Carpentier est le seul savant qui ait eu l’occasion de la dépouiller. 
A son avis la charte porte “congles”. Mais est-ce une faute de 
lecture? Est-ce une faute d’écriture? Est-ceune faute? Godefroy 
Va nié 4 la page 238a du tome II, tout en l’affirmant 4 la page 354b 
du tome VIII. Il s’est ravisé en acceptant Vopinion d’Antoine 
Thomas selon laquelle il fallait supprimer l’article “congle” et y 
lire “congles” (sangles). Bien entendu la cédille ne joue nullement 
ici et une telle définition cadre assez bien avec le contexte, mais 
“congle” n’en reste pas moins inconnu ailleurs comme une graphie 
de “sangle”. 

A part Godefroy, personne n’a fait attention 4 la suggestion de 
Thomas. Les recherches qui ont mis en doute l’authenticité de 
“congles” ont abouti 4 d’autres conclusions. Lorsque Gaston Paris 
s’est exprimé 4 ce sujet en mai 1900 dans le <Journal des sa- 
vants>>,”? il a proposé de lire soit “conjougles” soit “conjongles”. 
C’est cette derniére forme qui a été acceptée en 1905 par Foerster. 
En 1906 Baist a tenu compte d’une syncope dans “congle” au mo- 
ment d’intituler son article “conjogle”, 

Un autre article de Tobler-Lommatzsch porte l’en-téte “co- 
nongle” d’aprés le <Roman de Renart>.'* C’est une découverte 
qu’a faite Tobler: “conungle” en Bourgogne avec une variante as- 
similatrice “colungle”.'* Tobler ajoute que “congle” en Wallonie 
est le résultat d’une faute de lecture commise par Carpentier, ce 
qui sera démenti comme on le verra bientét. De toute fagon Tobler 
donne a entendre que la forme “congle” est une graphie fautive de 
“conongle”, et qu’elle n’existe pas autrement. 

En revanche plusieurs romanistes tiennent 4 garder la lecon de 
Carpentier telle quelle. En 1882 Boucherie croyait que “congle” 
différe de “cunjungle” par un déplacement trés sensible de ]’accent, 
mais que “congle” n’en est qu’une forme contractée. De méme 
J. Haust estime que “congle” est le résultat d’une contraction de 
“conjongle” tout comme “cdke” dans le parler de Faymonville est 
une contraction de “coyonke” qui se dit dans les Ardennes.'® Dans 
l’étude la plus approfondie du probléme on voit que G. Tilander est 
porté a faire dériver “congle” d’un composé latin “*coungula”,)® 
mais on se rappelle a4 ce propos que J. Jud préfére s’avouer scep- 
tique tant qu’on n’aura trouvé nulle trace en Gaule que “*coungula” 
ou “ungula” ait jamais désigné une partie du joug.”” Quoique W. 
Morgeli connaisse l’objection de son maitre Jud, il garde la legon 
“congle” en établissant une filiation indigéne: “congle” <“ coongle” 
< “ cojongle” (avec astérisque) < “conjongle”, Wartburg s’ac- 
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corde avec Tilander en remarquant que co- pouvait remplacer con- 
devant une voyelle dans ces composés latins, tandis que Meyer- 
Ltlbke, tout en renvoyant 4 Tilander, traite “congle” de forme 
contractée de “conongle” < “*conungula”, 

Plusieurs érudits se sont opposés 4 l’existence de “congle”. 
Ceux qui ont favorisé son existence discutaient le mot en tant 
qu’hapax, Il est vrai que Wartburg enregistre “congle” au trei- 
ziéme siécle en Wallonie et en Bourgogne, mais c’est simplement 
par mégarde. Il a éte induit en erreur par l’article de Tobler- 
Lommatzsch, qui mentionne “congle” dubitativement en ancien 
wallon mais qui enregistre une autre forme en ancien bourguignon, 
Quand Tilander parle de la fréquence des exemples de “congle” 
c’est également par inadvertance. C’est 4 lui cependant que re- 
vient le mérite d’avoir relevé “conongle” en toutes lettres dans la 
cinquiéme branche du <<Romande Renart> et del’avoir misen rap- 
port avec la glose “cojongle” insérée dans le commentaire biblique 
de Raschi aux versets Lévitique XXVI 13 et Isafe LII 2.*° Tilander 
reléve des variantes tantét valables ‘tant6ét défectueuses dans les 
manuscrits: “coniosgles”, “coiiongle”, “coiongles”, “coioigle”, 
“coiengles”, “coingle”, “congles”. Cette derniére forme ne peut 
étre prise en considération, Peut étre est-ce bel et bien une gra- 
phie abrégée de “coyongle”, qui se retrouve dans les glossaires A 
et B,”° ou de “cojongle”, qui devient “conjogle” par métathése dans 
F.”' Or tous les dérivés authentiques de “*conjungula” qu’on a re- 
levés jusqu’ici sont plus ou moins rajeunis, bien que le mot re- 
monte au onziéme siécle en France. Il] convient donc d’attirer 
l’attention sur la forme primitive, qui est “conjongle”. On ne doit 
plus croire qu’elle est hypothétique. Raschi l’a employée au verset 
Jérémie XXVII 2 de son commentaire biblique. Je ne dirais pas, 
comme ona dit a égard de la legon du document de Namur, que 
la variante “congles” est une haplographie erronée pour “conon- 
gles” ou deux caractéres ont dii étre redoublés. Ce qu’il est loi- 
sible d’affirmer ici c’est que, dans “congle” et dans les nombreuses 
variantes raschianiques, les scribes hébreux ont essayé tant bien 
que mal de reproduire cette glose primitive “conjongle”, 

Pourtant il existe un deuxiéme exemple du mot “congle” qui 
n’est guére douteux. I] se trouve au vers 979 de la rédaction du 
<<Charroi de Nimes> qui est conservée dans le manuscrit 1448 du 
fonds francais de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 22 L’éditeur Lange- 
Kowal y critique Tobler-Lommatzsch en soutenant que la méme 
lecon dans la charte de Namur n’est pas une faute pour “conongle” 
qui doit étre attribuée 4 Carpentier ou au scribe. II rejette l’éty- 
mologie de Tilander, I] considére “congle” comme un dérivé de 
“xcojungula” et “conongle” comme une forme secondaire, mais 
cette explication ne sert 4 rien, Grace 4 l’appui de l’exemple du 
<Charroi de Nimes>, qui est antérieur au <<Pelerinage de Charle- 
magne>> de quelques années, le déchiffrement de Carpentier pour 
la charte de 1265 se trouve justifié. 
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Tout 4 l’heure on a remarqué que le terme dans le <Pelerinage 
de Charlemagne>> était inconnu au premier éditeur. C. Hippeau l’a 
relié au mot transcrit par Carpentier et il a donné aux deux mots 
la définition offerte dans le glossaire de Du Cange: “ce qui joint 
les boeufs attachés 4 une charrue”.”’ Malheureusement cela est 
resté inapercu. L. Favre a interprété le terme namurois comme 
“joug pour les boeufs”, et il a intercalé cette interprétation erro- 
née dans La Curne de Sainte-Palaye,™” d’ou elle fut prise par Gode- 
froy. Quant au vocable dans le <Pelerinage de Charlemagne>, 
Koschwitz n’en a pas précisé le sens en disant “Joch, Pflugband”. 
A la rigueur on peut parler d’une nouvelle édition publiée par A. J. 
Cooper mais, 4 vrai dire, elle n’a fait que réimprimer le texte de 
Koschwitz et traduire son glossaire en anglais.”° Ainsi on trouve 
“yoke” 4 la page 78 de son glossaire ou elle voulait rendre “Joch”, 
tandis qu’un collaborateur anonyme, qui avait consenti 4 y contri- 
buer une transposition du texte en francais moderne, a écrit “fléche 
(de la charrue)” a la page 17 comme équivalent de “Pflugband”. 
Dans la définition de Tobler-Lommatzsch, “Riemen oder Joch zum 
Zusammenspannen der Ochsen”, G. Rohlfs est obligé d’observer 
que le deuxiéme et le troisiéme mot sont bien superflus”®° Lange- 
Kowal ne fait que répéter l’interprétation de Godefroy. M. Lam- 
bert et L. Brandin ont rendu la glose judéo-frangaise par “cour- 
roies”, qu’il faut préciser, et par “chaines”, qu’il faut biffer.” 
Tilander n’a pas connu l’emploi du mot dans le <Charroi de 
Nimes> et dans le coutumier de Bourgogne, mais il a recueilli des 
exemples médiévaux dans le <Roman de Renart>, dans le «Pele- 
rinage de Charlemagne>, dans la charte de 1265 et en judéo-fran- 
cais. Il a enoutre présenté une étude comparée des autres langues 
romanes, et il est allé des mots aux choses, I] ressort de tout cela 
que les “conjongles” indiquent les courroies qui lient le joug au 
front des boeufs. On les place autour des cornes des boeufs et 
dans les entailles au bout du joug. Ces laniéres de cuir servent 4 
lier les attelles du joug au cou des bétes de labour. Tilander re- 
commande de regarder les illustrations du joug primitif et du joug 
sarde qui sont reproduites par Meringer et par Wagner dans 
<<Worter und Sachen>> 

Si on abandonne maintenant les choses en faveur des mots, on 
est frappé par l’éparpillement des vestiges de “*conjungula” dans 
les parlers gallo-romans, I] serait oiseuxde les répéter ici. Wart- 
burg les a réunis pour toute la France, Modrgeli pour la Suisse et 
E. Legros pour le Belgique. ** Je me permets seulement de faire 
allusion aux dérivés verbaux. Le provencal moderne, qui posséde 
le substantif “counjounglo”, en a tiré un verbe “counjoungla” au 
sens de “lier au joug”, Ces représentants sont des formes aussi 
savantes que la glose du onziéme siécle, mais ailleurs les formes 
vivaces sont plus ou moins populaires. 

Enfin c’est par plaisanterie que le castillan a étendu “coyunda” 
a la désignation d’une “union conjugale”, de la “acuyundarse” “se 
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marier” dans le patois d’Astorga. Le pendant franco-provengal de 
ce verbe, qui est “conzeublé”, s’emploie dans le Val d’Aoste i 
Vactif pour signifier “marier”, 
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wallonnes et fran.>, p. 54. 

16. <Remarques sur le Roman de Renart>, Gdteborg, 1923, p. 80. 

17. <<Romania>, L (1924), 127. 

18. <Romanica Helvetica>, XIII (1940), 130. 

19. <<Revue des études juives>, LIV (1907), 214. 

20. La glose “coyongle” est relevée également par Meyer-Ltbke. 

21. <<The Johns Hopkins studies inromance literatures and languages>, 
extra volume V (1932), article 237. 

22, E. Lange-Kowal, <Das altfranzSsische Epos vom Charroi de Nimes: 
Handschrift D>, Berlin, 1923, p. 72. Ce texte présente un rédaction fort 
différente de celle qui a été éditée en 1931 par J. L. Perrier. Les pre- 
miers 311 vers de la «Prise d’Orenge> dans le méme manuscrit D 
viennent d’étre publiés par B. Katz, <La Prise d’Orenge according to 
MS. Al>>, New York, 1947, pp. xxxi, 81-89. : 
23. <<Collection de poemes francais du douziéme et du treiziéme 
siécles>, Paris, 1866, p. 99. J’ignore ou Hippeau a pu découvrir une 
troisiéme forme “coaingle”. 

24, <Dict. historique de l’ancien langage fran.>>, IV, 174b. 

25. «Le Pelerinage de Charlemagne, Paris, 1925. 

26. <Archiv Studium neu. Spr. >>, CLIX (1931), 151. 

27. <Glossaire hébreu-francais du treiziéme siécle~, Paris, 1905, 

. 263. 

28. Dans les «Mélanges...offerts 4 Jean Haust>>, Liége, 1929, p. 257. 


“Tyg”, “VIOLAE” E “COCONUS”: NOTA FOLENGHIANA 
Carlo Cordié 
Institut d’Etudes Italiennes 


Université de Paris 


Non appaia fuori luogo qui menzionare l’opera maccheronica di 
Merlin Coccaio, alias Teofilo Folengo: anche se qualcuno ha pen- 
sato che fosse irregolare, o pressoché, trattare di lui in una Storia 
della letteratura italiana, riteniamo necessario conservare al 
<<Baldus> e alla <Zanitonella> il posto che loro spetta nella poe- 
sia e, se si vuole, nella cultura del Cinquecento italiano. Sarebbe 
oltremodo curioso se, alla stessa stregua, non si potesse parlare — 
in un organico esame delle lettere italiane, dalle origini a oggi — 
del Maggi, del Belli, del Porta, del Di Giacomo. 

Nel caso nostro, Merlino offre pretesto per affermare una volta 
di pil quello che da tempo ebbe a dire il Luzioe che, per conto 
nostro, non tardammo a confermare con qualche particolare ricer- 
ca: che lo studio delle <Maccheronee>> folenghiane offre una ricca 
messe d’esempi, Spesso non conservati altrove, per lo studio della 
lingua e dei dialetti italiani. Tanto pit, soggiungiamo, nella sfera 
della lingua letteraria italiana in cui il mondo di Baldo e di Fra- 
casso ha avuto modo di manifestarsi. 

Tre esempi—che aggiungeremo volentieri ad altri—ci atte- 
stano che l’opera del bizzarro frate mantovano é meno familiare di 
quanto si creda agli studiosi. 


* * * 


Cominciamo da un articolo di quel fervido ingegno (tra i pit 
versatili e acuti che conosciamo fra i viventi) di Giorgio Pasquali, 
intorno alla differenza fra “ius”, legge, e “ius”, brodo, quali voca- 
boli incautamente ravvicinati in un curioso paragone oratorio da un 
giurista italiano.’ Orbene, proprio il Folengo offriva — unico forse 
nella storia letteraria italiana? —un’elegante citazione: quella di 
una frecciata contro i monaci suoi confratelli: 


: : : A 3 
Est deus his venter, broda lex, ius inde vocatur, 


che si arricchiva nella glossa marginale d’un allegro bisticcio: 
“Quare broda ius dicitur latine”. Bisticcio che scomparira nella 
revisione dell’opera (soprattutto a causa della soppressione di 
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quella e di tutte le altre glosse, ritenute evidentemente troppo 
buffonesche),* 


* * * 


Illustrando, da par suo, il “mazzolin di rose e di viole” del 
leopardiano ‘Sabato del villaggio’,” Emilio Lovarini ha recato nuovi 
esempi a quelli gia da lui citati altrove, e questa volta al fine di 
comprovare — d’accordo, forse senza pensarci, con chi aveva esa- 
minato la cosa per le “violae” di un’elegia del Poliziano — che per 
le “viole” non si tratta di mammole, ma di viole del pensiero o 
anche di violacciocche, comunque coltivate in giardini o in vasi. 
Orbene, ai magnifici esempi é facile aggiungere — sempre per il 
Rinascimento — citazioni di rose e viole (pressoché sentite come 
una forma di endiadi, ci suggerisce Mario Fubini), in Poliziano 
volgare, Lorenzo il Magnifico e altri. E questo in contrasto con 
alcune note osservazioni stagionali del Pascoli proprio a riguardo 
del mazzolino leopardiano, 

Dal cante nostro avremmo desiderato vedere una menzione di 
alcuni versi del Folengo, a cominciare dalla prima redazione della 
<<Maccheronee>, per cui Venere nel suo giardino: 


It recoiendo rosas nitidas pulchrasque violas® 
e, con qualche mutamento stilistico, della seconda redazione: 
It nitidas relegendo rosas violasque recentes.” 


E s’intende che numerosi altri esempi si potrebbero trovare nella 
letteratura dotta e popolare, da Folgore da San Gimignano su su 
fino agli stornelli cantati dagli alpini in pace e in guerra... 


* x * 


Resta il “coconus”. E qui il motivo pit sottilmente si collega 
col mondo di Merlino, come presto vedremo, 

Ci richiamiamo ad una dotta nota di Giovanni Alessio: ‘Italiano 
“cocchiume”’.® Ora ci viene un gran desiderio di inserire una 
citazione, anche per il fatto che sul nome di battaglia di Merlin 
Cocaio — un Merlinus Cocaius, che eradapprima Coccaius Merlinus 
— si continuano a leggere spiegazioni non vere, per il richiamo ai 
“cocai”, gabbiani, al paese bresciano di Coccaglio e simili. 

Nulla é piu facile che rimandare il lettore alla faceta narrazione 
che il Folengo fa dell’origine del nome del suo Merlino, dal “coc- 
chiume” della botte della madre ubriaca e dalla “merla” che lo 
nutri pargoletto, Basta leggere, nella prefazione dell’edizione 
principe delle <Maccheronee>, quei versi che parlano della nas- 
cita di lui: 

Cocaius nomen, titulus Merlinus; in agro 
Dum mater pregnans cocaium forte botazzi 
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Quaereret ammissum, peperit me, nomen et istud 
Sortior; utque scias Merlini significatum: 
Quotidie ad cunas tulerat mihi merla becatam, 
Nam mea Se in vino genetrix me infante negavit. 
Cocaius vocor hinc, Merlinus nominor illinic. Z 


Va da sé che nell’opera maccheronica del Folengo non é difficile 
trovare varie menzioni dei “cocai” (anche nel significato burlesco 
di “spropositi” e di “sfarfalloni”). Ci accontentiamo di chiudere 
questa rassegna con un verso della seconda redazione: 


Ficcant ne fugiant stoppatque cocamine buccam, 


commentato — nella glossa marginale —dalla significativa spiega- 
zione dello stesso autore: “‘Cocamen’ et ‘coccaius’ et ‘coconus’”.* 
Ma non si dimentichi il “teste Cocono” delle ultime redazioni.” 

Una parola, ancora, per finire questa specie di “tri-per-uno”,. 
Le nostre citazioni dal Folengo vogliono solo significare l’atten- 
zione con cui abbiamo letto le note linguistiche di tre valenti au- 
tori, e—nel rendere grazie dell’occasione che ci hanno offerto di 
tirare in ballo il faceto e pur pensoso Merlin Cocaio — desiderano 
esprimere l’augurio che il mondo delle <Maccheronee> diventi 
sempre pit familiare agli studiosi. 


1. “Latinorum”, ne »-La fiera letteraria> (di Roma), III, N. 33, del 7 
novembre 1948, p, 1 (nella rassegna ‘I capric¢i del filologo’), 

2. Mentre non ci é possibile, al momento, avere dalle biblioteche ro- 
mane edizioni dei <<Carmina» del pontefice umanista piu complete di 
quelle che abbiamo consultato a Milano e Firenze, Achille Vogliano ci 
ricorda come proprio in un epigramma latino di Leone XIII si trovi il 
bisticcio suddetto, presto divenuto familiare agli studentelli dell’Urbe. 
Che qualche romanista sempre attento a testimonianze del genere abbia 
la compiacenza di togliermi la spina di una citazione non potuta verifi- 
care sui testi o almeno nella tradizione orale. 

3. Nel <Baldus>> secondo la redazione Toscolana del 1521, c. 94Y, 

4, Per cui nella terza redazione — la Cipadense, senza data e ritenuta 
dal Luzio del 1539-40 —diviene un “Est deus his venter, broda lex, 
Scriptura botazzus” (c, 88", passato quindi nella redazione postuma — la 
cosiddetta Vigaso Cocaio del 1552, c. 69T: cfr. nell’edizione Luzio negli 
“Scrittori d’Italia” del Laterza, vol. I, 1927’, al lib. VII, v. 695, del 
<Baldus>), 

5. ‘Di un madrigale del Fracastoro e di un passo del Leopardi’, nel 
«Giornale storico della letteratura italiana>, CXXIV (1947), 59-69. 
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6. Nell’edizione Paganini del 1517, c. [H viiT]. Poco pit avanti—c. 
[H viiiT] —la bella Primavera: “In cervice gerit violarum nobile ser- 
tum”, e evidentemente son viole di giardino anche queste... 

7. Dall’edizione Toscolana del 1521, c. 138V. (Specie per qualche di- 
versita di citazione dobbiamo avvertire che anticipiamo, per il testo, 
da una nostra edizione in preparazione.) 

8. In <«<Paideia: rivista letteraria di informazione bibliografica> (di 
Arona), III (1948), 286-287. 

9. Nella citata Paganini, c. [vi¥]. Per alcune differenze col testo ori- 
ginale avvertiamo che anche qui seguiamo la nostra imminente edizione 
critica (che tien conto di due rarissime ristampe del 1520). Ai versi 
segue una prosa illustrativa, dove si parla ancora del “cocaius”. 

10. Nella Toscolana, c. 245°. 

11. Nel <Baldus>, XVII, 662, secondo l’edizione Vigaso Cocaio originale 

(del 1552), c. 141V (“teste cocono”: usiamo la maiuscola — come nell’edi- 
zione Luzio—in quanto “Coconus” corrisponde proprio a “Cocaius”). 
L’espressione @ gia nella terza redazione, la Cipadense citata, al luogo 
corrispondente (<<Tognae>, lib. II), c. 1817. Anche qui @ scritto: “co- 
cono”, 

Non solo per curiosita indichiamo (dal DELEPIERRE; <<Macaronéana 
ou Mélanges de littérature macaronique des différents peuples de ]’Eu- 
rope>.... Publié aux frais de G. Gancia, libraire 4 Brighton, Paris: 
MDCCCLI. p. 378) una maccheronea di A. Baron, professore di lingua e 
letteratura francese verso la meta dell’Ottocento, pubblicata a Bruxelles 
in pochissimi esemplari. E in onore del maiale e comincia: 


Regem flattores cantent, ego canto cochonem. 


Si.tratta probabilmente (per il “cochon” francese) d’una parodia di Co- 
caius? Il Folengo era—ed @ tuttora—il pit insigne legislatore della 
topica maccheronea. Non era strano alludere a lui fin con un omaggio 
per antifrasi. 


THE DEATHS OF DOCTOR PASCAL 
AND CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Calvin S. Brown 


University of Georgia 


Zola’s Doctor Pascal was a passionate seeker for scientific 
truth, and consequently had cultivated an objective viewpoint which, 
for all his love of man, and faith in him, refused to flatter his con- 
ceit by endowing him with any supernatural qualities or aids. In 
general, he had applied this clear objectivity to himself as well as 
to his family (whose heredity he was studying) and his patients, 
though he did for a time try to see himself as an exception in the 
hereditary family pattern.’ 

It is only proper, then, that his technical knowledge and his pas- 
sion for undisguised truth should make him see his first serious 
heart-attack for exactly what it is, and even accept it as an appro- 
priate end: “lui avait vécu de passion et allait mourir, du coeur” 
(p. 282). He follows the rapid progress of the successive crises 
with professional clarity. The outcome is never doubted, but the 
prognosis is directed towards the question of whether he can last 
until Clotilde’s arrival. At first he gives himself twelve hours, 
until seven that evening —a sufficient time, since Clotilde’s train 
is due at five (pp. 294-295). Later, he has to revise this predic- 
tion: “—Mon ami, je mourrai 4 quatre heures, je ne la verrai 
pas” (p. 298), and he confirms this prognosis shortly before four 
(p. 300). Then he staggers to his work-table, where he finds the 
family tree of the Rougon-Macquart and struggles to bring it up to 
date, predicting the death of Maxime within the year and adding 
the birth of his own and Clotilde’s child. “Mais il se cherchait, 
s’épuisant, s’égarant. Enfin, quand il se fut trouvé, sa main se 
reffermit, il s’acheva, d’une écriture haute et brave: ‘Meurt, d’une 
maladie du coeur, le 7 novembre 1873.’” (p. 301.) At a quarter 
past four the final stroke comes, and he dies in a few minutes, 

The last act of Rostand’s <<Cyrano de Bergerac» is entitled 
‘La gazette de Cyrano.’ For fourteen years now, since the death 
of Christian, he has come every Saturday evening to Roxane’s con- 
vent to give her an amusing account of the week’s events, and 


though he is mortally wounded, his bandages are concealed and he 
begins in the usual vein. 
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Samedi, dix-neuf: 
Ayant mangé huit fois du raisiné de Cette, 
Le Roi fut pris de fiévre; 4 deux coups de lancette 
Son mal fut condamné pour lése-majesté, 
Et cet auguste pouls n’a plus fébricité! 
Lundi...rien. Lygdamire a changé d’amant. 
(V, v.) 


The reading—or, rather, recitation—of the letter follows, and 
then Le Bret breaks in exclaiming, “Il s’est tué, Madame, en se 
levant,” to which Cyrano replies: 
C’est vrai! je n’avais pas terminé ma gazette: 
... Et samedi, vingt-six, une heure avant diné, 
Monsieur de Bergerac est mort assassiné, 
(Il se découvre; on voit sa téte 
entourée de linges.) (V, vi.) 


There is a striking similarity between these two self-announced 
deaths. Each character predicts not only the day, but even the 
hour. Each presents the culmination of a record that has been ac- 
cumulating for years — Pascal with the dossiers on the Rougon- 
Macquart family, and Cyrano with the weekly gazette which he has 
been giving for fourteen years, Each death is appropriate in a way 
recognized and pointed out by the victim. Pascal’s realization of 
why his death should come from his heart has already been quoted, 
and Cyrano, after echoing his earlier tirade about the sort of death 
he would like, bitterly comments on the one which he sees ap- 
proaching as a part of his general pattern of failure: 

“D’un coup d’épée, 
Frappé par un héros, tomber la pointe au coeur!...” 
— Oui, je disais cela!... Le destin est railleur!... 
Et voila que je suis tué dans une embiiche, 
Par derriére, par un laquais, d’un coup de biche! 
C’est trés bien. J’aurai tout manqué, méme ma mort. 
(V, vi.) 


Finally, the announcement is appropriate in each case as a final or 
almost final resurgence of the dominant passion: with Pascal it is 
the last struggle to establish and record the scientific fact, and 
with Cyrano it is one more theatrical gesture of bravado. 

Such a group of similarities naturally suggests the possibility 
of borrowing, and the evidence, though circumstantial, is strong. 
In the first place, after the historical Cyrano was struck by the 
falling log — whether by accident or design is unknown — he lingered 
on for over fourteen months before dying. There is nothing in his- 
tory or in earlier literary treatments of Cyrano to which the idea 
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of the gazette and the self-announced death can be traced.” Thus 
this effective piece of “theater” was either entirely original with 
Rostand or was borrowed from some source not associated with 
the legend of Cyrano, 

It seems reasonably probable that Rostand adapted the death of 
Pascal to his own uses. His first literary success, at the age of 
nineteen, had been the winning of a prize from the Académie de 
Marseilles in 1887 for his essay on the assigned topic of <Deux 
romanciers de Provence: Honoré d’Urfé et Emile Zola>>.* When 
this essay was written, the Rougon-Macquart series had gone as 
far as <L’OEuvre>, and it would naturally be supposed that Rostand 
had developed sufficient interest in it to read its culminating novel 
when <Le docteur Pascal» appeared six years later in the sum- 
mer of 1893.4 <<Cyrano de Bergerac» came out four years after 
this, and when writing it Rostand clearly had some of the reading 
for his earlier essay in mind, for he has Cyrano refer to Céladon 
(in <L’Astrée>) in the duel-ballade (I, v), and Roxane says that 
Christian “a les cheveux d’un héros de d’Urfé” (II, vi). The reading 
of <<Le docteur Pascal>> would have been much more recent (un- 
less d’Urfé was reread for “atmosphere” in <<Cyrano>), and 
Rostand seems to have adapted one of his most telling coups de 
théatre from it. 


1. Fmile Zola, <Les G£uvres complétes», Paris, Bernouard, n. d.: 
<<Le docteur Pascal->, p. 282. All citations from Zola refer to this 
edition. 

2. Hans Platow, <<Die Personen von Rostands “Cyrano de Bergerac” 
in der Geschichte und in der Dichtung>, Erlangen, 1902, pp. 11-12 and 
44-45, The known sources of the play are thoroughly treated in this work 
and in Hobart Ryland, <The sources of the play “Cyrano de Bergerac”>, 
New York, Publications of the Institute of French Studies, Inc., 1936. 
Neither suggests any source for the idea of Cyrano’s announcement of 
his own death. 

3. Posthumously published by Champion, Paris, 1921. 

4, It is interesting to note Rostand’s continued interest in Zola after 
the date of <Cyrano>. “En 1898, peu de jours avant l’arrestation de ce 
dernier [ Picquart], il se rendit avec lui 4 une réunionen faveur de Zola.” 
— André Lautier and Fernand Keller, <Edmond Rostand, son ceuvre>, 
Paris, 1924, p. 26. 


THE ITALIAN POET AND LULLIST BARTOLOMEO GENTILE 
IN 16TH CENTURY VALENCIA 


D. W. McPheeters 


Syracuse University 


The role of great Italian humanists and travelers such as Pietro 
Martir, Marineo Siculo, and Andrea Navagiero in the intellectual 
life of Spain in the last decades of the 15th century and first thirty 
years of the 16th is pretty well known to students of this the first 
important Renaissance period of Spain. The individuals just men- 
tioned had a large following among the literati of the time, but 
there appeared occasionally an independent spirit like Bartolomeo 
Gentile Fallamonica, who was connected with three works printed 
in Valencia between 1506 and 1514. 

One aspect of the Spanish Renaissance was the resurgence of 
religious spirit, partly exemplified, paradoxically, by a revived 
interest in the philosophical works of Ramon Lull (1232?-1315) 
which had been attacked by the Inquisitor Nicolas Eymerich in the 
14th century. The controversy over these was still raging, but 
numerous editions were being printed when Bartolomeo Gentile 
appeared as defender and Maecenas of the <Ars Metaphysicalis>, 
a Lullist work composed by Jaume Janer and printed in Valencia 
in 1506. The name of the Genoese merchant is found on the im- 
print as having defrayed the expenses of the edition.’ Behind the 
participation of the Italian in the volume lies a story of opposition 
to Lullism. According to the document of approbation at the end of 
the <Ars Metaphysicalis»>, certain city fathers, influenced by 
“someone moved by excess zeal or jealousy,” had refused to allow 
the work to be printed. The soldier and disciple of Janer, Juan de 
Natara, then appealed to the Vicar General, who declared that 
“there was nothing in the work against the Catholic faith,” and in 
view of this express declaration, the valiant soldier Bartolomeo 
Gentile, accompanied by the Canon Sebastian de Cetina and the 
Rector Almenar, personally handed the work over to Leonardo 
Hutz to be printed.” At the beginning of the <<Ars Metaphysicalis>, 
ina dedicatory letter from Janer, a Cistercian monk from Santas 
Creus, to his disciple Gentile, we learn that both men had been 
active in Valencia some time before 1506. Indeed, Janer seems to 
have been there for a considerable time, since he speaks of long 
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Valencian nights spent at his labors (*... meis lucubrata[m] noc- 
turnis equide[m] vale[n]tinisq[ué] vigilijs”).° 

Gentile next appears in a work at Valencia in the dedication of 
the <Disputatio Remo[n]dichristiani & Homerij sarraceni>, 1510.* 
The editor, Alonso de Proaza, says of him, “... Bartholomeo gen- 
tili cum nobilissimo Januen{ sis] ac accerrimi ingenij viro. S.” 
There follow an involved pun on the name Gentile and a statement 
in which the editor says he has gathered together certain Lullist 
works which his patron had wished to see appear correctly in 
print. Proaza also took occasion to remind Gentile that he hoped 
he would have published two works on astronomy and medicine in 
which the Italian had previously expressed a keen interest. 

Because the biography of Bartolomeo Gentile is closely con- 
nected with his literary works, perhaps it would be well at this 
point to consider what is known about his life. Ezio Levi tries to 
show that Bartolomeo Gentile was of the Sevillan family of that 
name; he cites the <Nobleza de Andalucia> of Gonzalo Argote de 
Molina to the effect that “[de esta familia] fué Bartolomé Gentil, 
cuyas obras en la lengua italiana, se ven en el <Cancionero gene- 
ral>...,”° and reasons that Gentile must have left Sevilla early 
for either Valencia or Barcelona. However, in a work unknown to 
Levi, that of Santino Caramella,’ who takes his material from 
manuscript genealogies and testaments, one learns that the Italian 
Lullist was of an old Genoese family, the son of Pancrazio Gentile 
and Violantina Piccamiglio, and was one of six brothers and five 
sisters. He was mentioned in his father’s testament of 1469 and 
appears again in 1511 in that of his sister, who stated that he owed 
her a considerable sum of money. It is curious to note that the 
Valencian Lullist activities of Gentile are not mentioned by Cara- 
mella, 

Gentile could also be the “quendam nobilem” of Genoa mentioned 
by the ardent French Lullist Charles de Bouvelles in 1514 as one 
of three important possessors of Lull’s books which had already 
been used by several persons.® Antonio Raymundo Pascual in the 
eighteenth century attempted to show that Gentile’s interest in Lull 
was typical of the Genoese, and that for this and other reasons the 
Columbus family may have possessed some of the philosopher’s 
astronomical works.” Justo Pastor Fuster also states that Gentile 
was mentioned as a Valencian poet in the <<Cartas» of Marineo 
Siculo,” but the writer fails to find his name in the <<Epistolarum 
familiarum>>, although there are a few references to and a letter 
from Bernardo Gentile of the Dominican Order,” Caramella cites 
a passage from Gentile’s own <Canti> to indicate that he may not 
always have had a happy life,” 


Il mondo per mia sorte a sdegno m’ebbe, 
e posto alla man stanca per molti anni, 
ma fu salute all’alma, e non m’increbbe. 
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Gentile’s eighteen sonnets in Italian actually appear for the first 
time in the 1514 edition of the <Cancionero general>,' a signifi- 
cant date as will be pointed out shortly. The brothers Tomas and 
Joaquin Carreras y Artau in their «Historia de la filosofia espa- 
nola>** state that the sonnets are perfect in form and show a 
clearly neoplatonic inspiration, as in the following lines: 


Ecce homo ascenso nel empireo cielo 
cum soa virtute propria naturale, 
ove eterno sede luce immortale, 
sol da noi vista nel corporeo vello 


Cr 


After many years spent in Valencia, Gentile returned to his na- 
tive city where he wrote the Dantesque <Canti>>, consisting of 
forty-three cantos, considered a magnificent poem by some writ- 
ers.’° In his peregrinations the poet, having become lost in an ob- 
scure valley, is guided not by Virgil, but by Ramon Lull, who 
promises to raise him up toa knowledge of earthly and heavenly 


truth, as one finds in the summary of Carreras y Artau: 


.-Montado en el carro del sol, contempla el poeta el 
sistema entero de la realidad natural hasta penetrar las 
raices de la existencia humana y césmica; y, bajo la guia 
ulterior del propio Lull, es admitido a conocer los mis- 
terios de la realidad sobrenatural, Ram6n Luli acaba por 
mostrarsele entre los corros de los espiritus bienaventu- 
rados, tras de lo cual termina el poema con loores a la 
Virgen y una plegaria a la Divinidad. Asi en tan curiosa 
mescolanza, las doctrinas lulianas aparecen troqueladas 
en tercetos de la mas pura inspiraci6én dantesca, resul- 
tando una composici6én originalisima en su género.” 


Agostino Giustiniano, perhaps because he is praising a fellow 
Genoese, is inclined to feel that the <Canti> of Gentile are supe- 
rior in some respects to Dante, admiring particularly the admix- 
ture of Petrarchan elements.*’ 

According to Menéndez y Pelayo, one of Gentile’s sonnets has 
been reprinted in modern times as thework of Tansillo, The Span- 
ish scholar, sharing the opinion of Benedetto Croce, is inclined to 
doubt Tansillo’s authorship. Tansillo was born in 1510, and, al- 
though Menéndez y Pelayo and Croce knew Gentile’s sonnets only 
as they appeared in the reprint of the 1527 edition of the <Can- 
cionero general>~, they believed it unlikely that Tansillo could 
have written many sonnets by then. *8 Since we know now that this 
sonnet could not have been written after 1514, when it appeared in 
the second edition of the <Cancionero general>, the attribution to 
Tansillo, born in 1510, becomes impossible. Menéndez y Felayo 
also remarks that stylistically this sonnet resembles Gentile’s 
quite closely.”® 
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In conclusion, Bartolomeo Gentile was evidently not a Latinist 
of the type of Marineo Siculo or Pietro MArtir, nor does he seem 
to have been particularly endowed with the newer humanistic ap- 
paratus. Rather, he was something of a traditionalist. But for 
this reason he fitted well into the Spanish Renaissance of the early 
16th century, which revived and preserved some traditional ele- 
ments while fusing them with the cultivation of new forms and 
genres imported from Italy. 


1. “Hec ars metaphysicalisnaturalis ordinis nature fuit traditaimpres- 
sori per ingenuu[m] virum Bartholomeu[m] ge[n]til mercatorem: cuius 
expensis fuit impressus in inclyta vrbe valencia per discretum virum 
Leonardu[m] hutz germanice natio[n]is. Anno salutis [Christ]iane mil- 
lesimo qui[n]ge[n]tesimo sexto, vltimo cale[n]das marti. Deo gra- 
tias.” Folio cclxxxii(recto). From a microfilm of the copy in the Bi- 
bliothéque Nationale, Paris, Rés. P. R. 328. 

2. Ibid., folios cclxxvi(recto) — cclxxviii(recto). 

3. Ibid., folio iii(recto). 

4. “Imp[re]ssu[m] Valen[tiae] p[er] ioa[n]ne[m] iofredu[m] an[n]o. 
m. d. x. p[ri]die k[a]l[endas] maias.” Folio 1 (verso) of prologue. 
From a microfilm reproduction of the copyin the British Museum, No. C 
(Hes Cen dll, 

5. Ibid., folio 2 (recto) of prologue. 

6. ‘Un poeta italo-catalano del quattrocento,’ <Homenatge a Antonio 
Rubi6é y Lluch>, in <Estudis Universitaris Catalans», XXII (1936), 681. 

7. ‘Bartolomeo Gentile Fallamonica (contributo alla storia del lullismo 
nei primordi del Cinquecento),’ in «Dante e la Liguria — studi e ricer- 
che», Milano, 1925, pp. 127-128. 

8. ‘Epistula invitam Raemundi Lullii Eremitae,’ in<...Commentarius 
in primordiale eua[n]geliu[m] Ioannis», Paris, in Aedibus Ascensianus, 
1514, folio xxxix(verso). From a microfilm of the copy in the Bibliothé- 
que Nationale, Paris, Rés. s. 1064. 

9. <<Descubrimiento de la aguja nautica, de la situacién de la América, 
del arte de navegar, y de un nuevo método para el adelantamiento en las 
artes y ciencias>, Madrid, 1789, pp. 60-61. 

10. <<Bibliotecade los escritores que florescieron hasta nuestros dfas>, 
Valencia, 1827, I, '76. 

11, «<.,..epistolarum familiarum. libri decem et septem. Orationes 
quinque. de parcis liber unus. repetitio de verbo fero & eius compositus 
liber unus: Carminum libri due>>, Valladolid, Arnaldo Guillén Brocar, 
1514, pp. 62, 159, 195 (unpaginated, the numbers given do not include 
three pages at beginning), From a microfilm of the copy in the Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid, Raros — 16,625. 
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13. Valencia, Jorge Costilla, 1514, folios xvi(recto) — xvii(verso). From 
a microfilm of the unique copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Rés. 
Yg-9. Caramella, op. cit., p. 129, basing his observations on a later 
edition of the <Cancionero general» suggests the date of 1520. Cf. the 
<<Enciclopedia italiana~> (Treccani), XIV, 749 (under Fallamonica). 

14. Burgos, 1943, II, 82. 

15. Carreras y Artau, loc. cit. They base their description of the poem 
on the <Canti di Bartolomeo Gentile Fallamonica, poeta genovese del 
secolo XV>>, prima edizione fatta per cura del prof. G. Gazzino, Genova, 
1877, Another work cited by them, which the writer has not been able to 
see, is R. Al6és-Moner, ‘Sobre Bartolomeo Gentile Fallamonica, poeta 
lul-lia,’ <La Revista> (Barcelona), XX (1934), 5-7. Cf. G. B. Spotorno, 
<<Storia della Liguria>, Genova, 1824, II, 189-201. 

16. Ibid., pp. 82-83. 

17. <Annali della Republica di Genova>, Genova, 1834, II, 567. Ezio 
Levi, op. cit., p. 684, does not think too highly of the sonnets: “Il valore 
poetico di questi 18 sonetti é esiguo. Essi si riducono per lo pit a un 
mosaico di frasi della scrittura, alcune delle quali incastonate nel testo 
addirittura nella loro forma latina. Le osservazioni morali e teologiche 
non hanno alcuno sviluppo poetico, ma si susseguono in un linguaggio 
povero e scarno, appena appena articolato dal giuoco delle rime. Sono 
poesie che rivelano piuttosto che una vivida ispirazione una sottile indu- 
stria nel mettere insieme dei pensieri teologici, ritagliandoli entro la 
misura dei versi. Di questi 18 sonetti i migliori sono quelli dedicati al 
nome della Vergine, cioé al tema che era stato prescelto tradizional- 
mente nei certami poetici catalani. ...il gusto del poeta é nostalgico e 
ritardario, e rivoltoverso procedimenti d’arte ormai superati de secoli.” 
18, <<Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos>>, Madrid 1911, VI, 
ecexxviii-cccxxix. Menéndez y Pelayo cites Croce’s ‘Di alcuni versi 
italiani di autori spagnuoli dei secoli XV e XVI’ in <Rassegna storica 
napoletana di lettere ed arte», Naples, 1894 (no page given). 

195) Loc? cit: 


IRON CURTAIN 
Emilio G. Peruzzi 


Rutgers University 


While the statement that present-day means of communication 
often bring about an immediate and world-wide diffusion of lexical 
and locutional elements would be dismissed as commonplace, the 
phenomenon itself has rarely been studied by the linguistic scientist. 
The rapidity and thoroughness of the diffusion of the recent meta- 
phore “iron curtain” is an interesting case in point. 

In modern theatres, the stage is isolated by means of a fire- 
proof curtain which is called “safety curtain” (e.g. Germ. “Schutz- 
vorhang,” Ital. “sipario di sicurezza”), “metal curtain” (e.g. Span. 
“telén metadlico,” Catal. “tel6 metal-lic”), “iron curtain” (e.g. 
Engl. “iron curtain,” Fr. “rideau de fer,” Germ. “eiserner Vor- 
hang,” Norw. “jernteppe,” Dan. “Jerntaeppe,” Hung. “vasftigginy”), 
and the like. While the denomination “safety curtain” in its figura- 
tive use would suggest the idea of a “cordon sanitaire”,’ “metal 
curtain” or “iron curtain” adequately conveys the idea of an im- 
passable barrier imposed by force to separate two zones. 

This obvious metaphorical use already occurs in a novel by 
H. G. Wells dating back to 1904: 


It became evident that Redwood [segregated by the 
police] had still imperfectly apprehended the fact that an 
iron curtain had dropped between him and the outer world. 
They heard him go to the door, try the handle and rattle 
the lock....” 


For thirty-six long hours did Redwood remain impris- 
oned, closed in and shut off from the great drama.... 
Then abruptly the iron curtain rose again and he found 
himself near the very centre of the struggle. That cur- 
tain rose as unexpectedly as it feli.° 


His heart beat high with a sense of crisis, of conclu- 
sive occurrence, of release. And then again, his realisa- 
tion of impotent confinement fell about him like acurtain. * 


A Similar use, this time referred to a political situation, occurs 
in an article of L. Nikulin in the <Literaturnaja Gazeta of 1930 
under the very title ‘The iron curtain’: 
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When a stage catches fire an iron curtain falls to sep- 
arate the hall from the stage. The capitalists see Soviet 
Russia as having been enveloped in flames for twelve 
years. Pushing the lever with all their strength, they try 
to pull down the curtain lest fire spread to the hall. This 
is natural from the capitalist point of view, but it is not 
clear why on our side some venturesome and stupid people 
also try to push the lever and pull down the same curtain 
—the iron curtain between the U.S.S.R. and Western 
Europe.” 


The same metaphor would have been used in the same accepta-~ 
tion by the Nazi propaganda in the second World War® and occurs in 
a message broadcast to the German people on May 2, 1945 by Count 
Schwerin von Krosigk, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Doenitz 
cabinet: 


Im Osten rtickt ein eiserner Vorhang unabldssig vor- 
warts, hinter dem die Welt das vor sich gehende Zerstt~ 
rungswerk nicht erkennen kann,’ 


There is no doubt, however, that the use of “iron curtain” to in- 
dicate the barrier between West and East owes its diffusion to W. 
Churchill, who said in a speech delivered at Fulton, Miss., on Mar. 
5, 1946: 


From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the Adriatic, 
an iron curtain has descended across the continent. 


This obvious assumption is substantiated by the fact that this 
metaphor acquires an immediate and world-wide circulation only 
after that date, and that, moreover, the speech of Count Schwerin 
von Krosigk, though circulated by the Reuter agency, was only 
briefly summarized by the world press, The reason is self-evident: 
the German minister dangled before the Western powers the spec- 
tre of the Red menace at a moment when, at least officially, those 
powers were not ready to believe (so much so that his speech was 
promptly confuted); W. Churchill’s words, on the contrary, uttered 
when the gap between West and East was already irreparably open, 
obtained world-wide circulation through the press and the radio. 

It is irrelevant to ask whether W. Churchill borrowed the meta- 
phor or not, since the evidence so far collected is sufficient to 
show that it had already independently appeared here and there, 
The fact is that “iron curtain” has an immediate and world-wide 
diffusion because of the importance of the British statesman and 
the existence of favorable conditions, both linguistic and non- lin- 
guistic: existence of an expression “iron curtain,” or the like, 
indicating a safety device adopted in modern theatres throughout 
the world, and existence of a political situation which more or less 
affects all countries, 
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The diffusion of the metaphor has, by its very immediateness, 
brought about in many languages certain consequences which af- 
fect their lexical system. 

In some languages, there is a direct or indirect continuance of 
Lat. “cortina” ° which generally has not the semantic amplitude of 
Engl. “curtain”: Ital. Span. Catal. Port. “cortina,” Fr. “courtine,” 
Germ. “Kurtine,” Dutch “gordijn,” Roum. “cortina,” Pol. “kur- 
tyna,” etc. 

In those languages which do not use the continuance of Lat. 
“cortina” any longer, as well as in those where it does not exist, 
Engl. “curtain” is translated by the corresponding word in current 
usage: e.g., Germ. “eiserner Vorhang,” because “Kurtine” was 
almost exclusively a technical term of the ancient art of fortifica- 
tion and has long since disappeared’: or Fr. “rideau de fer,” be- 
cause “courtine” is quite obsolete and occurs nowadays only in 
poetry or as an archaism.”° 

On the other hand, in the languages where the continuance of 
Lat. “cortina” is still in use, even if on a very small scale, this 
word is usually preferred to all others to translate Engl. “curtain”: 
e.g., Dutch “ijzeren gordijn” (it is likely that “voorhang” would 
have been used instead of “gordijn” if the expression had come to 
Dutch from German), Pol. “zelazna kurtyna” (and not “zasYona”), 
etc. It sometimes happens that a better mode of translation, 
more in keeping with the traditional lexical system, is subsequently 
developed: e.g., Span. “cortina de hierro” has been later replaced 
by “tel6n de acero,” i.e., by the common denomination of the cur- 
tain of theatrical buildings, doubtless because “cortina” is not syn- 
onymous with “telén” and does not have among its meanings that of 
“stage curtain,”*? 

Sometimes both renderings co-exist: i.e., a later and more 
exact translation of “curtain” by the word which denotes “stage 
curtain” succeeds in remaining in a prevalent or subordinate posi- 
tion alongside a former and questionable rendering. So, for in- 
stance, in Italian, “sipario” ‘stage curtain’ has taken its place be- 
Side “cortina,” for which the specific meaning “stage curtain” is 
very rare and now obsolete”; but “cortina di ferro” still remains 
by far the more common term, and instead of reviving the old ac- 
ceptation “stage curtain” for this word, has brought about the new 
meaning of “cortina” ‘barrier surrounding the Communist sphere 
of influence’ and thence the general acceptation of ‘barrier.’ Thus, 
on one hand, one has simply “cortina” in such expressions as 
“andare oltre cortina,” “paesi oltrecortina” or “d’oltrecortina,” 
and the like; and, on the other hand, the same word occurs as a 
Synonym of “barriera” in new expressions referring to entirely 
different situations, e.g. “cortina di feltro,” “cortina dell’omerta 
e del silenzio,” etc. (likewise, in America, we speak now of a 
“McCarran curtain,” and the like). 
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On the whole, the metaphor in question has not been productive 
so far. Nevertheless, some languages have developed satellite 
metaphors which, though of restricted or ephemeral use, certainly 
contribute to strengthen the new acceptation of the word which 
renders Engl. “curtain” in “iron curtain.” So, for instance, one 
coined “bamboo curtain” to indicate the barrier between Red China 
and anticommunist countries (Engl. “bamboo curtain,” Germ. 
“Bambusvorhang,” Ital, “cortina di bambi,” Finn. “bambuesirip- 
pu,” Jap. “take no kaaten,” etc.); and from behind the iron barrier 
one has answered with “dollar curtain” (Russ, “dolvarovyj aznaves,” 
Bulg. “dolarova zavesa,” Roum. “cortina dolarului,” etc.). It is 
interesting to note the existence of identical independent coinages 
with different values, e.g., “silken curtain,” applied to Yugoslavia 
(Germ. “seidener Vorhang”) and to the Middle East (B. C. Crum, 
<<Behind the silken curtain», New York, 1947). 

Among all these synonymic derivatives, the type “bamboo cur- 
tain” is by far the most important, not only because of its compar- 
atively larger diffusion, but also because of the new connection with 
material reality it brings about. There is no doubt that it was 
coined by replacing “iron” with a word (“bamboo”) erroneously 
thought to be characteristic of and exclusive to the Chinese world 
in order to distinguish the barrier between Russia and the West 
from that between Red China and anticommunist countries, Sub- 
sequently, however, such a metaphor has suggested a connection 
with the bamboo mat hanging at the door of Chinese homes, usually 
as a defense against flies; for instance: 


Vor chinesischen Ttiren hangen sie oft, jene sanft 
rieselnden Vorhinge aus aneinandergereihten Bambus- 
réhren, die geheimnisvoll versteckend und gleichzeitig 
herausfordernd Kunde davon geben, was dahinter geschieht. 
Ein solcher Bambus-Vorhang hdngt jetzt um das ganze 
chinesische Reich.*® 


It can be noted that a constant use of the metaphor “iron cur- 
tain” might similarly lead to associate the qualification “iron” 
with nouns which indicate actions, situations and institutions char- 
acteristic of totalitarian regimes. 


1, See the unappropriate reference made in connection with “sipario di 
ferro” by B. Migliorini in A. Panzini, <Diz. mod.»* Milano, 1950, p. 962, 
Ss, .u, 

2. H. G. Wells, <The food of the gods», London, 1904, p. 275. 

3. Ibid., p. 283. 

4, Ibid., p. 281. The perusal of this novel was suggested by a remark 
of Mario A. Pei. 
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5. Transl, by M. Koriakov, <The New York times>-, Intern. Ed., Apr. 
3, 1952, p. 6, col. 7. x 

6. M. Koriakov, ibid.; A. Menarini, <Profili di vita ital. nelle parole 
nuove>, Firenze, 1951, p. 191. 

7, E.g., <Neue Zurcher Zeitung>,CLXVI, 728 (Mittagausgabe), May 3, 
1945, p. 2, col. 2. 

8. This word is considered here only in its fundamental meaning of 
“curtain.” 

9. Not listed by Grimm, Schulz-Basler, etc. J. H. Campe, «<Wb. zur 
Erklir. u. Verdeutsch.>>, Braunschweig, 1813, p. 235-236 s. u. Courtine 
has only the military acceptation “dasjenige Stlick des Walles, welches 
zwei Bollwerke (Bastionen) mit einander verbindet”; D. Sanders, 
<<Fremdwb.>, I, Leipzig, 1871, p. 715 s.u. Courtine lists it also as a 
foreign word for “Vorhang” as well as “Dekorationshintergrund” in 
Austria. 

10. See E. Littré, <Dict.», I, Paris, 1882, p. 866 s. u., «Dict. Acad.>®, 
I, Paris, 1932, p. 320s. u. 

11. R. Acad. Espan., <Dicc.>>, Il, Madrid, 1729, p. 631-632 and id.'*, 
ibid., 1925, p. 346 s. u. 

12. <<Vocab. Crusca>, III, Firenze, 1878, p. 867-868 s. u. 

13. M. Gantenbein, <Die Woche>, Olten-Ztirich, Apr. 28-May 4, 1952, 
p. 30. 

14. The association of such an attribute with ali that expresses force or 
as a qualification of force itself is obviously common (see the metaphor- 
ical use of “sidéreos” in Homer) and thus easily applicable to regimes 
based on force; in some cases, however, such a qualification seems to 
be prompted by “iron curtain,” as, e.g., in “the twentieth century’s iron 
landscapes of tyranny,” C. Poore, <The New York times», Intern. Ed., 
May 15, 1952, p. 6, col. 6. 


REVIEWS 


Pierre de Ronsard: <<Le Second Livre des Amours>, edited by 
Alexandre Micha, Geneva, Textes littéraires francaises, 1951. 
Xliv + 227 pp. 


Fernand Desonay: <<Ronsard poéte de l’amour: Cassandre>. 
Brussels, Palais des Académies, 1952. 281 pp. 


When Hérédia composed his sonnet ‘Sur le livre des «<Amours> 
de Pierre de Ronsard’ to illustrate the threadbare theme that dac- 
tyls are a girl’s best friend, he absent-mindedly billeted in this 
volume Marie Dupin, Héléne de Surgéres, and Cassandre Salviati, 
incidentally forsaking chronology to facilitate his rhyming. Had he 
Simplified his already lugubrious title to ‘Sur les <Amours> de 
Ronsard,’ it would then have encompassed the several “books” of 
canzonieri in which these young ladies figured. It is as hard to 
keep these <<Amours> straight as it is to keep straight the sev- 
eral women who inspire them. After the <Amours> of 1552, which 
“book” Hérédia had in mind and which featured Cassandre, there 
were the <<Continuation des Amours> of 1555 and the «Nouvelle 
continuation> of 1556, largely extolling the peasant demi-vierge 
Marie Dupin. By 1560 these two collections of earthy mariolatry 
were grouped and entitled <Le Second livre des Amours>. Fi- 
nally, in the 1578 edition of Ronsard’s works, this latter title in- 
cluded 119 pieces, having gathered accretions from the <Bocage>, 
the <Meslange>,.and elsewhere. It is this second corpus of <A- 
mours> which Professor Micha has edited, following the 1578 re- 
cension, but appending sundry verses and the erotica deleted in the 
<<Continuations> of 1557, 1560, and 1578, When the gallery of 
women celebrated in this <Second livre> is assembled, at least 
seven are identifiable. In addition to Cassandre, Marie, and Hé- 
lene, there are now the mysterious Sinope, Mlle de Limeuil, Marie 
of Paris, and Marie de Cléves, the young mistress of Henri III. 

Micha supplies a brief introduction, presenting several cate- 
gories of information in summary form. He reviews the problems 
encountered in identifying the mistresses. He refutes Sorg, who 
claimed that all but two of the poems on the death of Marie Dupin 
were actually intended for Marie de Cléves, by insisting that all 
but two were occasioned by the death of “the pine of Bourgueil.” 
He demonstrates that Ronsard often viewed the poems as inter- 
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changeable exercises in the Anacreontic ode or the Petrarchan 
sonnet, an interchangeability whichis quite possible despite the ap- 
parently autobiographical nature of so many of the pieces. He dis- 
cusses the “lowered tone” of the second <Amours>, a matter to 
which we return below. He tabulates the sources and finds the in- 
fluence of Marullus greater than that of any other predecessor, but 
the renunciation of Petrarch more putative than real, as was to be 
expected. A few pages onversification accord Ronsard amore ma~ 
ture and supple manipulation of metrics and cadence than was ap- 
parent in the first <Amours>. He contrasts the extremes of sen- 
suality and poignancy attained. Finally, Micha clarifies the intri- 
cate business of the formation and evolution of the corpus he is 
presenting. A table of incipits, an abridged bibliography, and a 
glossary complete the editor’s task. 

It is with these poems written largely to Marie Dupin that 
Ronsard turns from the alembications of the Petrarchists to the 
more simple sincerity of Petrarch himself. When Marie, like 
Laura, dies young, the innutritioning of Petrarch, as Faguet would 
Say, comes out clearly in Ronsard’s art. Simplicity tends to favor 
greater sincerity, as Ronsard admitted in announcing, if one may 
paraphrase the young Du Bellay, “quelque plus bas et meilleur 
stile.” Sincerity became an important element of poetry, especially 
amatory poetry, and the Pléiade scored many a contemporary for 
lacking it: 


Comme est de moy, je ne pris onq’ plaisir 
A contre-faire un amoureux désir, 
Comme ceulx 14 qui ayment par la plume.’ 


Sincerity no longer derives from adherence to an idealised love. 
It is rather the Ovidian honesty which lays all of the cards on the 
table when hearts are trump. Right in the midst of his passion for 
Marie he announces to Belleau (CXXXVIII) that heis mad about an- 
other Marie whom he has met in Paris. Again, in an almost casual 
aside, he remarks, “Janne me tient aussi dans les liens d’amour.” 
He plays the field and even admits to Marie that his philosophy of 
love is more neo-Priapean than neo-Platonic: 


mais sotte est la jeunesse 
Qui n’est point esveillée, et qui n’aime en cent lieux.? 


But his famous sincerity, like Gide’s, sometimes failed the test. 
When a new lover threatens to supplant him, he dreads even to 
think of it (“et je ne ’ose dire”), The Ronsard of thirty has pitched 
at a lower level not only his style, but also his affection. This new 
“realistic” approach to love permitted him to write of Petrarch: 


Ou bien il jouissoit de sa Laurette, ou bien 
Il estoit un grand fat d’aymer sans avoir rien.°* 
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The simple Marie sensed (and her truculent mother knew) that she 
could not awaken in her friend the nobility and idealism which Cas- 
sandre had inspired. So when he tries to kiss her with his custom- 
ary possessiveness, she tells him to go back to the lips of Cas- 
sandre (XVI). 

Another reason for the new “beau stille bas, populaire et plai- 
sant” of the second <<Amours> is merely that they were addressed 
for the most part to an untutored fifteen-year-old farm girl whose 
principal claim to maturity was a notable pectoral development. 
Truly, some of these pieces to Marie Dupin were unworthy of the 
poet laureate of the kings of France. Their triteness and conven- 
tionality can be explained only by remembering the “muse ramp- 
ante” who incited them. The incongruity of this situation has been 
wittily exploited by Wyndham Lewis in his memorable chapter on 
this idyll in Ronsard’s life. Reflecting upon the utter asininity of a 
“chanson” like ‘Bon jour mon coeur, bon jour ma douce vie,’ he 
wonders, “Can it be that there are moments, fleeting spasm-like 
moments, when Dorat’s most brilliant pupil would like to knock 
this charming rustic head sharply once, twice, against the tree they 
are sitting under?”* Ronsard honors such verse too much in af- 
filiating it with that of Catullus and Ovid, who never adopted intel- 
lectual appeasement to win the cold war of love. 

Through the initiative of Mlle Droz and her collaborators, many 
an unavailable minor masterwork of the French Renaissance can 
now be purchased by scholars or librarians working on limited bud- 
gets. The <<Sophonisbe> of Mairet, the <<Amant vert» of Lemaire 
des Belges, the <Théatre profane> of Marguerite d’Angouléme, 
and the «Printemps» of D’Aubigné were heretofore obtainable only 
in rare editions without critical apparatus. There are other Re- 
naissance writers who merit reprinting and deserve a better fate 
than the microfilm or the microcard: Dorat, Pontus (the discourses 
which Lapp left unedited), Des Autels, Passerat, the two Scaligers, 
and others. By the criterion of urgency or unavailability, this cri- 
tical edition of the second <Amours> hardly enjoyed top priority, 
with the definitive edition of Laumonier so available. Micha per- 
force uses the edition of Laumonier, as collation of the footnotes 
easily reveals, Yet the editor and sponsors no doubt felt that these 
collectanea had sufficient unity and interest to be published sepa- 
rately. Perhaps they will be proved right, for some of the most 
characteristic and familiar pieces of Ronsard reappear in these 
pages, including “Je veus lire en trois jours 1’Iliade d’Homere,” 
that superb epitomizing of the ambigeneous humanistic spirit. 


* * * 
Many imponderables make it difficult to assess the relation be- 


tween the sentiments avowed in Ronsard’s <Amours> and his lyr- 
ical expression of them, an assessment undertaken here by Fer- 
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nand Desonay. First of all, these.amores were all too often exer- 
cises without correspondence to biographical fact. When Ronsard 
pens a “boutade,” ‘Jane, en te baisant tu me dis,’ one does not even 
know for sure whether Jane existed in fact or fancy. It has even 
been noted that, as exercises, these pieces are frequently inter- 
changeable. If the lady had a more than fanciful existence, then 
there is the problem of the correct attribution of each piece and, 
for that matter, of distinguishing Jane from Jeanne. There is the 
problem of chronology: if Ronsardis to sing his love to Jeanne and 
Cassandre (or, later, Marie Dupin and Marie of Paris) at the same 
time, the quality of that affection is clarified. There is, of course, 
the elusive factor of sincerity or accuracy. These obstacles ofa 
biographical order will not deter Desonay. “Ce n’est pas de Ron- 
sard qui fait 1’amour que nous nous occupons, mais du seul Ron- 
sard encore actuel: celui qui...dit ’ amour” (p. 272). Another im- 
ponderable is the pervasive practice of imitation or innutrition 
which led Ronsard to take not only the words but the very sighs out 
of others’ mouths. As Wyndham Lewis cautioned “One must re- 
member, for the sake of Cassandre’s reputation, that a perfervid 
imagination combines in Ronsard with the richest pillagings from 
Anacreon and the erotic neo-Latins to make daydreams like the ode 
called, ‘The kisses of Cassandre’ and other incandescent pieces.” 
There is a final factor in the assessment of which Desonay is quite 
aware and concerning which he makes his greatest contribution. 
This is the fact that Ronsard stretched the Horatian precept about 
polishing verses (“nonumque prematur in annum”) and was still re- 
vising them three decades later. These changes, additions, and de- 
letions tell Desonay a great deal, as we shall see, and he devotes 
his final chapter to them. 

Fernand Desonay of Liége (is it no longer Liége?) and the Bel- 
gian Academy promises to devote a volume apiece to re-examina- 
tion of the lyrical effusions to Ronsard’s three principal loves, 
Cassandre, Marie, and Héléne, effusions sustained over a quarter- 
century. Despite all the pages already devoted to this subject, 
Desonay’s constant interest inthe interrelations of rhythm and sen- 
timent (“l’accord entre l’é€motion amoureuse et le rythme”) and his 
interpretation of variants make his project welcome, granted some 
inevitable repetition of familiar matters as he rounds out his sub- 
ject. 

The first four chapters of this initial volume consist of running 
commentary and exegesis on selections from the poems of 1547- 
1555, during the reign of Cassandre. The final chapter, as stated 
above, will analyze textual variants and other revisions of the 1552 
<<Amours>., 

Chapter I, ‘Ronsard vert galant,’ underlines Ronsard’s adher- 
ence to the ancient tradition of “gauloiserie” and lasciviousness, 
starting with his very first ode to Peletier, ‘Des beautez qu ri] 
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voudroit en s’amie,’ and culminating in the sexual “blasons” which 
closed the <Folastries> of 1553. While the poems to Cassandre, 
daughter of the king’s banker and wife of the Sire de Pray, are 
couched in a “style brave et haut,” as befitted poetry addressed to 
the wife of a neighbor and distant relative, there are recidivisms. 
Desonay wishes us to remember those daring poems in the can- 
zoniere for Cassandre. He evenemphasizes that a poem alluding to 
intimacies with la Salviati postdates her marriage, and not pre- 
dates, as Laumonier believes. The academician is not trying to 
blacken the reputation of this ancestress of Alfred de Musset, but 
is stressing the persistence of the old “gaulois” strain in these 
<<Amours>, 

He returns to this point in Chapter II, ‘Les <Amours»> de 1552,’ 
noting that literary historians have overstressed the “ethereal” 
Petrarchism of these 183 sonnets and understressed the note of 
“gauloiserie.” “L’amoureux, dés qu’il se met 4 chanter d’amour, 
a deux registres; nous l’avons assez dit” (p. 186). As for the es- 
sence of the Petrarchism itself, Desonay states that Petrarch lent 
Ronsard not only words, comparisons, and “tours de phrase,” but 
a new spirit and psychology. 

In the course of the first two chapters, Desonay attempts to dis- 
pose of as many theses. He refutes Marcel Raymond’s contention 
that Ronsard becomes more baroque as he drifts away from the 
teachings of Dorat and the influence of Petrarch. Desonay feels on 
the contrary that baroquism informs the earliest works much more, 
when “flatus” won out over “ruler and compass” (p. 50). He also 
seeks to dispose of Muret’s theory that a few of the 1552 sonnets 
were written for a Rose or a Marguerite, objecting that these 
names were metonymical, and reassigning to Cassandre the 180 
(of 183) pieces which sing of love. He finds the haughtiness of 
young Ronsard tempered by humbler accents in this canzoniere, 
as might be expected, considering his supplicant posture as odd 
man in the triangle. Mythology is used sparingly, but neo-Pla- 
tonic imagery is frequent. 

Chapter III is devoted to the second and enlarged edition of the 
<<Amours> (1553), in which Desonay is pleased to find lyricism 
dominating even more Ronsard the mythographer and “fort en 
théme.” The figure of Cassandre becomes more living and the ex- 
pression of sentiments more direct. Chapter IV proceeds to the 
fifth <Odes>, second <Bocage»>, and the <Meslanges>, all of 
which precede the <Amours> to Marie Dupin. Throughout these 
four chapters there has been much sensitive appreciation and inter- 
pretation, but little organized or consistent theorising. In the fifth 
chapter the author changes character and his study becomes sys- 
tematic and statistical, although not, as he self-consciously claims, 
“fastidieux.” Here he investigates the various additions and dele- 
tions of entire poems as well as the textual variants in the succes- 
sive editions of the first <Amours»> published between 1552 and 
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1584. He seeks to discover inter alia the fate of the lyricism of 
1552. He finds that Ronsard will suppress sonnets in “heroic” 
(here, Alexandrine) verse from the Cassandre poems for reasons 
of metric, since “l’épisode Cassandre, c’est le sonnet en vers 
décasyllabiques, parce que Cassandre — revenons~y comme a notre 
leitmotiv — c’est la période du chaud lyrisme de jeunesse” (p. 221). 
Ronsard’s respect for the old Marotic line is indeed a leitmotiv 
throughout, and Desonay agrees that decasyllables were not only 
“nez pour les amours” but most adaptable to musical lyricism. 

As for the textual revisions, Desonay concludes that in four out 
of five cases, Ronsard “autocorrecteur” drains out his “vis lyrica.” 
Since there are hundreds of these revisions, the total product suf- 
fers not inconsiderably. “Redoublements” are excised, although 
Desonay protests that these repetitions (“desja, desja”) are not re- 
dundancy and lend an élan. Frequently Ronsard suppressed an in- 
terjection which nevertheless “déclenchait ou faisait bondir le 
mouvement.” Ronsard forbids himself “enjambements” and prefers 
metrical regularity to lyrical explosiveness. Ronsard strikes out 
the recurrence of words and sounds which had nonetheless served 
successfully as a stylistic legato. Ronsard revised also with the 
aim of reéstablishing “alternance des rimes” and to avoid “homo- 
téleuties.” Finally, Ronsard strives to introduce an ordered meas- 
ure into his poetry, but at the sacrifice of the earlier “désordre 
savamment concertant” (p. 251). 

All of this activity as “autogratteur” reminds Desonay of the re- 
visions Apollinaire entered in his <Alcools>, and in a gratuitous 
and tacked-on section, he demonstrates that Ronsard and Apolli- 
naire were similarly motivated in making their alterations. 

Finally, Desonay deploys his scholarship against the “quasi- 
traditional conception” which sees in the Ronsard of the <Amours 
a Cassandre> just a pedant or “suiveur,” a conception he seems to 
find in Lebégue, Jasinski, De Nolhac, Vianey, and even Laumonier. 
To what an extent Ronsard was “loving by the pen” we shall never 
know entirely. Nor shall we ever know which of Ronsard’s “two 
registers” Cassandre appreciated and encouraged the more. This 
secret the good lady took with her to the tomb two decades after the 
death of her partner in the mystery. 


The Pennsylvania State College ROBERT J. CLEMENTS 


1, Joachim du Bellay, <Oeuvres>, Paris, 1908-1919 V, 79. 

2. Micha edition, p. 32, 

Se IbIds pano- 

4. D. B. Wyndham Lewis, <Ronsard>, New York, 1944, pp. 119-120. 
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Salvador Dinamarca: <Estudio del ‘Arauco Domado’ de Pedro de 
Ona>>. New York, Hispanic Institute in the United States (Imprenta 
Universitaria de Santiago de Chile), 1952, 252 pp. 


The <Estudio del ‘Arauco Domado’ de Pedro de Ona>, pre- 
sented by Salvador Dinamarca as his doctoral dissertation at Col- 
umbia University, is not only a thorough critical study, from var- 
ious approaches, of the poem by the Chilean Pedro de Ona, which 
was published in Lima in 1596, but of all previously written on both 
his life and works. To José T. Medina, the Chilean scholar preém- 
inent among the earlier writers on Ona and his literary work, Dina- 
marca acknowledges great indebtedness, even though he calls atten- 
tion to what he regards as errors in his work. 

The study consists of an ‘Introduction’ in which the author out- 
lines his proposed procedure, nine chapters — one on the biography 
of Ona and one on the various editions of the poem; five devoted to 
its characters, historical and literary background, realia, and to 
manners and customs; and two to its language, versification, and 
style—and a conclusion. This is followed by a bibliography of 
works by Ona, of studies on him, and of other works cited, with an 
index of names of persons and characters. 

In bringing together the few known facts connected with Ona’s 
life, no new documents are brought to light, but statements made by 
other biographers are evaluatéd and questioned. For instance, evi- 
dence is presented from a document published by Bernabé Cobo, 
that Ona was a resident student at the Colegio Real de San Felipe 
y San Marcos in 1592, instead of 1590 as stated by Medina; and, 
from other sources, that Ona, during 1592, pursued his studies un- 
interruptedly at the University of Lima, and did not, as concluded 
by Medina, take part in the expedition sent that year to quell a re- 
bellion in Quito. Strong supporting evidence led Dinamarca to 
doubt that the Ona (a name not uncommon in Lima at that time) who 
was the author of six sonnets which had their origin in a literary 
controversy with a certain Sampayo was, as assumed by Medina, 
the Pedro de Ona who wrote the <Arauco Domado>. Besides, he 
regards the evidence as very inconclusive in each of the following 
cases: that Ona had studied law at the University of Lima, as as- 
sumed by Juan Maria Gutiérrez; that the name of Ona’s wife, as 
stated by Roa y Urzta, was Catalina Farfan; and that the Pedro de 
Ona who figures in a case being investigated by the Inquisition in 
1596 was the Lic. Pedro de Ona in question, as was accepted by 
Medina. Attention is also called to the fact that the reference by 
Ona, in connection with a sonnet by him in Diego Mexia’s <«<Parnaso 
ant4rtico de obras amatorias> (Sevilla, 1608), to the “Antartica 
Academia” which Menéndez y Pelayo concluded was the University 
of Lima, has recently been shown by José Riva Aguero tohave been 
a literary society then existing in that city. 
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Dinamarca’s investigations in the bibliographical field have been 
more fruitful, for he has brought to light two hitherto unknown po- 
ems of Ona —a ‘cancion real’ of 113 verses, in honor of don Juan 
de Mendoza y Lima, and a sonnet in honor of Fray Martin de Leén, 
both in the latter’s «<Relaci6én de las exequias de la reina Marga- 
rita> (Lima, 1612); and has discovered a copy of tne first edition 
(Lima, 1630) of Diego de Cérdoba’s <Vida, virtudes y milagros.. 
del P. F. Francisco Solano>, in which is Ona’s ‘canci6n real’ in 
honor of San Francisco Solano; of this only the second edition 
(Madrid, 1643) has hitherto been known, 

In his study of the editions Dinamarca examines critically, not- 
ing painstakingly variants and errors, the six known: two issued 
during the lifetime of the author —that of Lima, 1596 and that of 
Madrid, 1605, the latter of whichaside from many errors, omits a 
part | of the poem; three edited editions — Valparaiso, 1849, by Juan 
Maria Gutiérrez; Madrid, 1854, by Cayetano Rossell; and Santiago 
de Chile, 1917, by 2 oa Medina — all of which, based directly or: in= 
directly on the faulty second edition, present serious imperfections; 
and a facsimile (Madrid, 1944) of the first edition in the Biblioteca 
Nacional of Madrid. A comparison of this with one of four identical 
copies of the princeps in four libraries inthe United States revealed 
variants which suggested to Dinamarca that there were two printings 
of the first edition, and that Ona himself was responsible for some 
of the variants. In addition to these five copies of the first edition, 
he mentions two others, one in the Biblioteca de Fomento in Madrid, 
and one in the Biblioteca Nacional of Mexico, but gives no details 
concerning them. The future editor of adefinitive edition of the po- 
em will certainly have to take them into account, 

In ‘Personajes’ (Chapter III) the vast array of characters that 
figure in the <Arauco> are discussed: 170 Spaniards, all more or 
less historical figures, as demonstrated by Medina and Thayer 
Ojeda; seventy-three Indians, all fictional creations of either Er- 
cilla or Ona; and five supernatural. The central figure is don 
Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza (1535-1609), governor of Chile from 
1557 to 1651 and viceroy of Peru from 1590 to 1596. All others 
serve only to heighten and glorify him, particularly in connection 
with the three main events of the poem: his expedition against the 
Araucanians while governor of Chile; and, as viceroy, the quelling 
of a revolt by one of his officers in Quito in 1592, and the success 
of a naval expedition he sent two years later against Richarte A- 
quines (Sir Richard Hawkins), The historical sources (Chapter IV) 
that furnished Ona his details are shown to be «La Araucana> and 
a <Crénica> by Marino de Lobera, for the first; an account by don 
Garcia himself, for the second; and a «Relacién> of 1594 by Bala- 
guer de Salcedo for the expedition against Hawkins, 

He next selects (‘Los hechos literarios’ —Chapter V) certain 
passages in the poem — the “idilio de Caupolican y Fresia” (Canto 
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Vv); which incidentally Menéndez y Pelayo chose for his <Antolo- 
gia>; the ‘aventuras de Tucapel y Gualeva’ (Canto VII); and ‘en la 
cabana de Guemapu’ (Canto XIII) — which reveal Ofa’s poetic gifts: 
the sheer beauty of his lines, his originality and poetic inventive- 
ness, and his ability to create a character (notably that of the In- 
dian woman Gualeva) and to depict scenes of pastoral life. Dina- 
marca also suggests possible literary sources — Ercilla, Garcilaso, 
Ovid, Ariosto, and Virgil—but concludes: “Toma [ofa] su mate- 
rial de aqui y alli, selecciona lo que le interesa, lo combina como 
mejor le parece y compone episodios y escenas muy originales.... 
Error grave cometen, pues, los que sin mayor estudio ni reflexi6én 
califican el <Arauco Domado> como simple imitacién de <La 
Araucana>,” 

In contrast with the foregoing, the sixth and seventh chapters 
treat in detail certain objective characteristics of the poem. While 
Ona’s descriptions of nature are not drawn from the region in ques- 
tion, he mentions specifically cities and rivers that are. Much 
more attention is given to horses — their color, trappings, and use- 
fulness — and especially to the weapons both of the Spaniards and 
the Indians, While nothing is said of the life of the Spaniards, the 
manners, customs and beliefs of the Indians are clearly pictured 
and their food and clothing are frequently alluded to. 

The conclusion reached after an intensive study of the language 
of the poem was that it does not differ, except for a few archaisms, 
from that of other poets of the latter half of the sixteenth century; 
its versification reveals, as Dinamarca fully demonstrates, that Ona 
was highly skilled in the technique of verse-making. In attempting 
to explain the origin of the variation of the rime scheme of the 
“octava real,” whose invention has been credited to Ona-the 
abbaabcc instead of abababcc — the critic points out that the scheme 
of the first six verses is the same as that of a sonnet while that of 
the last two correspond with the “octava real.” 

In his treatment of the stylistic qualities, Dinamarca calls at- 
tention, with long lists, to the richness of Ona’s vocabulary, which 
exemplifies abundantly not only the “latiniparla” but works peculiar 
to many and diverse fields; to the purity and vigor of his phrases; 
and to his use of certain rhetorical devices, particularly similes 
that involve the animal or vegetable kingdom. He cites, but merely 
as an example of such a simile, Ona’s re-creation (Canto VI) of the 
“cierva herida”; overlooks another equally renowned — that of the 
despoiling of Filomena’s nest; but fails to point out that Ona is 
merely employing the same figures of speech widely used by others. 
The extensive use of thesetwo similes is admirably shown by Maria 
Rosa Lida in “Transmisi6n y recreacién de temas grecolatinos en 
la poesia lirica espahola” <<Revista de Filologia Hispanica>, I 
[1939], 20-63. Other such stock figures are to be found in the po- 
em, for instance the one cited by Dinamarca in regard to the “olmo” 
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and the “yedra,” but merely to show a comparison with a plant ora 
tree. 

As a whole the study is one which no future student of the 
<Auauco domado» can afford to overlook. The poem has been 
carefully analyzed, and ample evidence offered to support the con- 
clusions reached. Yet the writer sees the poem at too close range; 
as a result he does not undertake to assign to the work its relative 
place in the broad field of epics of America. 


University of Texas J. R.. SPELL 


William F. Mainland: <Schiller: Uber naive und sentimentalische 
Dichtung>> (Blackwell’s German texts). Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1951. xxxviii + 147 pp. 


Thomas Mann has once called Schiller’s essay <On simple and 
sentimental poetry> the classical piece of aesthetic criticism which 
anticipates much of the essence of subsequent thought on the nature 
of art and the artist. Surely,as far as German aesthetics are con- 
cerned, Mann’s observation could not be more valid. Thus, an ef- 
fort to bring Schiller’s work in a new edition tothe attention of stu- 
dents of literature and the liberal arts is, indeed, an important e- 
vent deserving of special mention. In the main, Mainland has 
carried out the important task with commendable skill. The text is 
set with scrupulous attention to detail ina pleasing, legible type. 
Its annotations seem, at first reading, to be ample and well chosen, 
Of course, only intensive use of the text will reveal its accuracy 
and the adequacy of its notes. 

Mainland’s introduction gives a good summary of the central 
message of the essay and ably characterises the essay’s impor- 
tance for Schiller personally, for his time and for the world of 
scholarship. Yet when he attempts to compress into a few brief 
pages a survey of the intellectual trends which lead up to Schiller’s 
critical masterpiece, misgivings tend toarise. This attempt strikes 
us too much in the nature of a tour de force, of one, moreover, 
which is not altogether free of distortion and outright glibness. 
(E.g.: “Brockes, in the warmth of his comfortable study, admired 
the frost that flowered the whitened window-pane.” Surely, this is 
an off-hand way of defining Brocke’s devout admiration of the phe- 
nomenal world round about him as aglorious manifestation of God’s 
eternal wisdom and love). More serious, perhaps, is Mainland’s 
failure torender a balanced statement of Schiller’s relation to Kant; 
Mainland stresses unduly the poet’s dependence on the philosopher 
with hardly a mention of Schiller’s rejection of muchof Kant’s rigid 
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moralism. The poet’s “schine Seele,” we will remember, has lit- 
tle use for the philosopher’s “categorical imperative.” 

Turning to.the section ‘Criticism and illustrations,’ we find 
some of the items rather too far-fetched. Without a word of guid- 
ance by the author it proves next to impossible to link some of the 
quotes with the several points in the essay they are evidently meant 
to illustrate. Moreover, some of the illustrations may also be ob- 
jected to on grounds of their obscurity. Surely, passages from 
German or, still better, from English literature could have been 
found which would have rung far more impressive and familiar to 
the ear of an English student (for whom this text is primarily de- 
signed) and thus would have arched a far firmer bridge between his 
own and Schiller’s world than can the obscure words of a Klop- 
stock, of an Uz or the insipidly “naive” versification of a Voss. 
Why not, for instance, replace the quote from Voss with a relevant 
passage from Goethe’s truly great poem ‘Hermann und Dorothea’? 
It surely would serve the illustrative purpose quite as effectively 
and bring to the student far greater poetry. 

Finally, Mainland’s ‘Short biography’ seems curiously retro- 
spective. It fails to include any item of Schiller scholarship since 
the late thirties save for Witte’s useful but rather lightweight 
<<Schiller> (Oxford, 1949). Especially regrettable is the omission 
of Melitta Gerhard’s challenging study of the German poet with its 
highly relevant stress upon Schiller’s essayistic work (Francke, 
1950). 

Notwithstanding these several shortcomings, the work remains 
a valuable contribution; its author as well as the editors of Black- 
well’s German texts are to be congratulated upon an important ad- 
dition to their distinguished series which is sure to prove of great 
benefit to teachers and students alike and should attract the atten- 
tion of the layman interested in masterpieces of literary criticism. 


Columbia University ANDRE VON GRONICKA 


Eliezer Rieger: <<Modern Hebrew>>. New York, Philosophical 
Library,1953, 156 pp. 


To the best of my knowledge this book represents the first at- 
tempt in the English language at a comprehensive methodology of 
teaching Hebrew to adults. There has been a crying need for pre- 
cisely such a book, as the number of adults studying Hebrew has 
risen sharply in recent years, and the author, an educator of long 
standing and dean of the School of Education of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, is the most suitable person to fill it. 
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Following, in the main, the methods of the United States Army 
Language Program, launched during World War II, the author ad- 
vocates the unilateral rather than the multilateral approach to lan- 
guage. He divides the process of the mastery of a language into 
three distinct skills: understanding-speaking, reading, and writing, 
and recommends their acquisition in this order, with the initial and 
main emphasis on the aural-oral method, This method is alsoto be 
recommended since Hebrew, according to the author, is mainly an 
analytic language with few bound forms, in which meaning is de- 
rived from the sentence as a whole. The author also attempts to 
establish an optimum concentration of study. This he finds to be 
between ten and twenty-five hours a week, including time spent in 
preparation of homework. 

To facilitate the attainment of the learner’s initial goal the au- 
thor cites a list of 225 most frequent errors in modern Hebrew. 
These are divided into four categories, in the order of their quan- 
titative importance: morphologic, idiomatic, syntactic and phon- 
etic. Moreover, the author compiled (in 1935) a list of 2,017 most 
frequent words, based on an analysis of two hundred thousand run- 
ning words. These were taken in equal parts from pupils’ compo- 
sitions and letters, private and business letters by adults, and clas- 
sical literary sources. To complement this frequency list, intended 
as an aid in the teaching of reading, the author has compiled an es- 
sential vocabulary, the purpose of which is to aid in the teaching of 
oral communication, This vocabulary, comprising 1,040 words, is 
based on children’s and adult’s usages and popular literary sources. 
The author has further subdivided this list into words of high, me- 
dium and low frequency and has correlated it with cognate words 
from Yiddish, Jewish folklore, religious practice and expressions 
current in the Israeli milieu. For these lists teachers of language 
and linguists owe the author a lasting debt of gratitude. 

A brief chapter on the “Jerusalem method,” of which Dr. Rieger 
is the author, but which fact in his modesty he fails to mention, 
summarizes its achievements in that unique institution of learning 
for adults, the “Ulpan” (resident college), where it was used for 
several terms, At this point a word of caution should have been 
added that this system could not be applied in its entirety to stu- 
dents of Hebrew in the Diaspora, as the conditions obtaining in the 
“Ulpan” obviously do not obtain elsewhere. 

Since the author gives priority to understanding-speaking and 
preference to the aural-oral method, he devotes an entire chapter 
(eighteen pages) to the problem of Hebrew pronunciation, In the 
opinion of this reviewer the importance attached by the author to 
pronunciation is considerably exaggerated. There is no warrant in 
fact for such a statement as, “One who has given attention to pro- 
nunciation will be able to follow rapid speech even though his vo- 
cabulary may be limited and his knowledge of the grammar mea- 
ger” (p. 47). Careful imitation alone — and this is essentially what 
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pronunciation is — will never make up for lack of knowledge. How 
will correct pronunciation reveal the meaning of an unintelligible 
word or grammatical form? The author even goes so far as to 
claim for pronunciation that mystical property — the development of 
a “language sense” (p. 48). Nor can this reviewer agree that “the 
gemination of consonants has an important semantic function in the 
language” (p. 58) and that therefore an effort should be made to in- 
troduce it into the language. What important semantic function? 
This suggestion strikes one rather as a form of preciosity. It is 
also difficult to see on what ground the author considers the “dark 
1” and the “uvular r” as incorrect, recommending in their place the 
“clear 1” and the “front r” (p. 59), or, for that matter, that the pro- 
nunciation of the vocal “shva” is of any serious consequence, par- 
ticularly when these phonetic perfections are to be achieved at the 
expense of grammar. 

The author is no friend of grammar and grammarians, He re- 
gards them as an unnecessary handicapin the learning process. To 
be sure, he concedes that “one cannot...have full command of a 
language without knowing the grammar well,” but he strangely con- 
cludes that “to speak or read a language one needs to know very 
little grammar” (p. 28). Moreover, he finds that “the minute study 
of grammar may even have an adverse effect” (ibid.). Elsewhere 
(p. 26) he motivates his animus against the grammarians, “The 
efforts of grammarians to make language a logically perfect — and 
therefore normative — system have been at the root of our difficul- 
ties in language teaching.” Bloomfield defines grammar as the 
meaningful arrangement of forms (<Language>, p. 163). To be 
meaningful, in addition to its descriptive function, grammar must 
also have a normative function, or else language will be reduced to 
a babel ci tongue. in his introduction to the 225 most frequent er- 
rorsin Hebrewthe author states, “If students acquire correct usage 
in regard to these two hundred or three hundred points they will 
have benefited more than they would by years of formal grammar” 
(p. 30). Most of these errors, however, could be subsumed under 
two or three simple grammatical rules instead of individual ex- 
emplification, which still does not assure the student’s grasp of the 
underlying principle. 

The author states (p. 13) that “it takes from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty hours to teach a student both to understand and to 
speak Hebrew.” The author may be an exceptionally gifted teacher 
who can achieve the unusual. The average teacher cannot do it. 
The more so, since the author defines the degree of proficiency he 
has in mind thus: “If a student can express thoughts in sentences 
without having to think about each word and grammatical form, we 
can say that he has acquired a speaking knowledge of the language” 
(p. 12), This reviewer doubts if such a state of automatism in lan- 
guage is at all possible. Granted that it is possible, it certainly 
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cannot be attained within the above time limit. In the case of read- 
ing, the author makes allowance-by suggesting “to guess the mean- 
ing from the context and only after...toconsult the translation” (p. 
129). This procedure obviously cannot be applied in the case of un- 
derstanding-speaking. 

In the ‘vocabulary of essential Hebrew’ the author correlates the 
list of words with cognates in Yiddish, Jewish folklore and reli- 
gious practice and expressions current in the Israeli milieu. He 
cited 284 such cognates. The list of cognates, however, is incom- 
plete. Without much effort this reviewer has found eighty-four cog- 
nates, mainly from Yiddish, that should have been included in the 
list. Why, for instance, should a word like “ahava,” “love,” which 
is rare in any of the above categories, be included, whereas such 
popular Yiddish words as “shutef,” “partner,” or “deyfek,” “pulse,” 
have not found their way into the list? 

Lastly, in addition to purely methodological and linguistic prob- 
lems, the author has included a number of paragraphs that are mere 
propaganda for the study of Hebrew. This reviewer is wholeheart- 
edly for more and better propaganda for the study of Hebrew, but 
not in a scientific study, as this book undoubtedly was intended to 
be. In our case these paragraphs detract considerably from the 
value of the book. It was undoubtedly with one eye on the prospec- 
tive student — to convince him that Hebrew was a cinch—that the 
author penned the statement, “Hebrew is also poor in idiomatic ex- 
pressions as compared with English” (p. 16). It is simply not so, 
Such an inducement may boomerang later. Similarly unfounded is 
another statement (p. 10), intended no doubt to build up a strong 
case for the study of Hebrew, “Jewish studies and ideas expressed 
in other languages never exercised an enduring influence as have 
those written in Hebrew.” This reviewer knows of one book that 
has had the greatest effect upon Jewish life and destiny, indeed 
without which the very work of the author would have been impos- 
sible, which was not written in Hebrew. It is Theodor Herzl’s <Ju- 
denstaat>. 


Yiddish Scientific Institute SHLOMO NOBLE 


Roy Pascal; «<The German Sturm und Drang». New York, The 
Philosophical Library, 1953. xvi + 347 pp. 


In the introduction to his monograph «<The German Sturm und 
Drang>> Pascal recognizes that his task is formidable and can be 
accomplished “only by grasping the movement in the totality of its 
range,” nor does it suffice to restrict the study to Germany alone, 
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for the generation of young Germans was deeply indebted to Brit- 
ish and French thinkers and poets. He pleads the impossibility of 
analyzing the imaginative works of the “Sturm und Drang” within 
the compass of his volume and proposes to devote a separate vol- 
ume to that task. This is slightly disappointing, for soul and body 
belong together, but if one next turns to the notes, as a reviewer 
naturally does, misgivings are somewhat allayed. The great major- 
ity of the notes refer to the correspondence and diaries of the men 
of the time and references to previous investigators are rare. 
Pascal seems determined to form his own opinion uninfluenced by 
authority or tradition. He is resolved at the outset, however, to 
avoid polemics. This is no doubt courteous, but a reader always 
finds specific disagreements interesting and often enlightening. 
Pascal takes issue more than once with Kindermann (pp. 35, 123 
and 266) and though he does not state it directly, it is clear that he 
would disagree with certain recognized authorities in regard to the 
relation of Goethe to Spinoza. On this point Walzel and Dilthey are 
agreed, Walzel says: “Strenger Spinozist ist [Goethe] nie gewor- 
den, auch nicht Spinozist Leibnizscher Observanz...Goethe bleibt 
im Wesentlichen Shaftesbury naher als Spinoza. Dilthey hat es 
unzweideutig dargethan.”* 

The more one narrows down the limits of a group, the more it 
becomes possible to find a common denominator. “In the exact 
sense the men who make up the ‘Sturm und Drang’ are Merck, 
Herder, Goethe, Lenz, and Klinger.” This Pascal propounds at the 
beginning of his first chapter and adds that Maler Miller, H. L. 
Wagner, and Leisewitz are peripheral and dependent figures. The 
late-comer Schiller even in his youthful works, hardly conforms to 
the pattern the author finally develops. Of the predecessors and 
contemporaries Hamann, Klopstock, and Jung Stilling were too mys- 
tical and unrealistic to conform. Lavater was often too orthodox 
and dogmatic, and even Lenz deviated at times by his backslidings 
into rationalism, © 

The central figures were bound together by a common outlook, 
by personal ties, and by proximity of age. “The oldest of them 
Merck, was 29 in 1770; Herder was 26, Goethe 21, Lenz 19, and 
Klinger 18” (p. 5). By 1780 most of them had recovered from their 
exaggerations and literary excesses and were on the whole en- 
riched by their youthful enthusiasms. If there is any moral to this 
it is that youth movements, however revolutionary they may seem 
at the time, should not be too sternly repressed. 

Pascal begins his exposition with a series of convincing min- 
iatures of the personalities involved, commencing with the periph- 
eral character Hamann and ending with Schiller who was also pe- 
ripheral, Hamann, it is generally agreed, was effective through 
his personality rather than through his works, this in good part be- 
cause his works were so enigmatic. Goethe admitted his inability 
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to understand him, and Hamann himself confessed that he was 
sometimes unable to grasp their meaning after some period of time 
had elapsed. It may be said, however, that Pascal is able to make 
clear some of his central ideas and Goethe too said in <<Dichtung 
und Wahrheit»: “Das Prinzip, auf welches die sdmmtlichen Aus- 
serungen Hamanns sich zurtickfthren lassen, ist dieses: Alles, 
was der Mensch zu leisten unternimmt, es werde nun durch Tat 
oder Wort oder sonst hervorgebracht, muss aus sdmtlichen vere- 
inigten Kr#ften entspringen; Alles vereinzelte ist verwerflich: 
Eine herrliche Maxime.” 

Pascal makes good use of this quotation. Coming later to Her- 
der in chapter IV, ‘Thought and reality,’ he discusses the preva- 
lent theories of the origin of language. In his treatise <Uber den 
Ursprung der Sprache», Herder dismissed as untenable Locke’s 
theory of the “tabula rasa,” and Leibniz’s theory of innate ideas. 
Neither, he said, was sufficient to account for the development of 
language in the human being. Language and reason both, he said, 
are the joint product of environment, human activity, and the hu- 
man senses. This approaches in meaning Hamann’s declaration. 
Pascal finds similar conceptions again and again in the works he 
discusses and it might be said that he makes the trinity, thought, 
feeling, activity, the core of his definition of “Sturm und Drang.” 

This must suffice to give an idea of Pascal’s method of ap- 
proach. To summarize all in a brief account is impossible for 
there are solid chapters on the “Sturm und Drang” in its relation 
to the state, to the social classes, to religion, to creative person- 
ality, to thought and reality, to the idea of history, and to the rev- 
olution in poetry. One might expect a separate chapter on Shake- 
speare from the author of <Shakespeare in Germany, 1740-1815>, 
but Shakespeare receives at least some emphasis in the chapter on 
‘The revolution in poetics,’ and most certainly will receive more 
in the supplementary volume on the creative works which Pascal 
has promised to us. 

Despite his intentions Pascal is forced to draw examples from 
creative works in this first volume. This willnecessarily lead him 
to some repetitions. On page 116 Pascal tells us: “Iphigenie does 
not hesitate to modify the cult and interpretation of the Gods at the 
behest of her own heart and obdurately abandons her duties to Diana 
and her moral obligations to the barbarians for the sake of family 
and home.” This does not seem to me to be a fair statement of 
Iphigenia’s motivation and in any event I see no reason to adduce 
Iphigenia as an example of “Sturm und Drang” temperament. Per- 
haps I may find more points of disagreement with Pascal’s next 
work than with this. 

In his sixth chapter ‘Thought and reality,’ subdivision ‘Nature,’ 
Pascal translates in full the well known rhapsody on Nature by the 
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Swiss poet Tobler, “written,” Pascal says, “under Goethe’s inspira- 
tion, and which [Goethe] himself said later in life expressed his 
point of view at that time.” Actually Goethe seemed a little in 
doubt for he hedged the statement with a probably [“wohl”] and 
went on to list some points of difference. The origin of the rhap- 
sody has long been a subject of inquiry. After reviewing the whole 
matter one of the most recent critics concludes with the summary: 
“Nichts scheint mir darauf hinzudeuten, dass Goethe an der Fas- 
sung der Rhapsodie mitgewirkt hat.”? 

Despite the initial attribution of the poem to Tobler, Pascal in 
the discussion that follows writes asif the effusion were by Goethe. 
“Goethe fails at this stage” (p. 211). “Goethe’s essay” (p. 210). 
“Goethe is concerned” (p. 211). This does not necessarily invalidate 
the interesting discussion of the type of Pantheism represented by 
Spinoza, Shaftesbury and Goethe. It might have been well, however, 
to state specifically that Goethe was little familiar with Spinoza at 
the time Tobler wrote the poem (1782) and that he did not begin his 
first somewhat superficial study of him until about two years later. 

Pascal’s <<Sturm und Drang in Germany> is neatly and attrac- 
tively bound and printed and is embellished with ten portraits. The 
proof reading is excellent but the printer’s devil could not forego 
his little joke. On p. 275 Lenz is made to say: “What is Grandi- 
son, the abstract figure of a dream, compared with a partridge 
that stands there before us?” The reference is of course to no 
bird but to the character in Fielding’s <Tom Jones>, which re- 
minds me to say that some remarks regarding the preference of 
the young “Genies” for Fielding over Richardson would have been 
in order at this point. 

The many quotations are turned into English most often without 
the German originals. This is to meet the needs of readers who 
know no German but are interested in German literature. This 
group is unfortunately negligible in America, and most American 
readers would have preferred the German quotations. 

In accord with a growing tendency of bookmakers the notes are 
placed at the end of the book. This is done to save the reader an- 
noyance, but sometimes it has a different effect. The footnotes do 
not exist unless one looks at them, but to the full appreciation of a 
good quotation belongs knowledge of its source. The right hand can 
be trained, but by the time the eye has travelled from footnote 19 
on p. 129 to footnote 19 of Chapter III on page 219 and back again 
to line 9 on page 129 the thread of thought of the text has been bro- 
ken, 

The work closes with a bibliography of contemporary texts and 
an index of names wherein the main heads are arranged alphabeti- 
cally but the subdivision titles of the author’s works, with agree- 
able lack of pedantry, are listed just as happens. 
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It was a courageous attempt to write such a book and the author 
has succeeded admirably. The whole is well organized and the 
chapters read smoothly and attractively owing chiefly to Pascal’s 
mastery of the difficult art of weaving quotations into a pattern, dis- 
playing the web and concealing the warp. Now that the book has ap- 
peared wecan only wonder how we made out so long without it. For 
many, perhaps most of us, it will be the standard work of reference 
on the subject. 


University of California LAWRENCE M. PRICE 


1. Walzel, Introduction to Vol. XXXVI of <Goethes Werke>, Jubildums 
Ausgabe, p. Xxxix. 

2. Franz Schultz, “Der pseudogoethische ‘Hymnus an die Natur,’” in 
<Internationale Forschungen>... Julius Petersen...dargebracht, Leip- 
zig, 1938, p. 100. 


Gleb Struve: <The Russian European (Materials for Prince P. B. 
Kozlovsky’s biography with 4 portraits and 3 caricatures — In Rus- 
sian)>. San Francisco, Delo Publishing Co., 1952. 164 pp. 


In this interesting book Professor Struve has collected materi- 
als for the biography of Prince Peter Borisovitch Kozlovsky, con- 
temporary and friend of the famous Russian poet Pushkin. As 
Struve says, Kozlovsky, although one of the most original and inter- 
esting personalities of the 19th century, has been undeservedly for- 
gotten at the present time. 

In the introduction, the author warns us that his essay is by no 
means the definitive-biography of Kozlovsky, because the time has 
not yet come for such a biography: many materials and documents 
in the archives of the USSR are inaccessible to us for the time be- 
ing. Struve’s main task was “to collect as many as possible mate- 
rials for the future Kozlovsky biography and to characterize his 
personal views and ideas.” 

The book contains 5 chapters (1) ‘Life and personality of Prince 
P, B. Kozlovsky.’ (2) ‘Decembrist without December: Kozlovsky’s 
liberalism.’ (3) ‘Partisan of Chaadayev: Kozlovsky’s views on the 
fortunes of Russia.’ (4) ‘Kozlovsky the Roman Catholic.’ (5) ‘Koz- 
lovsky’s literary views and sympathies.’ It is provided with cir- 
cumstantial notes. The larger half of the book is occupied by the 
appendix: Kozlovsky’s letters (some of them are here published 
for the first time), a fragment of his memoirs and other materials. 

Professor Struve calls Kozlovsky “a Russian European” (this is 
the title of the book). In the author’s opinion, Kozlovsky deserves 
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a place in the history of Russian thought as a “zapadnik” (i.e., a 
man who sympathized with western ideas) avant la lettre, “as a 
Russian liberal of the European type who made himself at home in 
the Europe of his time.” For Struve, Kozlovsky was an Anglo- 
maniac of liberal views who was fond of liberty and felt a disgust 
for every kind of absolutism, for every constraint of personal free- 
dom, especially freedom of thought. “His long residence abroad 
and his worship of the combination of law and order and freedom 
which Kozlovsky observed in England made him intolerant to ev- 
ery display of arbitrariness in Russia” (p. 37). But at the same 
time, Struve emphasizes that Kozlovsky loved Russia, although he 
was conscious of all her deficiencies, and agrees with A. I. Turge- 
niev, who called Kozlovsky “a sentimental patriot.” One of the 
most interesting chapters — ‘Partisan of Chaadayev’ — is devotedto 
Kozlovsky’s views on the fortunes of Russia. Struve compares 
these views of Kozlovsky with the ideas of his famous contemporary 
Chaadayev and comes to the conclusion that Kozlovsky had antici- 
pated Chaadayev’s thought. 

In summarizing Kozlovsky’s literary heritage, Struve acknow- 
ledges that itwas rather scanty. Two odes, a translation of Goethe’s 
<<Werther>> (not published), an historical tract <Genoa’s domin- 
ion in the Crimea> lost, and three articles of a technical character 
in Pushkin’s magazine <Sovremennik> (*Contemporary”) -in Rus- 
sian; <<Memoirs>> (only a fragment of which is known to us) and two 
political pamphlets —in French—this is about all that Kozlovsky 
wrote. But, in Struve’s opinion, the literary profession was not 
Kozlovsky’s real vocation: his talent found its real expression in 
the spoken word. According to his contemporaries, to Prince 
Viazemsky for example, Kozlovsky possessed an outstanding gift of 
eloquence. 

With this opinion of the author we cannot but agree. Although 
Kozlovsky’s literary heritage is indeed rather small, one cannot 
deny that he was a highly gifted person, perhaps even with some 
features of genius. But genius is not only a gift; it involves at the 
same time a stubborn labor, an enormous will to labor. Biogra- 
phies of great men in general give us sufficient evidence of this 
fact. Kozlovsky was a gifted person, but he had no will power. He 
was too lazy to immortalize his thoughts on paper. For this rea- 
son, he did not leave us anything of enduring value. 

In connection with this, one involuntarily recalls Turgeniev’s 
novel <Rudin>, with the main personage of which Kozlovsky has 
some features of resemblance. Like Rudin, Kozlovsky was a bril- 
liant speaker, possessed the power to light other people’s hearts, 
but like the former, he was weak-willed and did not leave anything 
durable for posterity. 

But who shall say that the life of both Kozlovsky and Rudin 
passed without leaving some trace? They seeded their words in 
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other people’s souls, they exercised a powerful influence upon their 
contemporaries. As Turgeniew expressed it in <<Rudin>, “The 
good word is also a deed.” 

In general, this book may be read with great interest. We feel 
obliged to express our gratitude to the author that he has reminded 
us of one of the noble Russian Europeans at this very moment 
“when Russia, under the pressure of despotism, ...in her pseudo- 
patriotic blindness and haughtiness, repudiates her European heri- 
tage and parentage” (p. 59). 


Syracuse University. PAUL KRASNOPOLSKY 


Ramo6n del Valle-Inclan: <<Publicaciones periodisticas de...ante- 
riores a 1895» (Edicién, estudio preliminar y notas de William L. 
Fichter: presentacién de Alfonso Reyes). México, El Colegio de 
México, 1952. 222 pp. 


This volume will do much to make a man of Don Ram6n del 
Valle-Inclan. On the one hand these early writings present baldly 
the bad writing that any young man might create, and on the other 
Professor Fichter has discovered the more human facts behind 
some of the superhuman legends fostered by the willfully colorful 
Galician. 

The edition ishandsome;: large print, attractive pages with com- 
fortable margins. Few typographical errors were observed, e.g., 
a double “con” on p. 39. Valle-Inclan, as Professor Fichter ob- 
serves, had his own ideas on spelling and punctuation, which makes 
it sometimes difficult for the reader to tell whether he is dealing 
with Valle-Inclan or a mistake. However, on p. 176 it perhaps 
would have been better to add a few commas: “—Vete a cama 
Adelina que ya es hora”; and on p, 198 to remove them: “Habia 
sabido hacerse amar de aquel muchacho, con ese talento de la 
querida que se siente envejecer, y conserva el corazén, joven, 
como a los veinte anos.” On p. 190, to distinguish it from a sub- 
junctive, “Fuese corriendo a casa de su compadre el zapatero” 
might better bear an accent. 

The best review of this book is undoubtedly contained in the 
‘estudio preliminar’ of Professor Fichter. 

It is comforting to lesser mortals to note that the early Valle- 
Inclan was a clumsy “whicher,” Any number of examples might be 
added to those quoted by Professor Fichter, though few offer as 
many points of interest as the first paragraph of ‘A media noche.’ 


We offer a more modest sample from p.61, ‘Una visita al convento 
de Gondarin:’ 
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Una hora de navegaci6én llevariamos, cuando varada 
la barca en un remanso que formaba el rio, sobre el cual 
juntaban en aquel sitio su frondoso ramaje los corpulentos 
y retorcidos sauces que habia en una y otra orilla, toma~_ 
mos a pie el camino pedregoso y solitario que desde alli 
conduce al convento; y ain no habiamos traspuesto la 
himeda junquera por que atraviesa la senda, cuando dis- 
tinguimos enuna hondonada, medio oculta entre los arboles 
del paisaje, una sombria mole de ruinas que negreaban 
entre los verdes miltiples tonos del follaje. 


Much of the charm of such passages lies in the subsequent cor- 
rections which the author made. But also there are apparent qual- 
ities and quantities that became justly famous later: the use of 
double adjectives, the harsh loneliness, the attractive mystery of 
ruins half-hidden amidst an indifferent foliage, the word “sombrio.” 

A rare personal confession sometimes explains these charac- 
teristics, as in ‘Cartas galicianas’ on p. 77: 


Para decirlo de una vez, lo que en las ruinas me atrae 
y me interesa no son las hojas de acanto, ni los astraga- 
los, ni las volutas, sino las yedras y el polvo; el halito de 
vejez. Para una imaginaci6on algo enamorada de las cosas 
arcaicas y tradicionales, son el mas grato solaz los fan- 
taseos sobre cuatro piedras cubiertas de musgo después 
de la lectura de una pagina carcomida en cualquier nobi- 
liario.” 

As to what might be the definition of his “fantaseos,” Valle- 
Inclan says on p. 180: “Octavia Santino tenia el alma trdgica, ac- 
cesible al entusiasmo, y pronta a las expansiones del afecto. Era 
una naturaleza desequilibrada, y no son para dichas las vidas 
fantdsticas y las tragedias pasionales que en los recénditos cama- 
rines de su cerebro se desarrollaban en un minuto,” 

“Whicherism” is not the only clumsiness. The poem ‘A una 
mujer ausente por la muerte,’ renders badly in eleven- and seven- 
syllable lines a suggestion of Manrique’s ‘Coplas.’ The use of 
“veloces” to describe in ‘A media noche’ the passage of “jinete y 
espolista” across an inhospitable plain is unfortunate, particularly 
when, after even more exercise, the “espolista, en su dialecto,” 
without even taking a deep breath, speaks at length about the a- 
vailable roads. “I|Vaya una hornada!” has too many overtones to 
be an effective ending to ‘El rey de la mascara.’ And in {Carita- 
tiva!’ soap opera is only too evident on p. 178: “Atravesaba una de 
esas crisis en que el cardcter se cambia momentaneamente, y otra 
nueva personalidad se desarrolla, Harto de disimular y sufrir, se 
arrancaba la mascara y aparecia tal cual era.” 

But, as Professor Fichter shows, there is also much more that 
foreshadows Valle-Inclan at his best: favorite phrases such as 
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“viejos y copudos Alamos,” “afosos y copudos alamos,” “todavia 
hermosa,” “los ojos enfoscados,% “enmaranada crin,” “como garra 
de milano”; and the sensations of mystery, the shadowy and the 
supernatural, violence and sacrilege, the attraction of evil, and 
above all the haughty arrogance of “lo senorial.” 

Valle-Inclin enjoys arrogance. In the fourth (or third?) of his 
‘Cartas galicianas’ there is no hunter more domineering, no noble 
more gallant or more conscious of his superiority to the “garrida 
moza de aldea” than he. At the end of the first selection ‘A media 
noche,’ significantly because don Ramon often does this, it is the 
reader who is the target of his scorn. In giving the key answer to 
the question, “When did you go by here?” the “espolista” answers 
“Cedo,” which lets the non-Galician reader jolly well find out its 
meaning for himself. 

Professor Fichter has much to Say about certain aspects of Don 
Ramon’s highhandedness. He does not believe, for example, much 
of the “personal” experiences that Valle-Inclan claims to have had 
with Zorrilla, Echegaray, Pablo Iglesias, César Lombroso, et al. 
Material he uncovered in México presents beyond doubt the facts 
behind Don Ram6n’s legendary landing in México. Further evi- 
dence, however, brought in to prove that Don Ram6n did not wear 
his full beard at the time of his visit to México, seems less con- 
clusive, depending as it does on a distant memory and a nonde- 
script newspaper sketch. Personal experience influences this cri- 
ticism, since it is largely based on the unknown bust thatin Caracas 
bears the name of Pérez Bonalde. In any case, there is probably 
less reason for believing the legend spread by Don Ram6n that he 
always from his greenest youth had worn a flowing beard. To take 
but the description of Pablo Iglesias, which Professor Fichter 
shows to be fictional, is to discover the faithlessness in fact of 
Valle-Inclan. On the other hand the scrupulous respect for truth 
which characterises Professor Fichter’s work maybe seen on p.114 
where the “manola’s” name is left as “Salea” when he thinks it 
should be “Solea.” However, as Valle-Inclan remarks on p. 73 
about the difficulty of seeing the real Echegaray in his newspaper 
pictures, there may be a reasonable doubt here concerning the 
Mexican newspaper sketch of Don Ramon. 

Reading this collection of Valle-Inclan’s youthful writings has 
been a pleasure and an enlightenment. To hear, feel and see the 
author of the «<Sonatas>- reacting to Diaz Mir6n, “El dia memor- 
able,” illustrations from Scott’s novels, Chateaubriand’s <<Atala>, 
“chulos” drawing their “navajas de a tercia” lettered “ Viva mi 
dueno!”, upon hearing the word “culebra,” political and social prob- 
lems such as those connected with the “astilleros del Nervi6n,” ‘El 
descubrimiento de América en 1477,’ or Palacio Valdés’ traffic ac- 
cident, has been a revelation. Nor can one fail to be moved by the 
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Similarities of something like ‘Bajo los trépicos’ and <Sonata de 
Estio>. 
We recommend this book. 


Amherst College ERNEST A. JOHNSON, JR. 


Helmut A. Hatzfeld: <A critical bibliography of the new stylistics 
applied to the romance literatures, 1900-1952» (The University 
of North Carolina studies in comparative literature, No. 5). Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1953. xxii + 302 pp. 


During the past few years scholars and serious critics in the 
field of Romance languages and literatures have been furnished with 
several unusually important and useful bibliographical research 
tools. Now, one of the masters in the field of new stylistics has 
accomplished the almost Herculean task of assembling a critical 
bibliography of his specialty encompassing all the Romance litera- 
tures, a task all the more difficult asthe various branches have be- 
come more and more divergent and have lost contact with one an- 
other, so that the excellent result must be viewed by the reviewer 
with a deep sense of humility. 

Over twenty years ago, Professor Hatzfeld already contributed 
several important bibliographical articles concerning style inves- 
tigations to the <GRM-»> (XVII, 1929, 50 - 67, XX, 1932, 453 - 465), 
which were later enlarged, translated, and incorporated in <Intro- 
duccién a la estilistica romance> by Vossler, Spitzer, and Hatz- 
feld, tr. by Amado Alonso and Raimundo Lida, Buenos Aires, 1932, 
149-216, reprinted with some additions of a non-critical nature in 
1942. More recently, Professor Hatzfeld has brought this material 
up to date in ‘Nuevas investigaciones estiliticas en las literaturas 
romanicas,’ published in the <<Boletin del Instituto de Filologia de 
la Universidad de Chile>-, IV (1944-46),7-77, and he has also of- 
fered a summary article entitled ‘The situation in the field of His- 
panic style studies,’ in «Estudios hispanicos: homenaje a Archer 
M. Huntington>, Mexico, 1952, 233-252. The book we are review- 
ing not only incorporates all the items in the aforementioned arti- 
cles, but is above all a critical elaboration of the material and fur- 
thermore brings it up to date. 

One can do hereno more than outline the rich material presented 
and from the scope, organization and plan, it should become evi- 
dent that Professor Hatzfeld’s critical bibliography is in itself an 
excellent manual and introduction showing the multiple problems 
and aspects of the field of style investigation: I. The explanation 
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of texts; II. Arts of writing and textbooks on stylistics; III. Styl- 
istic comparison of texts, e.g. different drafts, stylistically rela- 
ted topics, psychological similarities and contrasts reflected in 
style; IV. The language of individual authors and works; V. Style 
transcending language (the “art” of an author); VI. One single styl- 
istic aspect in an author, e.g. rhythmical and musical style prob- 
lems, allusion and periphrasis, symbol, allegory, imagery, meta- 
phor, epithet, synaesthesia and color vision, description, dynamism 
and animation, narrative devices, tensesand moods, stylistic forms 
of humor; VII. A stylistic device across the centuries, e.g. styl- 
istic repetition, enumeration and adynaton, speech styles and styl- 
istic aspects of narration; VIII. Stylistic motif — mythological, 
space and time, life and death, holiness and sin; IX. History of 
Style and epoch styles; X. Idiomatology; XI. Theory of style. 

Inspired and initially guided to some extent by the pioneering 
work of such scholars as Bally and Vossler, style investigation as 
a field of investigation has reached full maturity during the first 
half of this century, and when perusing the more than 1600 items in 
Professor Hatzfeld’s critical bibliography, it is the art, spirit and 
studies of a group of giants, each reflecting a very individual ap- 
proach, who tower above all others. Here of course one must name 
Curtius, Auerbach, Hatzfeld, Ulrich Leo, Lerch, and Theophil Spo- 
erri (who with Emil Staiger edited «<Trivium>, the only major 
journal almost exclusively devoted tostyle investigations), but above 
all it is Leo Spitzer, who, as Professor Hatzfeld so appropriately 
says, has remained the Columbus of modern style analysis. (For 
an illuminating discussion of some of Spitzer’s recent <<Stilstudien>, 
consult Raphael Levy, ‘A new credo of stylistics,’ <Symposium>, 
III, .(1949), 321-334.) Spain and Spanish America are represented 
by an abundance of excellent style investigators, Amado Alonso, 
Damaso Alonso, Castro, Rodolfo Oroz, Casalduero, Raimundo Lida, 
Enrique Anderson Imbert among others, and since it appears that 
the method of Damaso Alonso lends itself to more imitability, a 
greater and an even more successful future can be predicted, as we 
can already judge from the work of one of his younger disciples, 
Carlos Bousono, That there shall be a wider application of style 
studies in the near future can be seen from Professor Hatzfeld’s 
statement, referring to Rodolfo Oroz’ introduction to his edition of 
<El Vasauro» by Pedro de Ona, Santiago, 1942: “this type of 
structural-stylistic introduction will soon become imperative for 
any text edition” (p. 111). 

Professor Hatzfeld very modestly considers his extensive and 
exhaustive bibliography a selective one. It is to be hoped that a 
way may be found to bring it periodically up to date. We should 
merely like to suggest the few following additions: ad 356 — Bar- 
bara B. Goldenberg; <Quevedo’s Suefios, a stylistic analysis>, 
Columbia Univ. diss., <Diss. abstracts», XII, 62-63; ad 360— 
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Werner Kraus, <Graciadns Lebenslehre>, Frankfurt, A.M. Kloster- 
mann, 1947, 119- 126; ad 670 — Joaquin . Casalduero: <Forma y 
visién de ‘El diablo mundo’ de Espronceda>, Madrid, Insula, 1951; 
ad 1160—Cesare Segré; ‘Tendenze stilistiche nella sintassi del 
Trecento,’ <Archiv. glottologico italiano--, XXXI, 1 - 41. 


University of Connecticut KARL LUDWIG SELIG 


Edwin H. Zeydel and Bayard Quincy Morgan: <The Parzival of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach». (Translated into English verse with 
introduction, notes, and connecting summaries). Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina studies in Germanic languages and liter- 
ature, No. 5, 1951. xi +370 pp. 


Wolfram von Eschenbach’s great courtly epic has been trans- 
lated numerous times into many tongues during the past seven hun- 
dred and fifty years. Among modern German renditions, the trans- 
lation by Wilhelm Hertz (1898), last edited in 1943, is usually con- 
sidered the best in verse. The only hitherto available English 
translation, aside from a few excerpts, has been that by Jessie L. 
Weston (1894), over whichthe present version is a decided improve- 
ment, 

Because of Wolfram’s “obscure and crabbed” style, the noted 
British scholar believed that an English rendition of <Parzival> 
must not only be “faithful to the original” but “easy to read” as well. 
Hence she selected long rhyming lines, “a more flowing measure,” 
as she put it, instead of the medieval couplets (having either four 
beats with masculine rhyme or, less frequently, three beats with 
feminine rhyme) and occasionally expanded the text “in order to do 
full justice to the poet’s meaning.” Zeydel, and his collaborator 
Morgan on the other hand, set themselves the more exacting task of 
“a line-for-line rendering...in as close an approximation to the 
rhythm, rhyme, and style (of the Middle High German poem) as 
could be achieved.” 

Comparable excerpts, such as those from the “avant-propos” 
(4, 9-12 and 23-26), well illustrate the relative skill of the British 
and American translators: 

ein maere ich iu wil niuwen, 


daz sagt von grozen triuwen, 
wiplichez wibes reht 
und mannes manheit also sleht... 
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den ich hie zuo han erkorn, 

er ist maeresHalp noch ungeborn, 
dem man dirre Aventiure giht, 

Und wunders vil des dran geschiht. 


A tale I anew will tell ye, that speaks of mighty love; 
Of the womanhood of true women; how a man did his man- 
hood prove... 
Yet he whom I thus have chosen my song knoweth not as yet, 
For not yet is he born of whom man this wondrous tale 
shall tell, 
And many and great the marvels that unto this knight befell. 


A tale I would for you renew 

Of loyalty both tried and true, 

Of woman as she ought to be, 
And a manly man’s simplicity... 


The one whose deeds to tell I’ve sworn 
Is — in my story — not yet born 

But he’s the hero of my song 

And all that thereto doeth belong. 


While Weston succeeded in reproducing Wolfram’s thought with ap- 
preciable fidelity and simple charm, Zeydel and Morgan have com- 
bined a faithful transmission of the original meaning with a felic- 
itous imitation of the original structure. The twelve thousand odd 
verses they recast (the remaining half of the epic is retold in con- 
necting prose so that no part of the story is lost) suffer only oc- 
casionally from the limitations imposed upon them by the differ- 
ences between English and German prosody and the poet’s varia- 
tions in accent and form. 

On the whole, the excellent Zeydel-Morgan translation is based 
upon Hartl’s revision of Lachmann’s text and incorporates the best 
fruit of modern research in the field. Its apparatus is scholarly 
and concise, Questions relating to Wolfram’s work, its source and 
composition, and to its role in the history of western civilization 
are treated in a stimulating Introduction. A selective bibliography 
of more recent <<Parzival> literature and a helpful set of Notes in 
the back of the very legible book open up additional avenues to the 
ramified narrative which rightly takes its place beside the romances 
of Chrestien de Troyes, Dante’s <Divine comedy>, and Chaucer’s 
<<Canterbury tales». In short, to paraphrase Goethe: Ubersetzer 
wie Zeydel und Morgan sind Propheten in ihrem Lande, 


The University of Buffalo J. ALAN PFEFFER 
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Alan M. F. Gunn: <The mirror of love>-. Lubbock (Texas), Texas 
Tech Press, 1952. xvi +592 pp. 


Every now and then there appears a book which, if not actually 
revolutionary, is at least both provocative and provoking. In the 
realm of studies on French medieval literature, one thinks imme- 
diately, of course, of Joseph Bédier’s two great works <Les Lég- 
endes €piques> and <<Les Fabliaux>-, or possibly of such more re- 
cent works as Italo Siciliano’s «Francois Villon et les themes 
poétiques du moyen 4ge> or, in a somewhat different field, Georges 
Lote’s early volumes on the <Histoire du vers francais». These 
works are based on long research and study and are developed with 
the utmost care, Each one also has a “thesis,” and it is in trying 
to prove this thesis that the work presents both its strong points 
and its weaknesses. The points of view of the author may be so 
new, indeed so contradictory to previous generally accepted notions, 
that the reader is at first overwhelmed with suspicion and adopts a 
hostile attitude which further reading may or may not overcome. 
But, convinced or not, he has been driven by the force of the au- 
thor’s argument at least to a reconsideration of former more or 
less pat conceptions, which he must now either revise or reaffirm. 
Such awork is.Professor Alan M. F. Gunn’s <The mirror of love>, 
a detailed, searching study of that monumental work which is <<Le 
Roman de la Rose>. 

Let us immediately record the fact that, within the space a- 
vailable, a fully comprehensive review is out of the question. In 
view of the vastness of sweep coupled with the minuteness of detail 
with which the discussion is conducted, there is hardly a page which 
does not deserve some kind of comment or reaction; in other words 
it would require a veritable treatise to do the book justice. All we 
can do, then, is to describe the book and its contents in general and 
offer a few reactions to them, hoping that the reader will thus be 
encouraged to delve into this wealth of material for himself. 

The book in its present form is the culmination of a lengthy 
series of steps andvicissitudes dating back several years, this edi- 
tion being a photographic reproduction and re-issue of an original 
1951 edition. Its inception goes back even further to a time when 
Professor Gunn, a professor of English, set out to examine the in- 
fluence of the French allegorical poem on the works of Chaucer. 
This rapidly changed to a study of the French work itself anda 
searching analysis of the form and meaning of the allegory. The 
author makes no attempt to study the work of Guillaume de Lorris 
and Jean de Meun from the standpoint of language or prosody, ac- 
cepting for his purpose the text as published for the Société des 
Anciens Textes Francais by Ernest Langlois from 1914-1924. As 
a matter of fact, almost any edition might have been used, even the 
English verse translation of Ellis (1900 and 1932), so little do the 
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more technical aspects concern the study. Even in the extensive 
discussion of the rhetorical phases of the question, of which we 
shall say more shortly, it is unnecessary to consider choice of 
words, verse rhythms, etc. Certainly, some consideration of these 
matters might have proven interesting to the student of French, but 
it was the author’s choice — and a perfectly valid one — to address 
himself to a wider audience and to leave such questions to others 
within whose special competence such matters lie. 

The general plan of the work is easily seen from the titles given 
to the seven books into which it is divided: I- ‘The critics and the 
allegory,’ II- ‘The rhetoric of the Rose,’ III- ‘The unity of the 
Rose,’ IV- ‘The fount of generation,’ V- ‘The grand debate,’ VI- 
‘The sources of conflict,’ and VII- ‘The judgment of the Rose.’ 
Within each of these books, chapters to a total of twenty-four ex- 
pound or analyze not only the text of the Rose itself but an amazing 
corpus of critical material of all kinds and from all sources from 
contemporary or even precedent medieval works down to the most 
recent times. Evena cursory glance at the 25-page bibliography 
will indicate that not many stones were left unturned. Along with 
the extensive text of 506 pages and the bibliography just mentioned, 
go a lengthy appendix of rhetorical figures of amplification (see be- 
low), constituting a rhetorical outline of the whole poem, and sev- 
eral very extensive and helpful indexes. In the edition used for this 
review, there is also a list of ‘addenda et corrigenda,’ while there 
is promised ina future printing — after the first 500 copies have 
been exhausted—a “second supplement noting necessary correc- 
tions and qualifications and including further documeatation.” 

Let us follow the author, as briefly as possible, through the var- 
ious phases embodied in the seven books, without becoming involved 
in interminable pros and cons —I suspect that this will be done at 
fairly great length in subsequent articles by Rose scholars. Pro- 
fessor Gunn, then, opens his discussion by immediately disagreeing 
with the almost universal opinion that the <Roman de la Rose>, 
especially part II, is a “chaos.” Rather, says our author, it is a 
“cosmos,” a tremendous, complicated whole. And it is his “thesis” 
to show this. In trying so to do in the succeeding chapters, he does 
not always avoid the perfectly natural trap of shifting emphases in 
order to prove his point, but it must be said that this happens sur- 
prisingly seldom. 

One of the charges most frequently levelled against Jean de 
Meun is that his contribution to the total poem is disparate, dis- 
organized, heterogeneous, encyclopedic, in a word, chaotic. This 
brings forth an analysis of the poem from the standpoint of medi- 
eval rhetoric with extensive use of the Latin terms thereof. This, 
to my mind, is the least effective part of the book, for if the reader 
is not familiar with the terminology, he finds himself rather be- 
wildered by the succession of terms in -tio, with only a relatively 
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small section devoted to all too brief definition (pp. 83-90). Yeta 
goodly part of the argument later on will be based on the ideas of 
“amplificatio,” “narratio,” “expolitio,” “disputatio,” etc., etc. 
Mindful of the graduate student approaching the question, I am a- 
fraid that the intricacies involved might have an unfortunate effect 
and discourage further perusal. It might be helpful, in the pro- 
jected second supplement, to provide for this group of readers a 
glossary, if you will, of these rhetorical terms with definitions and 
modern equivalents. To be sure, theyare present in thetext either 
by implication or by very brief description, but it seems that the 
book would be far more significant to the very group for which it 
could perhaps have the most interest if this material were gath- 
ered in one handy place. 

In this section on rhetoric, the author holds that the <<Roman de 
la Rose» is really a unity for, as he puts it, this is not so mucha 
story (narratio) as it is an exposition (expolitio) of the art of love, 
not only for Guillaume de Lorris but also for Jean de Meun, an ex- 
position “ou |’art d’amors est tote enclose.” This is the basic con- 
ception from which all the rest stems, and if one is unwilling to ac- 
cept this, he must refuse all that depends on it. 

Having shown, or attempted to do so, the rhetorical unity of the 
total poem, the next step is to examine the content of this rhetorical 
whole. If the poem is truly one vast exposition, using the narra- 
tive only as a skeleton, then the various discussions of Amors, of 
La Vieille, of Nature, of Genius, of Richesse, etc. are means by 
which the authors — especially Jean de Meun, of course — proceed 
to expound the theme from various points of view. Here, perhaps, 
there might have been a clearer presentation of this new interpreta- 
tion by reversing the order of Books IV (‘The fount of generation’) 
and V (‘The grand debate’), According to Professor Gunn, the de- 
velopment of ideas is essentially that of the medieval “disputatio” 
or debate embodying a series of “enseignements.” However, this 
presentation follows the exposition of what is called Jean de Meun’s 
“significatio,” his basic viewpoint. Here we find that, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, Jean was not really anti-feminist, but rather an ad- 
herent to the philosophy of what Lovejoy has called the “philosophy 
of plenitude,” and the <Roman de la Rose> thus becomes another 
landmark in the discussion of the “great chain of being.” Youth, 
says Jean de Meun (always according to his interpreter) is seeking 
his fulfillment in maturity, his “entelechy,” all because God — and 
hence Nature, his spokesman in this matter of love — wants each 
creature to continue his line and to increase it. I refer the reader 
to the conclusions drawn at the end of Book IV (pp. 313-314) which 
end the discussion of what is called the “line of narrative,” of which 
this treatment of the philosophy of plenitude is a part. 

In approaching the discussion of the poem as a debate (which, 
as has been said, might well have preceded the philosophic discus-~- 
sion), the author states his position clearly: 
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The poem is to be described as a disputation because 
the various personages who ‘discourse within it upon the 
subject of love show a consciousness of the differences 
between their own views and those of the other speakers, 
and attempt a more or less systematic exposition of their 
own doctrines and a refutation of the theories and precepts 
of their opponents. (p. 321) 


This setsthe tone of the following analyses of the various discourses 
on love, It is the development of this disputation which constitutes 
the “line of argument” as distinguished from the “line of narrative” 
and which was, according to the author, the one and only subject of 
both Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meun. 

Enough has now been said to give the reader an idea of the chal- 
lenging nature of <The mirror of love>. There are many other 
interesting ideas expressed: the picture of Jean de Meun as sym- 
pathetic to the chivalric idea; the medieval period as one of diver- 
sity rather than of uniformity, etc. We can do nothing but hint at 
these things. 

In closing this discussion, I should like to mention one element 
which pleased me personally, although others may find it not to 
their liking. I refer towhat I consider a tremendously effective use 
of the footnote, not only for the hundreds of citations, but also to 
illuminate points made in the text by means of reflections which 
would be out of place in the body of the discussion but aid immeas- 
urably in the interest and inincreasing the edification of the reader. 

All in all, Professor Gunn has givenus an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the interpretation of one of the most influential works ever 
written, Whether one agree entirely with him or not is beside the 
point. As I implied at the beginning, even if <The mirror of love> 
is not provoking, it is certainly provocative. 


Syracuse University WINTHROP H. RICE 


BRIEFER MENTION 


Blaise Pascal: <<Pensées sur la religion et sur quelques autres 
sujets>- (Introduction et notes de Louis Lafuma). Paris, Editions 
du Luxembourg, 1951. 3 vols. 


Surely every American “pascalisant” is already acquainted with 
M. Lafuma’s mighty edition of the <<Pensées». And surely those 
who have even the slightest interest in Pascalian scholarship will 
have read C. F. Zeek’s excellent summary of M. Lafuma’s conten- 
tions. and achievements in <<The French Review> for May, 1953: 
‘New light on Pascal: some results of the research of M. Louis 
Lafuma.’ There would seem to be no need for me to do more than 
to notice, and applaud, this magisterial edition. 

M. Lafuma claims, as Zacharie Tourneur had done before him, 
that the famous <<Copie> of Pascal’s <Recueil original» repre- 
sents Pascal’s own uncompleted classification of his <Pensées>. 
M, Lafuma, who is the great paper manufacturer, alleges some new 
proofs, out of his vast knowledge of paper and water-marks. He 
therefore reproduces the <Copie> integrally, and includes every 
variant and supplementary <Pensée> from other sources, He 
adds avolume of documentary notes and avolume of <Documents>-, 
the important early sources for the life and thought of Pascal. 

Are M. Lafuma’s contentions valid? They are certainly rea- 
sonable, well supported by evidence, cautiously argued. I think 
they must be accepted, unless and until someone presents better 
contentions. But whoever would upset M. Lafuma’s conclusions 
must possess specialized knowledge matching that of M. Lafuma. 
I doubt if there is anyone living who could support such a claim. 

This edition is an essential for every scholarly library. It may 
serve as an example of the scholarly virtues: caution, exactness, 
industry, perception, in the service of bold hypotheses, 

But is it an edition for the general reader who merely wants to 
know Pascal? Why no; its scholarly apparatus would be intoler- 
ably distracting. Whoever wantsa reconstructed Apology for Chris- 
tian Religion should choose the editions of Jacques Chevalier or 
H. F. Stewart; and whoever wants simply to know the Pascal ev- 
eryone knows will find still nothing better than Brunschvicg. 


Cornell University MORRIS BISHOP 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Symposium 


AND 


Centro de Estudios Hispanicos 
BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Cizevsky, Dmitry: Outline of com- 
parative Slavic literatures, sur- 
vey of Slavic civilization, I, Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1952, 143 p. (Amer. 
Acad. of Arts and Sciences.) 

Lamm, Martin: Modern drama, 
translated by K. Elliott, New 
York, [1953], xx, 359 p. (Philo- 
sophical Library.) [French, 
German, Spanish, Irish, Scandi- 
navian, Russian, Italian, North 
American. | 


LINGUISTICS 


Flew, A.G.N., ed.: Logic and lan- 
guage (2nd series), New York 
[1953], vii, 242 p. (Philosophi- 
cal Library.) 

Florez, Luis: Lengua Espanola, 
Bogota, 1953, 299 p. (Publ. del 
Inst. [de] Caro y Cuervo. Se- 
ries Minor, III.) [Excelente obra 
elemental de vulgarizaci6n. “Di- 
vulgar ideas y noticias relaciona- 
das con la lengua espanola, pre- 
sentar algunos materiales del 
espanol colombianoy también... 
orientar en algunos usos y cues- 
tiones a personas que, teniendo 
curiosidad por el idioma, no han 
profundizado en su estudio,” | 

The languages of the world. A 
list of more than 1200 diction- 
aries and other books on general 
and special linguistics system- 
atically arranged. Catalogue no. 
12. Hans Hartinger Nachf., Ber- 
lin. Dahlem, Podbielskiallee, 40, 
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1953, 65 p., mimeographed. 
(Americanischer Sektor.) 

MacHale, Carlos F.: De re lexi- 
cographica. La germania de los 
diccionarios academicos, Ma- 
drid, 1953, 39 p. [Nueva York, 
18 de sept. de 1952. Estudio 
erudito y dtil de docta critica y 
buena doctrina. | 

Misceldnea Padre Castellvi, Sin- 
bundoy (Putumayo), Colombia, 
1953, 260 p. (Centro de Investi- 
gaciones lingtlisticas y etnografi- 
cas dela Amazonia Colombiana.) 

Oroz, Rodolfo: José Toribio Me- 
dina y su aficién a la lingtlistica 
y a la filologia, tir. ap. de “Ate- 
nea”, 1952, CVII, 47 ps. (Univ. 
de Concepcion.) 

Ramirez, Félix C.: Lenguas indo- 
europeas en América, México, 
1951, 83 p. (Casa Ramirez Edi- 
tores.) 

Reiss, Samuel: The universe of 
meaning, New York, [1953], xi, 
227 p. (Philosophical Library.) 
[An outgrowth of The rise of 
words and their meanings, 1950. | 

Trevino, S. N.: Phonetics (bibli- 
ography), en “American Speech,” 
1952, XXVII, 61-68 y 214-223; 
1953, XXVIII, 57-60. 


ENGLISH 


Aspin, Isabel 8S. T.: Anglo-Norman 
political songs, Oxford, 1953, 
xviii, 180 p. (Anglo-Norman 
Text Society, B. Blackwell.) 

Ferm, Vergilius, ed.: Puritan 
sage. Collected writings of Jona- 
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than Edwards, New York, [1953], 
XXvii, 640p. facs, (Library Pub- 
lishers.) 

Schubel, Friedrich: Die ‘fashion- 
able novels’. Ein Kapital zur 
englischen Kultur und Roman- 
geschichte, Upsala, A-B. Lunde- 
quistska Bokhandeln, 327p. (Es- 
says and Stud. on English Lang. 
and Lit.) 

Spalding, K. J.: The philosophy of 
Shakespeare, New York, [1953], 
viii, 191 p. (Philosophical Li- 
brary.) 

University of London, Institute of 
Historical Research, 31st annual 
Mepont el Aus LOSI sole July. 
119522°20"p, 

Waidson, H. M.: Jeremias Gotthelf, 
Cxford [1953], xii, 231 p. 


FRENCH 


Baltzell, James H., ed.: The octo- 
syllabic Vie de Saint Denis, a 
critical ed., Genéve, [1953], 68 
pala Droz.) 

Bush, Newell Richard: The Mar- 
quis d’Argens and his philosoph- 
ical correspondence, [Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Edwards Br., 1943], iv, 
248 p., lithoprinted. Doct. dis- 
sertation, Columbia Univ. | 

Hytier, Jean: La poétique de Va- 
léry, Paris, 1953, 312. (A. Colin.) 

McLaren, James C.: The theatre 
of André Gide, Baltimore, 1953, 


x, 117 p. (The Johns Hopkins 
Press.) 
Mauriac, Francois: Letters on 


art and literature, New York, 


[1953], 120 p. (Philosophical 
Library.) [Translated by Mario 
A. Pei. | 


O’Brien, Justin: Portrait of An- 
dré Gide, a critical biography, 
New York, 1953, xiii, 390, xiv. 
(A. A. Knopf.) 

Ramsey, Warren: Jules Laforgue 
and the ironic inheritance, New 


York, 1953, viii, 302 p. (Oxford 
Univ. Press.) [MLA Award. | 

Sauerwein Jr., Henry A.: Agrippa 
d’Aubigné’s “Les Tragiques”, a 
study in structure and poetic 
method, Baltimore, 1953, xiv, 
241 p. (The Johns Hopkins Stud- 
ies in Rom. Lit. and Lang.) 


GERMAN 


Krumpelmann, John T.: Mark 
Twain and the German language, 
Baton Rouge, 1953, 21 p. litho- 
printed. (Louisiana State Univ. 
Stud.) 

Levy, Paul: La langue allemande 
en France, Lyon, 1952, 275 p. 
(IAC.). 


GREEK 


Cruz, I. Fernando: La cuestién 
homérica, Mendoza, 1952, 84 p. 
(Univ. de Cuyo, Inst. de Leng. y 
Lit. Clasicas.) 

Wormhoudt, Arthur: The muse at 
length, a psychoanalytical study 
of the “Odyssey”, Boston [1953], 
159 p. (The Christopher Publ. 
House.) 


HUNGARIAN 


Reményi, Joseph: Sandor Petdofi, 
Hungarian poet, Washington, D. 
C., 1953, 46 p. (The Hungarian 
Reformed Federation of Amer- 
ica. Hungarica Americana, 1.) 


ITALIAN 


Fergusson, Francis: Dante’s dra- 
ma of the mind, a modern read- 
ing of the Purgatorio, Princeton, 
1953, x, 232 p. (Princeton Univ. 
Press.) 
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SPANISH 
Spain 


Bataillon, M.: Nouvelles recher- 
ches sur le “Viaje de Turquia”. 
Tir. aparte de RomPh, 1951-1952, 
Vjeno.1 263s prtt-972 | [Dell Dr. 
Andrés Laguna, no de Cristdébal 
de Villalon. ] 

Bataillon, M., Résumé des cours 
de 1950-1951 [au] Collége de 
France. Langues et littératures 
dela Péninsule et de L’Amérique 
Ibériques, Paris, 12 p. [I: Cours 
str “L’humanisme de Las Ca- 
sas”, Las Casas est un grand 
inconnu. Sa biographie est pres- 
que toute a refaire. II: La “Vi- 
sién deleytable” de Alfonso de la 
Torre. “On est remonté aux 
manuscrits. On s’est apergu que 
le texte imprimé...repose sur 
un manuscrit mutilé et trés fau- 
tif. La meilleure tradition manu- 
scrite nous offre un livre rédigé 
dans uncastillan assez pur, mais 
marqué de particularités cata- 
lano-aragonaises indiscutables.” 
“Tl ne faut plus Videntifier [ Al- 
fonso de la Torre]...avec son 
homonyme natif du diocése de 
Burgos... L’auteur un ‘converso 
formé dans quelque juiverie sa- 
vante comme celle de Saragosse 
ou de Tudela.” | 

Batchelor, C. Malcolm, ed.: Cuen- 
tos de aca y de alla, selected and 
ed. with a pref. by T. G. Bergin, 
Boston, The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge [1953], xx, 192 p. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) [Text 
book. | 

Gillet, Joseph E.: Propalladia and 
other works of Bartolomé de 
Torres Naharro, vol. III, Notes, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1951, 

ii, 891 p. [Mina de datos im- 
portantes y utilisimos para todo 
investigador o estudioso de la 
lengua y literatura espanolas. 
Producto de una enorme erudi- 
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cién. Tres indices: General, 
Linguistic y Proverbs and pro- 
verbial phrases y una bibliogra- 
fia de 26 ps. con unos 1,000 titu- 
los. Véase W. H. Shoemaker, 
Rom. Rev., 1953, XLIV, 139-145. ] 

Hanke, Lewis: Bartolomé de las 
Casas: an essay in hagiography 
and historiography, de Hisp. 
Amer. Hist. Rev., 1953, XXXIII, 
136-151. [Defensa de las Casas 
de las err6éneas interpretaciones 
de Edmundo O’Gorman que re- 
bajan la figura del gran defensor 
de los indios. | 

Hesse, Everett W.: Catalogo bi- 
bliografico de Tirso de Molina, 
con una seccion sobre la influen- 
cia del tema de Don Juan, en 

Estudios”, Madrid, [1948] p. 

781-889. Suplemento 1°., 1951, 
id. p. 97-109. Suplemento 20°,, 
1952) ides padeone 

Hesse, E. W., Obsesiones en “El 
mayor monstruo del mundo” de 
Calderon. (De larev. “Estudios”, 
1952, II, 15 p.) 

Rio, Angel del: Estudio preliminar 
a los “Diarios” de Jovellanos, 
nueva ed. publ. por el Instituto 
de Estudios Asturianos, Oviedo, 
1952, 112 p. [1: Destino e his- 
toria de los “Diarios”, p. 6. — 
II: Caracter y contenido de los 
“Diarios”, p. 10. — III: Los te- 
mas, el viajero, geografia, arte, 
economia, caminos, p. 27; Natu- 
raleza y paisaje, folklore y vida 
popular, p. 41; Asturias, vida en 
Gijon, el Instituto, p. 48; El ele- 
mento personal y biogrAfico, p. 
69; Ideas y actitudes ideoldégicas, 
p. 83; Varia: personas, cosas, 
hechos, la vida espanola, p. 94. 
—IV: Resumen: Valor y signi- 
ficacién de la obra, p. 104. — Los 
“Diarios” no son de cardcter in- 
timo, no son confesiones 0 me- 
morias personales, como los han 
calificado los criticos, tales 
Cean, M. Pelayo, Somoza_ y 
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Adellac. El elemento objetivo 
predomina. Su lectura no modi- 
fica, sino refuerza la imagen 
conocida de la obra y vida de 
Jovellanos: “Pasi6én por la cul- 
tura, amor por la justicia, celo 
por el bien ptblico, sensibilidad 
y gusto artistico muy finos, pero 
constrenidos por las ligaduras 
del neo-clasicismo,  rectitud, 
virtud, patriotismo, nobilisimo 
temple moral.” Cuatro notas le 
parecen a A. del Rio destacarse 
en el libro, aparte del elemento 
personal: Curiosidad por todo, 
capacidad de observaci6én sen- 
tido critico y sentido practico, 
ademas del espiritu de reforma, 
del amor por el pasado con acti- 
tud critica en cuanto a ser causa 
de la decadencia del pais, admi- 
raciOn por las conquistas de la 
cultura europea y hondisimo 
sentimiento nacional y austeri- 
dad. Los “Diarios” reconstruyen 
la imagen de la vida de la Espa- 
na de aquella época y de los 
problemas que aun hoy no se han 
resuelto. | 

Tapia y Rivera, A,: Enardo and 
Rosael, an allegorical novella. 
New York, [1952]. (Philosophi- 
cal Library.) [Transl. from the 
Spanish. | 

Valdivielso, Joseph de: Elogios al 
Santissimo Sacramento...Ma- 
drid, 1630. (Ed. presentada por 
Antonio Pérez y Gdmez, Valen- 
cia, 1952, 215 ej. enpapel de hilo.) 
Valle-Inclan, Ramon del: Publica- 
ciones periodisticas de... ante- 
riores a 1895, México, El Cole- 
gio de México, 1952, 222 p. (Pre- 
sentaci6n de Alfonso Reyes edi- 
cién, estudio preliminar y notas 
de Wm. L. Fichter.) 
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Academia de la Historia de Cuba. 
En el cincuentenario de la Inde- 


pendencia, discursos, La Habana, 
1952. 

Academia de la Historia de Cuba: 
Homenaje en memoria de José 
Marti, La Habana, 1953, 49 p. 

Academia de la Historia de Cuba: 
Parte oficial del lugarteniente 
general Calixto Garcia al Gene- 
ral en Jefe Maximo G6mez el 15 
de Julio de 1890 sobre la cam- 
pana de Santiago de Cuba, La 
Habana, 1953. [Ed. facs. intr. 
por Cosme de la Torriente, y 
apéndice. | 

Aguilera, F., ed. and Brown, E., 
ass. ed.: Handbook of Latin [sic] 
American studies: 1949. No. 15. 
Gainesville, 1952. (Univ. of Flor- 
ida.) [Prepared by the Hisp. 
Found, of the Library of Con- 

_gress. | 

Alvarez Conde, J.: Néstor Ponce 
de Leon. LaHabana, 1952. (Acad. 
de la Hist.) 

Archivo José Marti. No. homenaje 
del centenario de su nacimiento, 
La Habana, 1953, 543 p. (Direc- 
cidén de Cultura.) 

Camacho, Panfilo D.: Montoro, el 
lider [sic] del autonomismo, La 
Habana, 1952. (Acad. de la Hist.) 

Castro Leal, Antonio: Cuatro si- 
glos de la Universidad de Méxi- 
co, La Nueva Democracia, Abril, 
1952, XXXII, 64-73. 

Chac6én y Calvo, J. Ma.: D. Rai- 
mundo Cabrera o la evocaci6n 
creadora, La Habana, 1952, 
(Acad. de la Hist.) 

Cortés, Alfonso: Las siete antor- 
chas del sol, Le6én, Nicaragua, 
1952, [ Poesias. | 

Cotto-Thorner, Guillermo: Trd6pi- 
co en Manhatten, novela, prdl. 
por Mariano Picén-Salas, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, 1951, 244 p. 
(Editorial Occidente.) 

Entralgo, E., Dos arquetipos para 
una deontologia cubana: Don 
Pepe y el Generalisimo. La Ha- 
bana, 1952. (Cursos y conferen- 
cias de Fxtensi6n Universitaria.) 
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Fernandez de Villalobos, Gabriel, 
Marqués de Varinas: Vaticinios 
de la pérdida de las Indias y 
Mano de relox, con una intr. de 
Joaquin Gabaldén Marquez, Ca- 
racas, 1949, 195 p. (Inst. Pan- 
americano de Geogr. e Hist.) 

Garcia Chuecos, Héctor: Docu- 
mentos relativos a la revoluci6n 
de Gual y Espana, precedidos de 
un estudio hist6rico- critico, Ca- 
racas, 1949, 369 p. (Inst. Pan- 
americano de Geogr. e Hist.) 

Gonzalez Arrili, Bernardo, La re- 
voluciOn cubana desde Buenos 
Aires, La Habana, 1953, 20 p. 
(Acad. Hist. Cuba.) 

Gonzalez Gutiérrez. Diego, La 
continuidad revolucionaria de 
Varela en las ideas de Marti, La 


Habana, 25p. (Acad. Hist. Cuba.) 


Guerra y Sanchez, Ramiro: © Marti 
en las primeras décadas de la 
Escuela Primaria Republicana, 
La Habana, 1952, 29 p. (Acad. 
Hist. Cuba.) [Discurso, ] 

Horrego Estuch, Leopoldo: Emilia 
Casanova, la vehemencia del se- 
paratismo, La Habana, 1951, 65 
p. (Acad. Hist. Cuba.) 

Ichaso, Francisco: Marti yinel 
teatro, La Habana, 1953, 31 p. 
(Unesco.) 

Jiménez de Quesada, Gonzalo: El 
Antijovio, ed. dirigida por Rafael 
Torres Quintero, Bogota, 1952, 
clxxxiv, 637 p. (Publ. del Insti- 
tuto [de] Caro y Cuervo, X.) 

Lavié Vera, Nemesio: La per- 
sonalidad de Rafael Ma. Mer- 
chan, La Habana, 1951, 54 p. 
(Acad. Hist. Cuba.) 

Leavitt, S. E., Ricardo Palma and 
the ‘Tradiciones peruanas.’ (De 
Hispania, 1951, XXXIV, 349-353.) 

Leonard, Irving A.: One man’s 
liorary, Mexico City, 1620, en 
Estudios Hispanicos, Homenaje 
a Archer M. Huntington, Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Mass., 
1952, 327-334. 
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_Lizaso, Félix: Marti, critico de 
arte, La Habana, 1953, 24 p. 
(Unesco.) 

Manach, Jorge: El pensamiento 
de Dewey y Su sentido americano, 
La Habana, 1953, 31 p. (Unesco.) 

Marti, José: Bolivar, Buenos 
Aires, 44 p. (Publ. Embajada de 
Venezuela.) 

Marti, José:. Cartas familiares, 
(seleccién), La Habana, 1953, 
134 p. (Comision Nac. .) 

Marti, José: Cartas politicas, (se- 
leccién), La Habana, 1953, 137 p. 
(Comisién Nac.) 

Martinez Bello, A.: Montoro: La 
Habana, 1952. (Acad. Hist. Cuba.) 

Martinez Bello, Antonio: Origen 
y meta del autonomismo. Exé- 
gesis de Montoro (Ensayo de fi- 
losofia de la historia de Cuba), 
La Habana, 1952, 179 p. [Prél. 
de E. S. Santovenia. Estudio so- 
bre la filosofia del partido auto- 
nomista cubano y del eximio y 
grandilocuente orador Rafael 
Montoro, escrito por el docto 
historiador y brillante estilista 
Martinez Bello. ] 

Memoria del Primer Congreso de 
Academias de la Lengua Espa- 
hola. México, 1952. (Comisién 
permanente.) [El representante 
en ésta de la Acad. Espanola es 
D. Agustin, G. de Amezia. | 

Mesa Rodriguez, Manuel I.: El 
decdlogo del 95, La Habana, 1953, 
32 p. (Acad. Hist, Cuba.) 

Mesa Rodriguez, Manuel I.: Don 
Domingo Figarola-Caneda, 1852- 
1952, La Habana, 1952, 30 p. 
(Acad. Hist. Cuba.) (Discurso. ] 

Moliner, Israel M.: Indice biobi- 
bliogr4fico de Carlos M. Trelles, 
RCu, enero-junio, 1951, 202-214. 

Montand6én, Roberto: Iglesias y 
capillas coloniales enel desierto 
de Atacama, Santiago de Chile, 
[sin afio], 31 p. y 26 lams. [Cua- 
dernos del Consejo de Monumen- 
tos Nacionales.) 
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Oexmelin, Alexandre-Olivier: His- 
toria de los aventureros-filibus- 
teros y bucaneros de América, 
trad. por C. Armando Rodriguez, 
intr. por Ram6én Lugo Lovatén, 
Santo Domingo, Rep. Dominicana, 
1953, 162 p. (Arch. Gen. de la 
Naci6n.) 

Palmer, Thomas W., y Santovenia, 
EmeterioS.: William Rufus King, 
La Habana, 1953, 38 p. (Acad. 
Hist. Cuba.) 

Pereira Alves, A.: La utilidad de 
la honradez, 24. ed., México, 
Buenos Aires, s. a. 

Pérez Cabrera, J. M.: Don José 
Toribio Medina, La Habana, 1952. 
(Acad. Hist. Cuba.) 

Piedra-Bueno, Andrés: Marti 
mensaje biogrAfico, | La Habana], 
1953, 79 p., y Pequena iconogra- 
fia de Marti, 15 14m. (Ministerio 
de Educaci6on.) 3 

Portuondo, José A., José Marti, 
critico literario, Washington, 
[1953], 112p. (Unién Panameri- 
cana.) 

Quesada y Miranda, Gonzalo de: 
Facetas de Marti, La Habana, 
1939, 243 p. (Editorial “Trépi- 
COs) 

Quesada y Miranda, Gonzalo de: 
Marti, hombre, pref. de Emil 
Ludwig, La Habana, 1944, 254 p. 

Romero, Fernando: Retablos de 
duelos y retablos ‘de maravillas, 
RCu, 1951, XXVIII, 186-194. 

Romero [de Valle], Emilia, El 
romance tradicional en el Peri, 
[ México, 1952], 136 p., mus. (El 
Col, de Méx.) [Obra 6ptima que 
llena un vacio, Erudito estudio, 
con textos, del romance tradi- 
cional en el Pert durante los si- 
glos XVI, XVII y XVIII y en los 
tiempos actuales, | 

Rosa, Ramon, Oro de Honduras; 
Antologia. Prél. de Rafael Helio- 
doro Valle, con la colaboraci6én 
de Juan Valladares R., t. I, Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras, 1948, [Bio- 


grafias, artfculos politicos y 
discursos por Rosa. ] 

Rosell Planas, Rebeca: Factores 
econémicos, politicos y sociales 
de la guerra chiquita, La Habana, 
1953, 58 p. (Acad. Hist. Cuba.) 

Santovenia, Emeterio S.: Marti, 
estadista, La Habana, 1953, 33 p. 
(Acad. Hist. Cuba.) 

Secchi, Ed.: La casa chilena hasta 
el siglo XIX, intr. de E. Pereira 
Salas, Santiago de Chile, s.a., il. 
(Cuadernos del Consejo de Mo- 
numentos Nacionales.) 

Torres Quintero, Rafael y otros: 
Bello en Colombia, Bogota, 1952, 
383 p. [Homenaje a Venezuela, 
Instituto [de] Caro y Cuervo. 

Torres-Rioseco, A., ed.: La no- 
vela iberoamericana. Memoria 
del V Congreso del Inst. Intern, 
de Lit Iberoamer., Albuquerque, 
1951. [Trece  colaboradores. 
(The Univ. de New Mexico.) ] 

Torriente, Cosme de la, La Cons- 
tituyente de la Yaga, La Habana, 
1952, 68 p. (Acad. Hist. Cuba.) 

Torriente, Cosme de la, Marti y 
su guerra, La Habana, 1953, 34 p. 
y 5 facs. 

Valle, Gerardo del, Nuevos rum- 
bos para la biografia, Revise U= 
bana, enero-junio, 1951, 195-201. 

Valle, Rafael Heliodoro: Semblan- 
za de Honduras, Tegucigalpa, 
[1947] 260 p. (Antologfa exce- 
lente y nutrida. | 

Vergara Diaz, Lucia: Camino de 
bruma, Bogot4, 1953, 61 p. (Edi- 
torial Iqueima.) [ Poesias con 
ideas y sin oscuridad, Prelimi- 
nar de F. de S. Aguilé. ] 

Villaronga, L.: La torrede marfil. 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, [1952]. 

Woodford, A., ed.. Obras de Juan 
de Cueto y Mena, ed. crit. con 
intr. y notas, prdél, de J. M. Rivas 
Sacconi, Bogota, 1952. (Inst. [de] 
Caro y Cuervo.) [Autor que vi- 
vi6 y escribid en Cartagena de 
Indias a mediados del s. XVII. ] 
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PERIODICALS 


Academia de la Historia de Cuba. 
Anuario, 1951, La Habana, 1952. 

América, La Habana, 1953, XL, 
nos. 1,3 (Asociaci6n de Escrito- 
res y Artistas Americanos.) 

Américas, Washington, 1952, IV, 
no. 7. (Pan Amer. Union.) 

Anales de la Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos, 1951, II, 
no. 6. Fallecimiento del Rector 
Dr. Pedro Dulanto. 

Anales [de la] Universidad de 
Santo Domingo, 1950, nos. 53-56. 
Luis Florén: Algunos seudd6ni- 
mos dominicanos. 

Asomante, 1953. no. 1. Juan Ra- 
mon Jiménez: Puerto Rico, isla 
de lasimpatia. Ventura Doreste: 
A. Miguel Hernandez: .. .“Miguel, 
surco de sangre, / abrazo de la 
rosa y la tormenta, / supiste cé- 
mo muere siempre el hombre / 
cuando le matan su raiz eterna.” 

Francisco Ayala: La transforma- 
ci6n de la herencia espanola en 
Puerto Rico, José Emilio Gon- 
zalez: Respuesta a Francisco 
Ayala: “El articulo de Ayala no 
cumple la tarea asignada.” R. 
Gulloén: “Los poetas del 36” [La 
generaciOon de que habl6 Homero 
Seris] los “mayores” de la “pro- 
mocion del 52” (p. 71). E. Sala- 
zar Chapela: “El oscurismo es 
el morbo de la poesia contempo- 
ranea, incluso de la mejor poesia. 
Y algunos versos...estanciegos, 
o aluden a lo inasequible para el 
lector, o sobran...casi todos los 
poemas de hoy piden expurgo.” 
Se refiere a la poesia inglesa; 
pero se puede extender a la es- 
panola. Dice “la poesia contem- 
poranea”., Erratas en este nt- 
mero: p. 71: ‘mds’en vez de 
‘mas’; p. 73: ‘escager’, por ‘es- 
coger’; p. 76: ‘le siglo’, por ‘el 
siglo’; ‘Scecos’, por ‘suecos’; p. 
77: ‘bone trovato’ por ‘bene 


trovato’; p. 78: ‘refriado’, por 
‘resfriado’: p. +83: ‘Recaséns 
Riches’, por ‘Siches’: p. 84: ‘doc- 
tor de Onis’ por ‘doctor Onfs’, 
etc.—No. 2. El poeta en Dublin 
(Garcia Lorca), por Eric Bentley. 
Admirable la trad. por N.V.G. 
(Nilita VientOs Gaston, que mo- 
destamente firma con sus ini- 
ciales.) Novelistas nuevos por 
R. Gull6n: “La cofradia critica 
se halla anhelante de realizar 
descubrimientos, aun de parva 
cuantia, y..-en la generalidad 
de los casos, lejos de confesar 
abruptamente su decepcion, 
cuando la siente, se entretiene 
tejiendo enganosas' guirnaldas 
para consuelo de palmarias frus- 
traciones.” En este no. de “Aso- 
mante”se notan menos erratas, 
lo que significa mayor cuidado; 
sin embargo se lee ‘licensiosos’ 
(p. 15), por ‘licenciosos’, ‘homb- 
bre’ (p. 17), ‘muchedumbbre’ (p. 
27), ‘regresa’ (p. 46) por ‘re- 
gresar’, ‘esudiantes’ (p. 83) por 
‘estudiantes’, ‘1815, cuando Cer- 
nuda, un nino atin’ (p. 30), que le 
convierte en centenario, de mas 
de 138 anos, en vez de 1915, y 
otras. Ademas, en el ejemplar 
que hemos recibido, las ps. 81-96 
se hallan cosidas a la inversa, 
es decir, cabeza abajo y con la 
numeraci6n al revés.(!)] 

Boletim Geral do Ultramar, Lis- 
boa, 1953, XXVIII, Nos., 331-335. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion, México, 1952, XXIII, no. 
2. [Jubilacién del director del 
Archivo, Julio Jiménez Rueda y 
traslado ala Universidad del Dr. 
Edmundo O’Gorman. | — Nos. 3, y 
4.—1953, XXIV, no. 1. [Nuevo 
director del Boletin: Dr. Manuel 
B. Trens.] - No. 2: t Herber 
Eugene Bolton, 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
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Nacion, Santo Domingo, Rep. Do- 
minicana, 1953, XVI, nos. 76, 77. 
Boletin de la Comisi6én Nacional 
Cubana de la Unesco, 1a Habana, 
1953. [Fxcelente texto; pero in- 
fames grabados por su estilo. | 
Boletin Bibliografico, Lima, 1952, 
XXV, nos. 1-4, José Toribio Me- 
dina. Bio-bibl. de José Carlos 
Mariategui, por G. Rouillon. 
[ Abarca 110 ps. ] 

Books Abroad, 1953, XXVII, no. 2. 
Arturo Barea: “A quarter cen- 
tury of Spanish writing.” [Estu- 
dio critico, hondo y penetrante 
de un gran conocedor de su pa- 
tria y de su pueblo, cuya litera- 
tura, no solo refleja el hambre 
de pan del pueblo espanol, sino 
también el hambre de libertad y 
de instruccion. Analiza el cuar- 
to de siglo ultimo y sus eminen- 
tes figuras literarias: Unamuno, 
Baroja, Azorin, Benavente, Or- 
tega y Gasset, Valle-Inclan, Pé- 
rez de Ayala, Mir6, Juan Ram6én 
Jiménez, Antonio Machado, Gar- 
cia Lorca y Sender. Otro nom- 
bre ha anadido, con injusticia 
notoria, Sin mérito alguno para 
codearse con los escritores 
nombrados, el de Ramén Gomez 
de la Serna, el payaso de las 
letras. Nosotros, en cambio, 
colocariamos al. propio Barea, 
novelista y ensayista de gran 
vigor y enjundia, de realismo 
sangrante y amargo, de arte hu- 
mano y compasivo. De la litera- 
tura de la Espana actual s6lo 
considera la existencia de un 
buen novelista: Camilo José 
Cela. Lo demas es retroceso y 
vacio. Los literatos en el des- 
tierro, por el contrario, han 
avanzado de lo subjetivo a lo 
universal, | — Dwight L. Bolinger: 
«...And should thereby be 
judged.” [Contrarréplica al ar- 
ticulo de J. Marias “Spain is in 
Europe”, el cual era una réplica 


al de R. G. Mead “Dictatorship 
and literature in the Cpanish 
world.” Bolinger deshace todos 
los _argumentos aducidos por 
Marias en defensa de su tesis de 
que ningun gobierno puede de- 
tener el poder creativo del hom- 
bre y de que todavia quedan en 
Espana intelectuales. Las acti- 
vidades artisticas no podran in- 
terrumpirse; pero apareceran 
tan tenidas que los otros artistas 
y criticos los juzgaran sin valor 
alguno, Ni siquiera durante ‘la 
monarquia estaban las escuelas 
tan penetradas de clericalismo 
y atrasadas como hoy. Los go- 
bernantes que usan la religién 
como un instrumento de poder, 
amenazan a la cultura y en Glti- 
mo término a la propia religi6n. 
Puesto que el Sr. Marias habla 
de omisiones del Sr. Reed, en su 
articulo, el Sr. Bolinger senala 
las importantes omisiones y la 
varcialidad del “Diccionario de 
literatura espanola” dirigido por 
el Sr. Marias. Y denuncia la 
prohibicioén de la venta de libros 
de autores republicanos, asi 
como la tachadura o supresiOon 
de los nombres de éstos en las 
portadas de otras obras suyas. | 
— Marguerite C. Rand: “Azorin, 
prose, poet and painter.” [En- 
trevista con el ensayista que 
cumple ochenta anos en el pre- 
sente, y resumen de su vida.] — 
Jacob Ornstein and James Y. 
Causey: “Camilo José Cela, 
Spain’s new novelist.” [Tradu- 
cimos: “Entre todos los jévenes 
novelistas de la presente gene- 
racién en Fspana, es Sin género 
de duda, Camilo José Cela (na- 
cido el 11 de Mayo de 1916 en 
Iria-Flavia, Coruna), la estrella 
que brilla con mayor intensidad 
en el firmamento literario de 
hoy.” Vemos que los autores 
coincidieron con el juicio de 
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Barea, antes de que se publicara 
éste. La luz de esa estrella es 
pesimista, amarga, brutal. 
Alumbra la fealdad, el egoismo, 
la malevolencia, la perversidad, 
el principio del “homo homini 
lupus.” Desde otro Angulo, 
muestra la enfermedad, el sufri- 
miento, la angustia, la tortura, 
el moderno picaro hambriento y 
desarrapado. Por ultimo, la pa- 
tética existencia de una colectivi- 
dad tragica, en un vacfo material 
y espiritual, desprovisto de al- 
truismo e idealismo. Refleja la 
vida de la Espana actual. | 

Bulletin of the Comediantes [sic], 
1951 eno 2 eLV.n NOS salen ciany 
no, 1: A current bibliography of 
publications dealing with the 
“comedia”, comp. by Jack H. 
Parker, [La definicién de “co- 
mediante” que da el diccionario 
es “Actor que desempena papeles 
cémicos”.] 

Bulletin Hispanique, 1952, LIV, 
nos, 3-4. Anna Krause: El 
“Tractado” novelistico de Diego 
de San Pedro. [La novela senti- 
mental, el feminismo y el amor 
cortés, Se sittian sus novelitas 
en el marco humanistico de la 
Espana isabelina que les impri- 
mi6é forma y caracter wnicos y 
se disipan conceptos errdéneos 
que vienen repitiéndose en torno 
a ellas.] Marcel Bataillon: Le 
“Clérigo Casas” ci-devant colon, 
réformateur de la colonisation. 
[Estudio e interpretacién de 
conjunto de los textos de los 
“memoriales” redactados o ins- 
pirados por Las Casas, que 
aclaran la actitud humana y la 
mentalidad del reformador, al 
mismo tiempo que la fisonomia 
del mundo colonial sobre el cual 
procuraba actuar cambiando los 
procedimientos.] — Margherita 
Morreale: Lucianoy las invecti- 
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vas “antiescolasticas” en “El 
Scholdstico” y en “El Crotalén”, 
[*El rasgo humanistico y emi- 
nentemente erasmiano, el que 
une a estos escritores castella- 
nos al movimiento europeo, es la 
utilizacié6n de Luciano,” no sdlo 
como modelo literario, sino mo- 
ralizador.| J. F. Montesinos: 
Notas a la Primera parte de 
“Flor de romances”, [De Pedro 
Moncayo, Huesca, 1589, unico ej. 
conocido, en la “Hispanic Society 
of America”. Primera vez que 
se estudia. Es predecesor del 
“Ronancero General” y transici6n 
entre el romancero “nuevo”, es- 
crito para ser lefdo, y la “com- 
pleta transformaci6n del género, 
ya lirico, abandonado al canto, 
difundido por la miusica, pri- 
mera hazana poética de la gene- 
raciOn de 1580.” Es la primera 
vez que se habla de esta genera- 
cidn, Da el indice completo con 
muy eruditas notas. Algunos de 
los romances son tnicos. Sdlo 
una mitad escasa desu contenido 
pas6 al “Romancero General”, | 
M. Bataillon et G. Cantié: Un 
recueil de “sueltas” editées par 
S. de Cormellas (Barcelona, 
1618-1619). [Acaso ejs. tnicos 
de los que se ha sacado una mi- 
crofotografia, que se ha deposi- 
tado en la Bibl. Nac. de Paris. 
Son seis piezas religiosas y una 
profana de lasque sdlo tres eran 
conocidas y una mencionada an- 
tes.] Henri V. Besso: Biblio- 
grafia sobre el judeo-espanol. 
[134 titulos acerca del habla de 
los sefardies.] J. Bouzet: Re- 
sena sobre “Propalladia and 
other works of B. de Torres Na- 
harro”, ed, by J. E. Gillet, II: 
Notes. “Il renferme plusieurs 
milliers de rubriques et plus de 
matiére 4 lui seul que les deux 
premiers volumes réunis.” 
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Bulletin of the Institute of Histor- 
ical Research, 1953, XXVI, no. 
73. — Theses Suppl. no, 14, July 
1953. (Univ. of London.) 

Comparative literature, 1953, V, 
no. 1. (Univ. of Oregon). Bene- 
detto Croce, by René Wellek. 
Sobre “Breve historia del hispa- 
nismo inglés” por Antonio Pas- 
tor y “British contributions to 
Spanish and Spanish-American 
studies”, by J. C. J. Metford, by 
Bernardo Gicovate. — No, 2. Os- 
car Levertin: Swedish critic of 
Frenchrealism, Curtvon Faber: 
Stefan George et le symbolisme 
francais. 

French studies, Oxford, 1953, VII, 
no, 2. F. W. Leakey: Baudelaire 
and Mortimer. No. 3. H. Ward- 
man: Imagery and myth in Re- 
nan, Margaret Pelan: Ronsard’s 
‘amour d’automne’. 

Harvard Slavic studies, I., Cam- 


bridge, Mass., 1953, 396 p. (Har-. 


vard Univ. Press.) 

Hermés, Quebec, Canada. 1952, 
no. 5. (Chronique de 1’Ecole de 
Commerce.) 

Hispania, 1953, XXXVI, no. 3. W. 
W. Moseley: Students and Uni- 
versity life in the Spanish Golden 
Age. D. D. Walsh: Your editor 
joins the MLA staff [Associate 
Secretary, and Associate Direc- 
tor of the MLA FL Program. ] 

Logos, revista de la Facultad de 
Filosofia y Letras, Universidad 
de Buenos Aires, I, 1941, no. 1; 
I, 1942, no. 2; II, 1943, no. 3; II, 
1943, no, 4; III, 1944, no. 5; III, 
1944, no. 6; IV, 1945, no. 7; V, 
1946, no. 8; VI, 1951, no.9. [Co- 
leccién completa hasta _ hoy. 
Docta e importante revista. ] 

Mexical cultural bulletin, Ag. 1953. 
no.16, Marvellous paintings dis- 
covered on rocks near Valle de 
Bravo, México, 

Modern language journal, 1953, 
MEV Ui OSs 0,47 OF — NOs on Re 


Kirsner: The novel of Unamuno, 
W. M. Miller: Amer. Doctoral 
degrees in modern languages in 
1951-52 with the titles of thesis. 
Audio-visual aids. — No, 5: R. H. 
Cardew: Un romancier juge 
d’un poéte: Flaubert et Leconte 
de Lisle. 

Modern language notes, 1953, 
LXVIII, no. 6; Archer Woodford: 
More about identity of Micer 
Francisco Imperial. 

La Nueva Democracia, Abril, 1953. 
Verso inédito de Juana de Ibar- 
bourou. A. Torres-Rioseco: Ca- 
tegorias literarias, J. Sanz y 
Diaz: El humanista Palmireno. 
Julio, 1953. Claude Couffon: 
Cémo murié F. Garcia Lorca. 

Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 
panica, 1952, VI, no. 4. Maria 
Rosa Lida de Malkiel: Juan Ro- 
driguez del Padr6n, vida y obras. 
J. F. Montesinos: Algunas notas 
sobre el romancero “Ramillete 
de flores”. 

Panorama, a record of Inter- 
American cultural events, Wash- 
ington, 1944, no. 25, (Pan Amer. 
Union.) [Ed. inglesa.] — Pano- 
rama, revista interamericana de 
cultura, Washington, 1952, I. no. 
3. (Unién Panamericana.) [Ed. 
espanola. | 

Quaderni Ibero-Americani, 1947- 
19532enos,-3,.4,, LO, 11 135 14 
No. 3: E. Mele, Postille transi- 
lliane; G. M. Bertini: Introdu- 
zione alla Storia de Spagna di R. 
Menéndez Pidal. — No. 10: Quat- 
tro lettere inedite de M. Menén- 
dez Pelayo. J. F. Manuel de Fa- 
lla e il “cante jondo”. M. Zuc- 
chella: Fondi di _ letteratura 
spagnola nelle biblioteche ita- 
liane: Venezia. No. 11: M. Mo- 
rreale: Bello, belleza e bueno. 
D. Alonso: Sobre Erasmoy Fr. 
Luis de Granada. J. G. Fucilla: 
Una scena in “Los Amantes” di 
Rey de Artieda e un _ sonetto 
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petrarchesco, No, 13: M. Garcia 
Blanco: Versiones italianas de* 
las obras de Unamuno, Inediti: 
Cartas del ms. “Papeles varios” 
sec. XVIII della Biblioteca Uni- 
versitaria de Valladolid. G M. 
Bertini: Sobre el Manual de Bi- 
bliografia de la Literatura Es- 
panola, 12, parte, por Homero 
Seris, No. 14: Sergio Ferraro: 
Bibliografia di B. Croce ispa- 
nista. F. J.: Nuevas normas de 
prosodia y ortografia de la Acad. 
Esp. 

Queen’s quarterly, 1953, LX, nos. 
1, 2. Grace Campbell: The 
writing of fiction. 

Repertorio Americano, 1953, 
XLVIII, no. 1145: Indice del 
tomo XLVII; no. 1146: Dedicado 
a la memoria ejemplar de José 
Marti. No. 1147: Perfil de Va- 
rona por José Ferrer Canales. 


No. 1148: Homenaje a José 
Marti. — Nocturno, por Pedro 
Julio Mendoza Bruce. |[Imita- 


cion admirable del Nocturno de 
Silva. Mendoza Bruce es otro 
gran poeta. | 

Revista de Arqueologia y Etnolo- 
gia, La Habana, Cuba, 1952, VII, 
nos, 15-16. Nos interesan tres 
articulos sobre “Fl asiento de la 
encomienda del Padre Las Casas: 
gD6nde estuvo la encomienda 
del P. Las Casas?, por Oswaldo 
Morales Patino, p. 239; El 
‘Mound’ de la Vega del Palmar, 
por Antonio Gonzalez Munoz, p. 
243, y Algo mas sobre la enco- 
mienda del P. Las Casas, por 
Pedro Cancelas Femenias,” p. 
247, il. 

Revista Cubana. Homenaje a José 
Marti en el Centenario de su na- 
cimiento, La Habana, 1953, XXIX, 
1951-1952, 526 p. 
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Revista de Estudios Clasicos, 
Mendoza, Argentina. (Univ. de 
Cuyo), 1952, V. (Inst. de Leng. y 
Lit. Clasicas.) 

Revista de Historia. Sao Faulo 
1953, IV. nos. 13 y 14: Perfil da 
moderna literatura portuguésa, 
por Luiz Forjaz Trigueiros. Ol- 
hos Gongalves, sdbre um vilan- 
cete de Camoes, por Fidelino de 
Figueiredo. 

Revista de la Secretaria de Esta- 
do, de Trabajo, Economia y Co- 
mercio, Santo Domingo, Rep. 
Dominicana, 1953, no. 27. 

Romanistisches Jahrbuch, Ham- 
burg, 1951, IV, 476 p. (Roma- 
nisches Seminar, Ibero-Ameri- 
kanisches Forschungsinstitut der 
Universitat Hamburg. De Gruy- 
ter and Co.) [Amado Alonso; 
Jakob Jud. Die romanistischen 
Dissertation en 1945-1951. Chro- 
nik, 1951. R. Hakamies: Biblio- 
graphie de la philologie romane 
en Finlande depuis 1938. R. J. 
Clements: A decennium of Amer- 
ican Scholarship in Romance 
Languages and Literatures. | 

Sicvlorvm Gymnasivm, Universi- 
ta, di, Catania, £952, Vi non2ameles 
Grassi: Goethe e il pensiero 
dell’eterno negli studi del Fari- 
nelli. 

Studia Neophilologica, 
[1953], XXV, no. 3. D. M. Mc- 
Keithan, Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer, detective. H. Nilsson- 
Ehle, L’attribut de l’objet en 
frangais. 

Universidad de Antioquia, revista, 
1953, no. 111, y Cuadernillo de 
poesia, 51. Uriel Ospina: “Da- 
da”. Notas para la historia de 
una broma [el dadaismo]. Julio 
Tob6n: Colombianismos, No. 
112: El Sesquicentenario de la 
Universidad: 1803-1953. 


Uppsala, 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


LARS AHNEBRINK. Ph.D., Uppsala University (Sweden). Docent at 
Uppsala University since 1950. Rockefeller fellow in United States, 1946- 
47, to study American literature. Author of <<The influence of Emile 
Zola on Frank Norris» (Uppsala, 1947), <The beginnings of naturalism 
in American fiction>> (Uppsala, 1950), and co-editor of «An anthology of 
American literature, 1620-1900>> (Stockholm, 1953). 


GUSTAVO CORREA. Fh.D., The Johns Hopkins University, 1947. Asso- 
ciate Prcfessor of Spanish at Tulane University, in charge of Old Spanish 
language and literature. Formerly National Director of Education in the 
Ministry of Fducation in Bogota, Colombia, and head of the Language 
Department of the Escuela Normal Superior. Author of articles in the 
<<Revista de las Indias--, <<Hispania~-, <Hispanic review--, and <Com- 
parative literature >, Has ready for publication a volume of «Estudios 
criticos sobre la poesia de Federico Garcia Lorca». Engaged at pres- 
ent in a stylistic study of the Spanish language in the 13th century. 


JAY W. GOSSNER. Ph.D., Syracuse University, 1951. Sorbonne, 1948- 
49. Instructor of Romance and Classical Languages, Brandeis Univer- 
sity. Special interest: Medieval Romance literature, particularly in 
relation to Latin backgrounds. 


GIOVANNI GULLACE. Dottore in Lettere, University of Naples (Italy). 
Ph.D., Syracuse University, 1952. Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Le Moyne College (Syracuse, N. Y.). Principal interest: French 
literature, especially in its relationship to Italian literature. At present 
preparing a book on the fortune of Gabriele d’Annunzio in France. 


HELMUT A. HATZFELD. Professor of Romance Languages and Liter- 
atures in the Graduate School of The Catholic University of America. 
Formerly of the University of Heidelberg (Germany). Member of Ad- 
visory Board of <Comparative literature>- and <<Renascence>>, Author 
of <<Literature through art» (Oxford), <<A critical bibliography of the 
new Stylistics» (The University of North Carolina Press), <El] Quijote 
como obra de arte> (Madrid, Consejo Superior). In preparation: <<Es- 
tudios literarios sobre la mistica espanola>- (Madrid, Gredos). 


FREDERICK H. JACKSON. D.M. L., Middleburry College, 1951. As- 
sistant Professor of Romance Languages, Syracuse University. Fulbright 
fellowship (Italy), 1949-50. Special interest: Italo-American literary 


relations. 


ALFRED H. MARKS. Ph.D., Syracuse University, 1953. Instructor of 
English, The Ohio State University. Japanese translator in Washington 
for more than three years during the late war after studies in Military 
Intelligence schools, Special interest: American literature. Author of 
‘Whitman’s triadic imagery,’ in <American literature>- (1951). 


MURRAY B. PEPPARD, Ph.D., Yale University, 1948. Assistant Pro- 
fessor of German, Amherst College. Articles on modern literature. 
Main interests: Romanticism and contemporary literature. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


Professor Gustavo Correa wishes to call attention to an im- 
portant work which appeared too late to be cited in footnote 7 of 
his article on ‘Ultimas tendencias de la critica literaria espa- 
nola’ (p. 229): namely, Helmut Hatzfeld, <A critical biblio- 
graphy of the new stylistics (1900-1952)>, Chapel Hill, 1953. 


* * * 


Through an unfortunate error, a key word-group was omitted 
from a citation made by Professor Browning in his review of 
Harold Jantz, <Goethe’s Faust as a Renaissance man>, pub- 
lished in the May 1953 issue of <Symposium»>, The quotation 
at the top of p. 187 which reads, “The chief question posed by 
this study...is whether the values and principles, the person- 
alities and actions of the drama, in their larger interrelations 
and sequences, resemble those of Goethe’s own age” should end: 
“,..resemble those of the Renaissance more than they do those 
of Goethe’s own age.” 
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Volume VII 
(May and November 1953) 
Number 1: pp, 1-212 Number 2: pp. 213-433 
ARTICLES 
Page 
‘The courtesan in the Théatre-Libre,’ Sidney D. Braun 45 
‘Les Débuts de d’Annunzio en France et la question de 
la “Renaissance latine,”’ Giovanni Gullace....... 232 
‘Dramatic dialogue and monologue in Petrarch’s works,’ 

AIGO SP DCLBATAOV sos 4 st) ra st he ote ee Toe OG 92 
‘Dreiser’s «Sister Carrie» and Balzac,’ Lars 
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‘Early translations of French romantics in Mexico,’ 
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‘The enigma of the <XV Joies de mariage>,’ 

Cre Ee LOCK WOOU be, a Ste ee aie eee mn pe es oa ene 133 
‘Ernst Jlinger’s <Heliopolis»,’ M. B. Peppard. ..... 250 
‘The farewell in medieval French poetry,’ 
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‘Franz Kafka et ses critiques,’ René Girard ....... 34 
‘German romantic irony in Hawthorne’s tales,’ 

PREC COSH SMALK Sts eo alr! cet a ede tae kel os eee me 274 
‘Gide’s literary mourners,’ René Taupin. ........ 120 
‘The literature of the Second Empire: 

I. Literature and society,’ A. J. George ....... 1 

I Ve roman” Jean-Albert Bédé. 32 >. te 2s (f 

Tre loa poesie.,’ “Henri Peyre 9 > cee ee eat ee ee 16 


‘The style of Philippe Desportes,’ Helmut Hatzfeld. ... 262 
‘Ultimas tendencias de la critica literaria expanola,’ 
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‘<<Uncle Tom’s cabin> in Italy,’ F. T. Jackson. ..... 323 
AUTHORS 
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Bédé, Jean-Albert: ‘The literature of the Second 
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Bernardo, Aldo S.: ‘Dramatic dialogue and monologue 

in Petrarch’s works’ 3 -SNU Sos an ote oo oe 
Braun, Sydney D.: ‘The courtesan in the Théatre-Libre’ 
Correa, Gustavo: ‘Ultimas tendencias de la critica 

literaria espanola’ ........-. 2 Se ee eee 
George, A. J.: ‘The literature of the Second Empire: 

I. Literature and society’ saa. so 26. ee 
Girard, René: ‘Franz Kafka et ses critiques’. ...... 
Gordon, Bruce R.: ‘Early translations of French 

romantics, in: MExico’), sn 92) «6 Giemeren, 2) Ske eelkas 
Gossner, J. W.: ‘The farewell in medieval French 


poetry? tou 4 'do eke -imeniosour be sae fe 1a 


Gullace, Giovanni: ‘Les Débuts de d’Annunzio en France 
et la question de la “Renaissance latine”’’....... 
Hatzfeld, Helmut: ‘The style of Philippe Desportes’... 
Jackson, F. T.: ‘<<Uncle Tom’s cabin> inItaly’..... 
Lockwood, G. T.: ‘The enigma of the <XV Joies de 
mariage’. .... ts masini els GOINS Boe end 2O-Reeee 
Marks, Alfred H.: ‘German romantic irony in Haw- 
thorne’s tal€Sh occas 5 ft } tioned a oe 
Peppard, M. B.: ‘Ernst Jinger’s <<Heliopolis>’..... 
Peyre, Henri: ‘The literature of the Second Empire: 
TIT: ba pOCSie”. 5, «. cssiony Rw net o\ see ieee meek a ee 
Taupin, René: ‘Gide’s literary mourners’ 
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NOTES, REVIEWS AND BRIEFER MENTION 


Alonso, Amado: <Estudios lingtlisticos: temas es- 
panoles> (R. M, Duncan): <<aamae ae Cee ee 
Artiles, Jenaro: ‘El ejemplar del <Didlogo entre el 
Amor y un viejo> que ley6 Iriarte’. .......... 
Balakian, Anna: ‘Recent research on contemporary 
French poetics’ 
Bergin, Thomas G.: see Boutiére, Jean. 
Bertocci, Angelo P.: see Cordié, Carlo. 
<<Biographies des troubadours>, Jean Boutiére and 
A. H. Schutz. (Thomas G. Bergin) 
Bishop, Morris: see Pascal, Blaise. 
Boutiére, Jean and A. H. Schutz: «Biographies des 
troubadours>> (Thomas G. Bergin). .......... 
Brown, Calvin S.: ‘The deaths of Doctor Pascal and 
Cytano de: Bergerac’ 2. a0 es ee 
Browning, R. M: ‘Rilke’s Madame Lamort and 
Leopardi’s ‘Dialogo della moda e della morte’ 
Rae a= = = : see Jantz, Harold. 
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232 
262 
323 
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INDEX 
Cady, Edwin H.: ‘William Dean Howells in Italy: 


Castro, Margherita Morreale de: <Pedro Sim6n Abril> 
(@aymiona ae NMaCCurdy Genes 2 | ein, SWE ets anh 

Cioffari, Vincenzo: see Hall, Robert A., Jr. 

Clements, Robert J.: see RONSARDIANA. 

Cordié, Carlo: <Due epigoni del simbolismo francese: 
Albert Samain e Louis Le Cardonnel> (Angelo P. 
Bertocei i. = . Sp a bu nnet cstaensrch seiner ty elanstiees 

SSeS =< : “Tus”, “violae” e “coconus”: nota 
folenghianat, » ot se Lorre ae Se, eter eae Ye ete 

<<A critical bibliography of the new stylistics applied 
to the romance languages, 1900-1952>-, Helmut A. 
Hatzfeld: (Karli LudwigsSelig)s::.. 3-5)... de onsnsliduy clue 

‘The deaths of Doctor Pascal and Cyrano de Bergerac,’ 
CalvineSe Brown jeikee 0 tgs seni cle Aner eee aTs come te 

Dinamarca, Salvador: <<Estudio del ‘Arauco Domado’ 
de Pedro de Ona> (J.'R. Spell) .......2-20ee0- 

<<Due epigoni del simbolismo francese: Albert Samain 
e Louis Le Cardonnel>, Carlo Cordié. (Angelo P. 
Berloccl) faci su natal were’ cnclede twee Bee F Genee oo 

Duncan, R. M.: see Alonso, Amado, 

‘El Pepin del <<Didlogo entre el Amor y un viejo> 
quesleyo Iriarte’ JenarovArtiles,. (50 4.0076. se, arsuvice 

<<Estudio del ‘Arauco Domado’ de Pedro de aired 
Salvador Dinamarca. (J. R. Spell)........ aN amis 

«Estudios lingtifsticos: temas espanoles>>, Amado 
ANONSOsp (Rael; DUNCAN) om sicpaste owon-nn ty cane” een te 

Flecniakoska, J. L.: <<L’Univers poétique de Federico 
Garcia Lorca> (Angel GeeRi)i. aoa dee eed he 

‘Il geografo Buffiero: nota pariniana,’ Luigi Messe- 
agli ag aie tas he 4s” Sopra He ati Mtoirette Melbewere fata) bale 

<<The German Sturm und Drang>, Roy Pascal. 
(isawrence Miss Price) ), i, Rast erie a ee 

<<Goethe’s Faust as a Renaissance man: parallels and 
prototypes», Harold Jantz. (R. M. Browning) ...... 

Gronicka, André von: see Mainland, William F. 

Gunn, Alan M. F.: <The mirror of love>> (Winthrop 


UT Ce rg Si ers ak eurces Chis Vem ov iaele ofee! aoe’ dine 
Hall, Robert A., Jr.: <<A short history of Italian 
Hrersture-eiGvincenze ClONariy io io eis) cite feltox.eue 


Hatzfeld, Helmut A.: <A critical bibliography of the new 
stylistics applied to the romance languages, 
MO0O#1 092s Ravi LUGWwit POMi i. 6.6 ects Moy. a.0. 6-0) A.s0ses 
Holmes, Urban T., Jr.: see Wagner, M. L. 
‘Iron curtain,’ Emilio G, PeruzZi . «+ 0. « ares aula aint 
‘Is the ballade ‘Contre les ennemis de la France’ by 
Mati?) OWanthrO i, NICE. 6 5s a see ee ww 
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‘The Italian poet and Lullist Bartolomeo Gentile 
in 16th century Valencia,’ D. W. McPheeters..... 
‘“lus”, “violae” e “coconus”: nota folenghiana,’ 
Carlo Cordis ee ee 
Jantz, Harold: <<Goethe’s Faust as a Renaissance man: 
parallels and prototypes» (R. M. Browning) ..... 
Johnson, Ernest A., Jr.: see Valle-Inclan, Ramén del. 
Krasnopolsky, Paul: see Struve, Gleb. 
Levy, Raphael: ‘Vieux francais “conjongle.”’. ...... 
<<La lingua sarda, storia, spirito e forma>,; M. L. 
Wagner. (Urban T:'Holmes;Jr2 “2... oe eee 
MacCurdy, Raymond R.: see Castro, Margherita Mor- 
reale de. 
Mainland, William F.: <Schiller: Uber naive und 
sentimentalische Dichtung> (André von Gronicka) . . 
McPheeters, D. W.: ‘The Italian poet and Lullist 
Bartolomeo Gentile in 16th century Valencia.’ .... 
eee Sale : see Valdés, Alfonso de. 
Messedaglia, Luigi: ‘Il geografo Buffiero: nota 
parinianay s0. Y uce 2 oe a el, of st. ah Serer at erase aaa ee 
Mintz, S. I. and J. Kester Svendsen: ‘Relations of 
literature and science: selected bibliography 
for 1952’ 


HH, .RiC@) si oes eres ena) « cae eee na eae en 
<<Modern Hebrew>, Eliezer Rieger. (Shlomo Noble). . . 
Morgan, Bayard Quincy: see Zeydel, Edwin H. 

Noble, Shlomo: see Rieger, Eliezer. 

‘Notes on the nature and technique of French dramatic 
parody in the 19th century,’ Seymour Travers 

<The Parzifal of Wolfram von Eschenbach», Edwin H. 

Zeydel and Bayard Quincy Morgan. (J. Alan Pfeffer). 
Pascal, Blaise: <Pensées sur la religion et sur quelques 

autres sujets="(Morris Bishop)..." - 2. oe oe 
Pascal, Roy: <The German Sturm und Drang» (Law- 

rence M;"Prite)}™',"); 5 <a ee eee. eee 
<<Pedro Sim6n Abril», Margherita Morreale de Castro. 

(Raymond’ Re’ MacCurdy)s22 = 2 ot eee 
<<Pensées sur la religion et sur quelques autres sujets>, 

Blaise Pascal. (Morris Bishop)... 
Peruzzi, Emilio G.; “Iron curtain. = 06)... 6 eee 
Pfeffer, J. Alan: see Zeydel, Edwin H. 
<<Pierre de Ronsard: Le Second Livre des Amours; 

Fernand Desonay: Ronsard poéte de l’amour: 

Cassandre>, RONSARDIANA. (Robert J. Clements) . 
Price, Lawrence M.: see Pascal, Roy. 
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«Publicaciones periodisticas de Ramo6n del Valle-Inclan 
anteriores a 1895>, Ram6n del Valle-Inclan. 


(ErnesttA- JONSON) Ireyecte fies oh oe eee ye eos 
‘Recent research on contemporary French poetics,’ 
Avila Balakian rece cote bees owe) shone er ee 


‘Relations of literature and science: selected biblio- 
graphy for 1952,’ S. I. Mintz and J. Kester Svendsen . 
Rice, Winthrop H.: ‘Is the ballade ‘Contre les ennemis 
devla. Pranceaby Villonitiee- sa. ein. ase ose os 
S-see-~= see Gunn, AlaniMo Fr; 
Rieger, Eliezer: <<Modern Hebrew> (Shlomo Noble). . . 
‘Rilke’s Madame Lamort and Leopardi’s “Dialogo della 
moda e della morte,”’ R. M. Browning ........ 
del Rio, Angel: see Flecniakoska, J. L. 
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